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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 


We regret that the Memoir of the late 
highly respectable Archdeacon Jefferson, is 
too long for our purpose, and respectfully 
request Omicron to permit us to use it in 
another publication. 

The Rector of Staplegrove observes, “It 
appears Staplegrove, before the Reforma- 
tion, was a chapel of ease to the church of 
St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton, and formed 
part of the possessions of the priory in the 
same place, but that at the dissolation of 
religious houses, no grant was made of it. 
Tt remained the property of the Crown till 
it was restored to the church in the manner 
in which Strype has related (in the Annals 
of Reformation, vol. II. p. 890); and that 
it constituted a distinct parish, and a rec- 
tory. Now I shall be much obliged to any 
of your learned ecclesiastical Antiquaries to 
inform me, how this so ‘s and rare’ 
a transaction was brought about, and by 
what specific Act of Parliament, or at léast 
by what authoritative and public instrument 
it was confirmed, as no such Act of Parlia- 
ment can be found in the list printed by au- 
thority of the Commissioners on the public re- 
cords, and 1 am ata loss where to apply for any 
other authentic doc t. If, at the same 
time, any further light could be thrown on 
the subject, particularly as to the name and 
residence of the present representatives or 
successors to the ate of Lord C. J. 
Dier, or of Christopher Dyrling, it would be 
an additional favour.” 

The angel described by Mr. Covucn is 
foreign, probably struck at Therne in Ger- 
many. i may be scarce, but is of little or 
no interest to an English collector.—The 

iece described by Mr. Evans is of Edward 

V. and may be found both in Snelling and 
Ruding ; from its weight, it must be the 
half noble, which is rather scarcer than the 
noble, 

A. C.R. informs J. H. that there are, in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, ten ori- 
ginal deeds with seals of the Lucies now ap- 
pended to them. The seals have been en- 

ved or etched on copper. The drawings 
rom which the engravings were made, are 
also in the same Museum. 

Mr. Yates observes, “* The manor and 
estates at Hampton-in-Arden, which at the 
time the article printed in p. 201 was sent 
belonged to the Crown, have within the last 
six months been sold and conveyed to Abra- 
ham Spooner Lillingston, esq. of Elmdon 
adjoining.” 

In reply to A. B.’s query relative to the 
Berkeley family, p. 98, CLionas begs to in- 
form him that (Harl. MSS. 1445) a copy of 
the Herald’s Visitation of Somerset in 1623, 








states the issue of Sir Henry Berkeley of 
Yarlington, co. Somerset (second son of Sir 


Maurice Berkeley, + igon), b 
Elizabeth, pry} Sir sary Noriko of 
Billi . id a a to — been Mau- 
rice e! arlington, who was livin 
in 1667, wl Dorothy, wife of Sir Francis 
sodaieins K.B. He is not aware whether 
this rice Berkeley left any descendants ; 
but Sir Francis Godolphin had by the said 
Dorothy, who in Collins’s Peerage, edit. 
1735, is called second daughter, sixteen 
children ; of which Sir William, the eldest, 
was created a bart.; and Sydney, the third 
son, was the celebrated Earl of Godolphin. 
—With respect to A.B.’s second query, 
Clionas acquaints him that in no copy of 
the different Visitations of Somerset in the 
Museum, is a son Henry assigned to Sir 
Maurice Berkeley, by Elizabeth Killegrew, 
but only the following children, Sir Charles 
(ancestor of the Earl of Falmouth), Sir John 
(afterwards Lord Berkeley of Stratton), Sir 
William, Margaret, and Joane ; though Col- 
lins and other printed authorities state that 
Sir Maurice had likewise two other sons, 
Sir Maurice and Sir Henry. 

E. L. has in his possession some very old 
writings which have reference to an ancient 
family of the name of Warde in Yorkshire ; 
also some MS sermons, and in the prayer 
annexed to some of these, after praying for 
his diocesan Humphry, Lord Bishop of 
London, the preacher mentions Seth, 
Bp. of Exeter. This was no doubt Dr. Seth 

arde, and E. L. imagines that the writer 
of the sermons was his relation. In Fuller's 
Worthies mention is made of several Cler- 

men of that name in Sussex and Essex, 
who were eminent for piety and learning. — 
E. L. would be glad to know whether Dr. 
Seth Warde was of the same family, and 
whether any of their descendants, bearing 
the same name, are now in being. 

The communication of Iw is under con- 
sideration. 


Addendum.—Vol.XCIL. ii. p. 470. John Webbe 
Weston, esq. married, first, Miss Lawson (as 
Stated in p. 470); and, secondly, Maria Theresa, 
second dau. of Mr. Constable and Lady Winifred 
Maxwell Constable, the only dau. of the Earl of 
Maxwell. 

Errata.--Vol. XCIII. ii. p. 105, b. 1. 23, for 
1766, read 1776. The name of the draftsman 
* D. Parkes, del. 1775,” should have been insert- 
ed at the bottom of the plate. 

P. 124, note, for "Ixwy read Eixwv. 

P. 134, 1. 25, read Isiac. 

P. 216, b. 1. 10 from bettom, read “writ of 
Justicies. 

P. 453, 1. 35, for Professor Brande, read R. 
Phillips. 

Vol. XCIV. ~ 81, 1. penult. for “ and six,” 
read “ The late Earl had six,” ete. 
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On tHe West InpiIa 


Mr. Ursay, April 14. 
[ MUST distinctly disavow all inten- 
tion to describe the West India 
system in harsher terms than it is 
known to warrant, or to indulge in 
rsonal invective against those who 
ave the misfortune to be connected 
with it, while I request you to afford 
me the opportunity of making a few 
observations — a letter signed S, D. 
in your last Number, p. 224, which 
is entitled “ Value of the West India 
Colonies to the Mother Country.” 
Most of your readers who have pe- 
rused that letter, will, I am persuaded, 
concur with me in opinion, that its ob- 
ject is to support and protect slavery 
against the Abolitionists, by inducing 
hesitation and doubt as to the pro- 
priety of our interference with the go- 
vernment of the West India islands; 
and as our Colonial system, with refer- 
ence to those Islands, at present occu- 
pies a large share of the public atten- 
tion, it appears to me desirable to 
rebut every attempt which may be 
made by statements such as those of 
your Correspondent in the letter before 
me, to create erroneous impressions. 
The argument of his letter I take to 
be, that the West India islands are 
of great value to Britain, yielding above 
8,000,000/. annually in imports, and 
receiving from us above 5,000,000/. in 
exports, and of course furnishing em- 
ployment to a considerable extent for 
shipping and seamen ; that, therefore, 
we should not interfere with the pre- 
sent practice of cultivating those is- 
lands by means of slave-labour, with 
all its concomitant evils, lest, as is 
assumed, such interference should im- 
pair the revenue derived from the colo- 
nies, or injure the interests of the 
planters and proprietors. 
In replying to such an argument, it 
does not appear to me to be necessary 
to depreciate or undervalue the West 
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India Islands, either in a commercial 
or political point of view. Their im- 
portance under a proper government 
may be safely admitted, in all the points 
in which your Correspondent contends 
for it—as yielding acceptable, although 
not essential, colonial produce—as con- 
suming British exports—and as afford- 
ing employment for shipping and na- 
vigators. The general fact of their 
value, as there is evidently no motive 
for disputing, so I confidently believe 
there is no desire to dispute, and I am 
not aware that the friends of abolition 
have ever indicated a wish to under- 

value these Colonies. 
It is not the fact of their value, but 
the inferences which the friends of 
rege | draw from that fact, respect- 
ing which the Advocates of abolition 
and the West Indians are at issue. 
The former maintain the necessity and 
the right of interference on the part of 
the mother country, to correct alleged 
great abuses, cruelty, and misgovern- 
ment; and deny the right of these 
Colonies to claim privileges and pro- 
tection, while they hesitate or refuse 
to submit to the decisions of the pa- 
rent state; the latter, in reply, rather 
clamorously assert that our inter- 
ference would be destructive of the 
planter’s rights, and ruinous to his 
_- he friends of African 
reedom rejoin, by maintaining as a 
doctrine which scarcely needs the la- 
bour of formal proof, that such an 
amelioration in the condition of the 
slaves as was contemplated by Mr. 
Buxton’s motion in Parliament last 
year, would in proportion as it suc- 
ceeded assimilate the slaves to freemen ; 
and in proportion as it assimilated them 
to freemen, would not impair but im- 
prove their value as cultivators and 
servants, by rendering them more in- 
telligent, patient, tractable, and effi- 
cient ; and thuswould by necessary con- 
sequence 
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mence augment the value of the 
West India islands, on which it should 
be remembered the negroes would still 
remain the contented and laborious, 
because educated and enfranchised pea- 
santry of that country. 

Among the various arguments 
which have been adduced to show 
that free labour would be cheaper and 
more profitable than that of slaves, 
is that by analogy, derived from the 
unanswerable fact referred to by Mr. 
Hall in the Leicester Address, which 
has given such offence to — Corre- 
spondent,—viz. that West India sugar, 
tlre result of slave labour, cannot keep 
the market against East India sugar, 
the result of the labour of freemen, 
without the imposition of a 7 and 
almost a prohibitory ~" on the latter, 
and notwithstanding the greater dis- 
tance of the East Indies. It certainly 
devolves on the friends of the present 
West India system to show some cir- 
cumstance in the case of the West In- 
dia Islands, which can rebut the just 
and obvious conclusion deduced from 
the comparison above stated. This 
I conceive they have it not in their 
power to do; certainly your Corres- 
pondent has not done it: on the con- 
trary, having brought himself (p. 225) 
suddenly in contact with this pinch- 
ing argument, he summons Mr. 
Brougham to his aid, in a quota- 
tion, the relevancy of which few of 

our readers will be able to discover ; 

e then, feeling angry under the pres- 
sure of the argument, reproaches Mr. 
Hall for having stepped a little out of 
the true line of his profession in med- 
dling with the subject; and concludes 
by branching off into observations, and 
statements of facts, as he calls them, 
in which I am content to follow him, 
merely to show your readers the irre- 
levancy of some and the incorrectness 
of others. 

First. S$. D. contends for the invio- 
lability of the present system, on the 
ground of its having obtained a sanc- 
tion from ‘‘the proclamations of our 
kings, and the repeated enactments of 
the British Legislature.” The object 
of these he asserts to have been to 
**compel” the West India planters to 
“embark their property in colonial 
produce,” &c. No one will dispute 
that the Legislature, from its first at- 
tempt to mitigate the horrors of the 
middle passage, and the kings of Eng- 
land long antecedently to that period, 
by those charters and grants which 
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your Correspondent refers to, have re- 
cognized the existence of colonial 
slavery ; but to “> is not to ap- 
proveorsanction. ‘The law recognizes 
even murder, but does not thereby 
sanction it. On the contrary, it is no- 
torious that the object of the Legisla- 
ture, pursued through many laborious 
sittings, has been to mitigate the seve- 
rity of slavery, and more immediately 
or remotely to improve the condition 
of its unhappy victims. And so far 
has the Government been from com- 
pelling the slave-holders to embark 
their Property in such adventures, that 
every step by which it has endea- 
voured to approximate to an abolition 
of slavery, has had a tendency to re- 
lieve the planter from the necessity of 
sinking his property in slaves, by pro- 
viding for him the substitute of free 
labourers, born on and attached to the 
soil, and thus to reduce the charges on 
colonial produce. 

Secondly. In 


225, S. D. re- 
marks, that the 


est India Colonies 


are an “integral part of the British 
empire ; because, under the colonial 
system, the industry of the inhabitants 
is made subservient to the interests of 
the mother country.” But to what 


ur of argument or inference is 
Se anu, unless it could be 
shown that all the other Colonies of 
Great Britain are not similarly cir- 
cumstanced, and unless it could also 
be proved that the population, capital, 
industry, and even the morals of this 
country, have not in return been made 
subservient, and the last even sacri- 
ficed to our West India Colonies? 
But for our aid they would have con- 
tinued to the present moment huge 
over-wooded, but unprofitable masses 
of earth, surrounded by the ocean; and, 
from all the evidence which the au- 
thority of Parliament has elicited, it 
may be fairly inferred that it would 
have been well for the interests of 

humanity had they so continued. 
Thirdly. 5.D. next refers to the 
antient compact between the West In- 
dia colonies and the mother Country, 
in a manner which I conceive to be 
totally irrelevant, unless he intends 
to found upon that compact the evi- 
dently untenable and absurd proposi- 
tion, that Great Britain ought to in. 
don the right to controul her West 
India Colonies, while she is making 
large pecuniary sacrifices for the pur- 
pose of chatting them, receives and 
consumes their produce, oye, all 
their 
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their wants, and does this after having 
raised them from barrenness and worth- 
lessness to fruitfulness and wealth: 
and that she should consent to sustain 
the weight of an ill-governed slave po- 
ulation, both in peace and war, when 
y wise councils and energetic mea- 
sures, it might be changed for the sup- 
port of an educated, industrious, and 
even, during war, well-armed and 
trust-worthy body of loyal freemen. 
Surely it is impossible for one moment 
to admit a proposition so repugnant to 
all the principles of equity and general 
improvement. 
Fourthly. The paragraph No. 2, on 
. 225, begins by employing a phraseo- 
“ y which is alt der incorrect, and 
calculated to mislead cursory readers. 
“* The British manufacturer,” it is ob- 
served, “ has everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by a transfer of the 
monopoly from the West to the East 
Indies.” The term monopoly, your 
readers ought to be informed, is here 
applied to such an equalization of 
duties as would do no more than place 
two rival parties upon a footing of fair 
and open competition, without favour- 
ing either party. It is by such misre- 
presentations that your Correspondent 
appears to me to be ne 
create erroneous impressions. e 
main argument of this paragraph re- 
solves itself into a question respecting 
the comparative value of the imports 
and exports in the two trades, upon 
which I shall shortly have occasion to 
correct his statements: only at present 
observing, I fully admit that such a 
comparative view furnishes the proper 
test by which to estimate the value of 
commerce; the aggregate amount of 
each indicating the general importance 
of the trade, and the balance of im- 
over exports its comparative va- 
ue. But [ maintain that when pro- 
perly and fairly submitted to this test, 
the trade with the East Indies will not 
suffer in comparison with that of the 


est. 

Fifthly. In paragraph 3, S. D. 
reasons on an admission that in the 
event of an equalization of the duties 
on Sugar, the West India trade would 
be entirely supplanted in its staple 
commodity by that of the East. From 
this predicament there is, in the judg- 
ment of the Abolitionists, one sae and 
easy way to extricate the West India 
planters ; viz. by progressive emanci- 
pation, which, by creating natural sti- 
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mulants to labour, and reducing ex- 
penses, would lessen the cost, and con- 
sequently the price of West India pro. 
duce in the market. 
It is not easy for the friends of the 
resent system to controvert the pro- 
ble assumption that free blacks 
working for hire, for the support of 
themselves and families, would find in 
the improved conditions of their labour, 
motives to a more cheerful and in- 
creased exertion, and to a greater ceco- 
nomy both of time and of strength ; or 
to we ben the time often spent by 
the unhappy negroes in the hospitals, 
under the ettects of the excessive inflic- 
tion of punishment, is time lost from 
labour, and virtually a charge upon 
the cultivation, which a better system 
would remove. ‘There is one fact 
which bears upon the question of the 
comparative ceconomy of slave labour, 
that rests on the incontrovertible testi- 
mony of an official paper on the table 
of the House of Commons, and de- 
mands .the most serious attention. 
From this paper it appears that in three 
years, 1817 to 1820, i decrease or waste 
of the slave population of the British 
West India colonies, has been in the 
proportion of 18,251, upon an aggre- 
gate population of 730,212, and that 
all our settlements exhibited a decrease, 
except Barbadoes, which gave a small 
increase. Such a state of things must 
in a few years lead to one of two con- 
uences ; either a clandestine impor- 
tation, effected with great difficulty, 
and at great expense and hazard, 
which would be in fact reviving the 
slave trade; or the depopulation and 
total ruin of the Colonies, Tak- 
ing the account just referred to as a 
datum, it will be seen that this crisis 
must arrive in less than forty years. 
Those, therefore, who urge such re- 
forms in the system as would enable 
and mduce that unhappy and demo- 
ralized portion of the human race 
which forms the slave population of 
these Colonies, to perpetuate and ex- 
tend their species, cannot fairly be 
considered as unfriendly to the interests 
of the Colonies, or rdless of consi- 
derations of the soundest economy. 
Sixthly. 1 proceed to examine the 
statements and conclusions contained 
in the 4th and Sth paragraphs of the 
letter of S. D. which are equally 
unsatisfactory. He tells us that East 
India sugar is less suited to our taste 


than the West, with which it must be 
mixed 
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mixed to make it saleable, and that 
the people would not wish to buy it 
even at one half the price. Surely 
then the repeal of the prohibitory duty, 
which falls much short of half the 

rice, would do no injury to the West 
indiana, and for that reason ought not 
to be opposed by them. 

But even ‘supposing the extra 
duty to be taken off,” S. D. observes, 
the difference would not be saved to 
the consumer, but the importer would 
derive the benefit of the change, and 
** the former would be compelled to 
purchase a bad article at the price he 
now pays for a good one.” Is not this 
a most unfounded statement? By 
whom would the consumer be com- 
pelled? not by the East Indians, who 
possess no power to compel any one ; 
—not by the West Indians, whose inte- 
rests lie another way ;—and certainly 
not by the Government, whose mea- 
sures would only favour a fair compe- 
tition. But althongh not compelled, 
the British public might probably be 
impelled by motives of economy to 
purchase East India sugar, and this [ 
take to be the important truth which 
your correspondent has distorted in so 
extraordinary a manner. 

Seventhly. With respect to the in- 
terests of British shipping, and the 
Naval Power, I refer to my short note 
on p. 208, for an answer to your pre- 
sent Correspondent. Even assumin 
the ground chosen by him, it woul 
be competent to the Legislature to 
forbid or restrict the employment of 
India shipping, or India navigators, 
although the greater length of the 
voyage would render a limited employ- 
ment of them a measure of economy 
not inconsistent with the claims of 
British ship-owners and sailors. 

Although the observation contained 
in paragraph 7 has no bearing upon 
the present argument, it might be 
employed to prove that an increased 
intercourse with the East Indies, how- 
ever brought about, would tend to 
strengthen the link which unites this 
country with her invaluable, because 
well governed, Asiatic possessions. 

Eighthly. 1 proceed to offer a few 
remarks on S. D.’s statement of ac- 
counts in paragraph 8, of which the 
evident object is to give your readers 
an idea of the comparative value of the 
East and West India commerce, unfa- 
vourable to the former, and which I 
find to be materially incorrect. 





In the first place he exhibits an 
average of imports from the West 
Indies for five years, at 8,512,987/. and 
contrasts it with an alleged average of 
East India imports of 3,391,160/. I 
am utterly at a loss to imagine where 
he obtained the latter sum, because I 
find by accounts before the House of 
Commons, that the average of East 
India imports, including China, for 
five years, is 12,504,674/.; and ex- 
clusive of China, 7,579,546. 

Equally unfair is his account of ex- 
ports, in which he states, that the ex- 
ports of nine years tothe West amount to 
46,493,501/.; to the East, 33,403, 160/. 

But why, may I be permitted to 
ask, did he not take, as in the case of 
imports, an average of five years? Be- 
cause I apprehend he ‘perceived that 
such an average would have nearly 
turned the scale. 

For the information of your readers, 
I subjoin in a note* the totals of the 
nine years exports to the East and 
West Indies, by which they will ob- 
serve that those to the East have been 
ap ae, on the increase as those 
to the West have been on the decrease; 
and that in the last year the East has 
exceeded the West in the sum of 
700,000/. 

Lastly. 1 must advert to the state- 
ment of your Correspondent respecting 
slavery in the East Indies, in support 
of which he appeals to Dr. Buchanan’s 
Survey of Mysore. I greatly regret 
that he did not, before he attempted 
to build so important an argument on 
such a foundation, acquaint himself 
with the value of the facts upon which 
that argument was to rest. Mysore, 

our Correspondent should have been 
informed, was and isstill an independent 
state, governed by a native prince, under 
whom both Mahomedans and Hindoos 
maintain the distinctions proper to their 
respective systems of faith : but wher- 
ever the British law is paramount in 
India, although the same distinctions 





* Account of the exports to the East 
and West Indies for nine years. 
East Indies and China. West Indies. 
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of caste nominally exist, no native, 
however mean his caste, is disqualified 
as an evidence in the British Courts, 
or excluded from the means of precur- 
ing redress for injuries sustained from 
others, even the superior or Bramin 
caste, or from Europeans. 

I have now to apologize for having 
occupied so much of the time of your 
readers, and to conclude by observing 
briefly, that whoever may be the de- 
fenders of the West India system, Re- 
ligion, Policy, and the voice of the 
British nation equally censure it;—that 
colonies of slaves are found to be a 
burthen to this country, requiring a 
large military force to nee occa- 
sional insurrection, and a large naval 
force to prevent a clandestine trade in 
slaves ;—that the actual annual cost of 
the system of slavery to this country is 
still very considerable ;—that in nego- 
ciation with foreign states, it is discre- 
ditable to us to be stipulating the abo- 
lition of the trade, while the fruits of 
our own guilty participation in it are 
not sheniianel Vanek Cigentenee on 
the planters for reform must prove, ac- 
cording to the past experience of two 
centuries, fallacious ;—that if an ar- 
rangement which should certainly 
issue in the abolition of slavery, were 
to require national disbursement, the 
people are able and willing to bear it ;— 
and in short, that the temper of the 
times, the state of the country, and 
the dispositions of his Majesty's minis- 
ters, all appear favourable to the speedy, 
although progressive abolition of slavery. 


Yours, &c. T. Fisuer. 
-—@—. 
Mr. Ursan, April 3. 


_—— interval which elapsed be- 
tween the fall of the Latin em- 

ire in the fifth century, and of the 
Greek in the fifteenth, a period of about 
one thousand years, is termed the Mid- 
dle Age. It was the age of ignorance 
and superstition. The arts, the learn- 
ing, and the laws, which had contri- 
buted to the power and splendour of 
Rome, were neither valued nor under- 
stood by their Gothic conquerors ; they 
were therefore soon forgotten, and a 

riod of such barbarity ensued, as to 
- acquired the name also of the Age 
of Darkness. 

Among the superstitions which such 
an age naturally produced, may be re- 
corded the establishment of Monastic 
Orders. It is here we are to look, not 





for the origin, but the general history 
of the Monks ; a body of men who are 
universally regarded as destitute of every 
ray of knowledge, and every feeling of 
humanity; of whom hate is never to 
cease its persecutions, and censure is 
weary of complaining; whose fana- 
ticism is denounced by the wise, and 
whose dissipation is branded by the 
virtuous. 

But that Monkery was itself the off- 
spring of Enthusiasm, ought to be no 
very great objection to the Monks of 
the Middle Ages, when it had obtained 
the prescription of more than two cen- 
turies, and when it was the received 
and popular practice of the day; for 
though custom cannot dignify folly, 
nor antiquity consecrate error, it is no 
easy thing for men to rise above the 

rejudices of the times in which they 
ive. 

With respect to their dissipation, we 
have indeed a | melanchol cual ue of 
sins handed down to us by their histo- 
rians: but let it be remembered that 
their historians were their enemies 
and that it has always been the wise 
policy of oppression to detract from the 
character of those whom it injures. 
Whoever imagines the licentiousness 
of the Monks to have been the sole or 
even the chief cause of their dissolu- 
tion, are not likely to do much injus- 
tice to the memory of Henry VIII. 
That dear lover of penal statutes, how- 
ever, was not one who risked his popu- 
larity from a disinterested love of vir- 
tue: ecquam pulalis civitatem pacatam 
Suisse que locuples sit: the revenues of 
six hundred monasteries were a suffi- 
cient lure to his rapacity, and his am- 
bition easily induced him to the de- 
struction of men who paid their court 
at Rome in contempt of his asserted 
supremacy. Such being the motive, a 
~_ was to be discovered to justify the 

arshness of the proceeding to the 
world ; and a plausible one was unhap- 
pily found in the ignorance and irre- 
gularity of the sufferers. That their 
characters were frequently within the 
reach of suspicion, is not to be denied ; 
nor, it is hoped, will any one be found 
to lament the dispersion of such so- 
cieties in the abolition of monastic 
life. But it was not for their vices, 
real or imputed, that they were plun- 
dered and destroyed: they were sacri- 
ficed to an ambitious and speculative 
King ; else why were the Abbey lands 
employed in adding power to politi- 

cians, 
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men who, with the same temptations 
to which we are exposed, had not the 
same advantages which enable us to 
resist them ; and they will incline us 
at least to forbear censure, if we can- 


cians, and wealth to the Royal coffer, 
and not rather in imparting instruc- 
tion to the ignorant, and in softening 
the condition of poverty and disease. 
Whatever was the corruption of the 
Monks, on the score of merit they at 
least maintained as just a claim to their 
property as the new possessors. That 
they were hospitable ts allowed by all 
ond that they were in many instances 
the promoters of science, and the pre- 
servers of literature, their remains can 
testify. Utter ignorance and insensi- 
bility could not have been universal in 
men who preserved, through several 
centuries of the deepest barbarity, the 
remains of Augustan learning and attic 
elegance; who have bequeathed to us 
many models of architecture, which, 
in their design and execution, are by 

liter ages yet unrivalled ; who have 
illuminated their Missals with colours, 
which the apparently perfected science 
of chemistry has not been able to 
match; who were the inventors of 
some of the most valuable arts which 
advance and adorn society ; and whose 
remains of metallic works, painting, 
and sculpture, are yet the admiration 
of the curious. hat the age of 
Monkery was the age of ignorance, is 
admitted ; but why the Monks should 
be exclusively stigmatized for the ge- 
neral deficiency, when they alone pos- 
sessed the little learning that existed, 
remains to be discovered. It is to the 
Monasteries that we are indebted for 
most of our historians, both of Church 
and State ; it was in the recesses of the 
cloister that the most valuable manu- 
scripts were sheltered, and which, at 
the dissolution, were consigned to the 
use of grocers, soapsellers, and book- 
binders. Such was the barbarity of 
the Monks, and such the philosophy 
of their oppressors. 

It appears but just that while we la- 
ment the ignorance, and detest the 
vices which prevailed among the 
Monks, we do not totally forget that 
there were many among them who 
possessed also much learning and much 
vittue ; while we yield to the popular 
zeal which blackens their character, 
we remember that we owe them much, 
and that their crimes were confessedly 
heightened by their political enemies. 
Let these recollections be sometimes 
admitted when we deprecate, and 
justly deprecate, the general character 
of these unhappy exiles of social life ; 
they will sndith a feeling of pity for 


not bestow praise. Indulgence has 
always been shown to the crimes of an 
individual, when he was acknowledged 
to have been a public benefactor ; and 
if this principle be a just one, some 
tenderness is surely due to the memory 
of men to whom we owe not only the 
elegances of literature, and acquisitions 
in science, but the more permanent 
and the more valuable we de- 
h 


rived from the kuowledge of Chris- 
tianity. C. 

Mr. Ursan, April 20. 
thus drawing the at- 


| AM afraid b 
tention of the public to the noble 
instance of generosity just shewn by 
Archdeacon Watson, I shall pain his 
retiring modesty; but these are the 
lights which ought to shine before 
men ; his numerous private charities I 
seek not to draw forth. Can it be too 
ervey | known that, without consi- 
ering his own private advantage, he 
has procured an Act to divide the pa- 
rish of St. John’s at Hackney, of 
which he is Rector, into three distinct 
parishes;and that twothirds ofthe whole 
income, whether arising from tithes, 
fees, or from any other source, he has 
iven up to be equally enjoyed accord- 
ing to the several boundaries by the 
othertwoRectors? ButI shall make no 
comment on this disinterested conduct. 
The parish of West Hackney, to 
which the new Church in Kingsland- 
road belongs, has been presented to 
Mr. Paroissier, who was the respected 
Curate of St. John’s thirty-nine years. 
The Chapel of Ease in Well-street is 
to be the third, where the Rev. H. H. 
Norris has for many years, ever since 
its erection, officiated gratuitously; and 
I understand he has likewise settled fifty 
pounds per annum, for ever, towards 
maintaining a minister. C.S. 


Any information communicated to Mr. 
Ingram, through the medium of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, to illustrate “* the His- 
tory of the Chiltern District,” will be thank- 
fully acknowledged. 

Upon the subject of Aske’s Hospital, 
Hoxton, vol. xc11. ii. 392, the Observer did 
not seem aware that there is a good print 
of it in Stow’s London, by Strype, edit. 1755, 
vol. i. p. 326; in Maitland; and in Ellis’s 
Shoreditch. 


Mr. 
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TH village of Wordwell, Stiffolk, 
is now so reduced, as to have no 
in it than the Church, 
the Manor Farm-house, with two or 
three cottages. These are near each 
other; and above fifty years since the 
Parsonage House made one among 
these, Eerie been situated on the 
North side of the church-yard; but 
gtass has long grown over its site. 

The situation is upon rising ground, 
in ah open champaign country; some 
springs arise in the South and West 
parts, which quitkly increase into a 
small clear rivulet, and run through 
the garden and yatds of West Stow 
Hall, near adjoining, and so into the 
navigable river at Flempton. 

ordwell was antiently the Lord- 
ship of Thomas de Wordwell *. 
r de Borghden was Parson of 
Wordwelle, Anno 22 Ed. III. as ap- 
rs by a fine, then levied, of lands 
in Chippley+ in Suffolk. 

The Charch (see Plate I.) is eleven 
yards long inside, arid six wide. The 
chancel, which is parted from the 
Church by a Saxon arch, is about six 
yards by five. On the left side of 
the altar is a niche. The old stone 
font is of large diameter, and stands 
upon three feet of squared stone (see 
fig. 1). Near it one small bell hangs 
on two beams in the inside of the 
Charch, West side. Thé North door- 
way, as well as the South, is very old. 
The entrance on the South is through 
an ordinary bricked porch. Under this 

h, and over the South door of the 
harch, is a rude carving yey 
two .—- in a sort of foliage (see 

. 2). e carvin . 3) is over 
ra North door in Rs and is su 
posed to mean the Annunciation. The 
carvi igs 4 and 5) of the strange 
peor sh? of the shields, are both 
on the seats on the South side near 
the West end, and facing the West. 
In a South window was a small fi- 
gure of St. Michael, and in one of the 


more buildin 
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y preriag a Shield with, oti a cross, 

estoiles. On the back of the seats 
rude carvings of lamias, and othiér 
strange animals. Some rude letters 
are visible on an old stohe in the 
chancel. Two more very old stones 
lie within the seats off the South side 
of the Chutch. 

Tn July, 1799, the Eart of Bristol, 
Bishop of Derry, with his only son 
Frederick William Lord Hervey, con- 
veyed the Wordwell Estate and Ad- 
vowson of the Rectory to Charles, fitst 
Marquis Cornwallis. 1 

Patroni olim; Joannes Hervey dé 
keworth ; Gulielmus Hervey, miles. 


Rectors. 


1542—Cuthbert Harvey. 

1564—John Barrett. 

1580—Edmund Reeve. 

— Askew; buried Sept. 1/ 
1619. 

1619—John Gibbon, B.D. 

1629—John Beale. 

1658—M. Humphrey. 

1662—Timothy Adamson. 

1720—Robert Batts, M.A. afterwards 
Bishop of Ely. 

17 ohn Battley, M.A. 

1741—Joseph Layton. 

1746—Roger Cocksedge. 

1750—Bernard Mills, D. D. died 1787. 

seceeRoger Cocksedge, jun. A.M. 
died at mall in Cheshire, July 
31, 1794. 

1795—James-Sidney Neucatre. 


The Register of this small and ob- 
secure village is very old; the first entry 
is in 1579. 

In the Register of Baptisms the 
following entry occurs, “ 1765— 
a son of Tho. and Eliz. Harvey, 
20 May.” This distinguished native 
of the parish went, at a’ very early age, 
to sea, under the patrohage of Au- 
gustus John, Earl of Bristol, then 
owner of the manor and estate at 
Wordwell; and having, all along, ac- 

uitted himself much to the satisfac- 
tion of his superiors, was, in due time, 
advanced to the rank of Post Captain 





* Kirby's “ Suffolk Traveller.” 
+ The Manors of Hundon and Chippléy in Suffolk, were sold to the first Lord Ca- 


vendish for 15,0001, by King James I. as appears by a s 
wear 87 Ann. Regni nono, 1611. Chippley Abbey, 
in *s Index Monasticus, fol. 1821, p. 95. 


ish of Poslingford.—Taylor 
Chippley Abbey bel 
is now the property of 
Mr. Vernon, 


Genr. Mac. April, 1824. 
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to the late John Vernon, 
ir Robert Harland, bart. in right of his lady, sister to the late 


grant of his Majesty, dated 
what wes dilled ths Mihzos, arp 


. of Wherstead in Suffolk, and 
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in the Royal Navy; and having, on 
the 27th day of March, 1812, while 
commanding his Majesty's sloop Ro- 
sario, displayed much ars ac- 
tion with a French Flotilla off Dieppe, 
was honoured by the appointment of 
‘Companion of the Order of the 
Bath ;” and by the following armorial 
ensigns, viz. Azure, on a pale Argent, 
between two eagles displayed Or, each 
surmounted by an anchor erect, as the 
last, a trident Sable, entwined by two 
branches of laurel proper. e crest, 
on a wreath of the colours, between 
a branch of oak and another of lau- 
rel, a dexter cubit arm erect proper, 
the hand holding a trident Or, on the 
staff a flag hoisted Azure, thereon the 
word ‘ Rosario,” in letters of gold; 
and on a scroll, whence the Order 
of the Bath is suspended, is inscribed 
the word “ Dieppe.” 

The Earl Marshal’s Warrant, issued 
to Sir Isaac Heard, Knight Garter, 
and George Harrison, esq. Claren- 
cieux, bears date March 11, 1816, 56 
Geo. III. 

I have much pleasure in the oppor- 
tunity of paying respect to one of the 

Hant defenders of our Country in 
the person of this Gentleman. 

Yours, &c. F. H. Barnwett. 


Addenham Vicarage, 
Mr. Urnay, Ipswich, March . 
| TRANSMIT you the impression 

of a brass Seal (see fig. 6.) now in 
my possession, which was found in an 
enclosure at or near Aldborough, in 
this county, a few months since. It 
is in good preservation, and appears, 
from the form of the letters, and the 
rudeness cf the sculpture, to be of 
considerable antiquity. The legend 
seems to be ‘* Ave Maria Dea.” 

Yours, &c. Joun Lonee. 





*,* We think our Correspondent 
not right in the legend. The subject 
is clearly the Annunciation, although 
very rudely expressed, and what en- 
circles it 1s part of the 28th verse of 
the ist chapter of St. Luke, “ Hail, 
Mary, highly favoured, the Lord is 
with thee, blessed art thou among 
women.” This is contracted into 
«* Ave Maria,” and, as we conjecture, 
“Bea” for “Beata,” and “F” for 
** Foemina.” The Seal is probably of 
the commencement of the 13th cen- 
tury; #.¢. the reign of John or Henry 
the Third. Eprt. 


Capt. Booty Harvey, R.N.—Curious Seals. 





[Aprit, 


March 12. 
had sent to me an 
a seal of bronze (see 
Jig. 7-) found in Yorkshire, and now 


Mr. Ursan, 
| HAVE meaty 
impression 0 

in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Ne- 
ville of Geta Flintshire, which 
probably some of your Correspondents 
may be able to assign to its right 
owner. It bears a tilting helmet and 
shield of the time of Henry V.; and the 
charge is, in the Ordinary of Arms in 
the ‘Heralds’ College, assigned to Grif- 
fith of Benthall, co. Salop. On in- 
specting the pedigree there referred to, 
is the follawing remark, written in 
the time of Charles I.: ‘* These arms 
were certified by Rees Cayne, late of 
Oswestre, deceased, who was an old 
bard.” No crest, however, is there 
mentioned, so that this helps us but 
little towards ascertaining the real 
owner of the seal. It can only be 
identified by discovering who bore a 
t on his shield, and had a falcon 

or his crest in the time of Henry V. 
The legend is so much obliterated, 
that I cannot attempt to decipher it; 
but I conjecture that it is the motto 
or war-cry of the owner. S.R. M. 


Mr. Ursayn, April 1. 

N addition to the instances of ua- 

tive liberality towards the profes- 
sion of Christianity in India, which 
were referred to in en last Number, 
p- 200, the case of Joynarrain Gho- 
saul Baboo, a wealthy Hindoo of Be- 
nares, ought to be mentioned. ‘This 
individual gave, about 15 years since, 
as I have Com informed, a large sum 
of money towards the repairs of St. 
John’s Church at Calcutta, and still 
more recently made a very liberal con- 
tribution of 40,000 rupees to our 
Church Missionary Society for the 
encouragement of native schools. 
Other similar instances of native libe- 
rality on the great subject of religion, 
have conte’ in India, the particu- 
lars of which I shall probably lay be- 
fore your readers at some future occa- 
sion. 

As a sequel to the account of St. 
John’s Cathedral, I send you a list of 
the East India Company's chaplains 
stationed at Calcutta, from the period 
of the erection of the first church, 
with such brief notices of them as | 
have been able to collect. 

In 1703, the Rev. Bensamin 
ADaMs appears to have been chaplain. 
He is styled in the inscription = 

wife's 
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wife’s grave, in the cemetery of St. 
John’s Church, ecclesie X’ti in Ben- 
gala pastoris, He quitted the Com- 
pany’s service in September 1706, and 
was succeeded the same year in his 
clerical functions by 

1706. The Rev. Mr. Anverson, 
who performed the duties of this office 
till 1710, when he fell into ill health, 
and died on his pa to Madras, 
about the Jatter end of that year. 

After Mr. Anderson’s decease, the 
prayers and a sermon were read every 
Sunday in the chapel by the secretary 5 
the Company’s servants attending un- 
der pain of a reprimand for any cause- 
less absence. 

1712-13. The Rev. Samuet Breer- 
CLIFFE was appointed, with a salary 
of 501. a year, and 50/. gratuity should 
he deserve it. He arrived in the year 
1713, and gave great satisfaction. He 
acquired a knowledge of the Portu- 
guese language; but could not master 
the Moors’ (native) dialect. He died 
of a fever, after five days sickness, Au- 
gust 14, 1717. 

1719. The Rev. Witt1aAmM THom- 
Linson, then at St. Helena, was ap- 
pointed, and arrived in Calcutta the 
28th of January, 1720. He is stated 
to have given great satisfaction, but 
died on the 30th of May, the year of 
his arrival. 

1721. The Rev. Joseru Pacet was 
removed from Fort St. George to Cal- 
cutta, where he arrived on the 27th of 
March, 1721. He bore a high cha- 
racter for prudence and modesty. He 
accompanied Mr. Surman to Dacca, 
and died there, March 26, 1724. 

1726-7. The Rev. Jervas Bet- 
LAMY, who was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Paget, arrived at Calcutta on the 
26th of August, 1726. He proceeded 
to India under an express injunction 
that he should learn the country lan- 
guages, witha vicw to ow exer- 
tions, within the sphere of his influence. 
This injunction was founded upon a 
clause in the charter granted by King 
William to the London East India 
Compan;, on the 5th of September, 
1698, which runs as follows: 


«¢ And we do further will, that all such 
Ministers as shall be sent to reside in India, 
as aforesaid, shall be obliged to learn, within 
one year after their arrival, the Portuguese 
language, and shall apply themselves to 
learn the native lan e of the country 
where they shall reside, the better tu enable 


thery to instruct the Gentoos, that shall be 
the servants or slaves of the same Company, 
or of their agents, in the Protestant Reli- 
gion.” 

Mr. Bellamy continued chaplain at 
Calcutta for nearly 30 years; but it 
does not appear that he made any at- 
tempts to convert the natives. He 

rished with many other Europeans 
in the black hole at Calcutta, on the 
20th of June, 1756. 

During the several intervals be- 
tween the decease of one chaplain 
and appointment of his successor, the 
public worship appears to have been 
conducted by some one of the Com- 
pany’s civil servants, or by any cler- 
gyman who might be accidentally 
at the Presidency. In 1718 and 1719 
Dr. Harvey officiated for more than 
a year; and in 1725-6 Mr. Oldmison 

rformed divine service for 10 months, 
and the Rev. Wm. Sawbridge for two 
months. It was therefore proposed to 
appoint a supernumerary chaplain. 

he name of the Rev. Rosert 
Orme occurs as an acting chaplain 
about the year 1740. 

1743. The Rev. Rosert Wrynecu 
arrived from Madras in 1743, in the 
same capacity. He died 28 Dec, 1748. 

1749. The Rev. Rospert Marte- 
TOFT was appointed in December 1749, 
and died at Fulta during the mortality 
which prevailed among the fugitives, 
after the capture of Calcutta in 1756. 

In consequence of Mr. Mapletoft’s 
decease, 

1757. The Rev. Mr. Coss, chap- 
lain to Admiral Watson, was appoint- 
ed by the Government to officiate, and 
did so during the whole of that year. 

1758. The Rev. Henry Burrer 
arrived in Calcutta on his way to Ben- 
coolen; to which place he had been 
appointed by the Court of Directors, 
in January: but he was detained at 
Calcutta by Governor Drake, and died 
there Nov. 13, 1761. 

1758. The Rev. Joun Care was 
also appointed in 1758; and died at 
Calcutta, Dec. 27, 1761. 

1760. The Rev. Samus. Srave- 
LEY was appointed in 1760, and died 
in Calcutta, Oct. 26, 1762. 

The Rev. Tuomas Biomer 





was appointed in —— and died July 
15, 1707. 
— ™ =. Mr. Parry was 
appointed, and died April 13, 17609. 
1768. The Rev. Tuos. Scarce 
appointed, 
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inted, and died April 14, 1782. 
Te inscription on his monyment in 
the burying-groynd at Chowringee, 
states him to have been a man of ex- 


tensive benevolence and good-will to- 
wards his fellow creatures. 

1768. The Rev. Joun Burn was 
appointed, and returned to England 
in 1784; whese be died in the year 
1793, in the O3d year of his age. 

Pho: Tne Rev. Joun Baines 
len, and officiated 

cutta from June to Oct. 1771. 
177). e Rev. WittiaM Joun- 
ON; atriyed and became junior chap- 
lain to the Presidency, on the promo- 
tion of Mr. Yate to the senior cha 
lainship at Fort William ; and on the 
departure of Dr. Burn for England in 
1784, Mr. Johnson became senior 
chaplain. He left Bengal for England 
in March 1788. 

1774. The Rev. Tuomas Bran- 

HARD was appointed to Bengal in 
arch ; succeeded junior chaplain in 
1784, on the promotion of Mr. John- 
son; senior chaplain in 1788, upon 
the departure of Mr. Johnson for Eu- 
rope; and was lost off the coast of 
France on his return to England, in 
17 


cape fram Ben 
at Cal 
71 


Yes. The Rev. Joun Owen was 
appointed grag in Aprils junior 
Gaaiain to the Presidency in 1738, 
on the promotion of Mr. Blan- 
shard; and returned to England in 


1794. 

1786. The Rev. Davip Brown, 
appointed in 1786; senior chaplain 
in 1797, on the departure of Mr. Blan- 
shard ; and first provost of the college 
of Fort William on its institution the 
18th of August, 1800. He died in 
India, Jan. 14, 1813. 

1787. The Rev. Paut Limrick, 
appointed to Bengal in 1787; to the 

residency in 1797, and chaplain to 
the college Aug. 14, 1801. e was 
lost in the ship Calcutta, on his return 
to Europe, the 14th of March, is 3 

1796. The Rey. Craupius Bu- 
CHANAN was appointed to Bengal in 
1796; and to the Presidency the ist 
of November, 1799; also vice provost 
of the college of Fort William, and 

rofessor. of the Greek, Latin, and 
English classics in that college, Aug. 
18, 1800. He returned to England on 
furlough in 1808, having eminently 
distinguished himself, not only by a 
zealous and painful ‘discharge of his 


ordinary collegiate and clerical duties 
while in India, but by active exer- 
tions for the promotion of missions 
to the heathen. Dr. Buchanan was 
in constant and intimate correspond- 
ence with the late Mr. Grant, and 
fully concurred with that distinguish- 
ed philanthropist in all his yiews for 
the moral and intellectual adyance- 
ment of the natives of India, After 
his return to England, he became the 
champion of those views in this 
country, both from the pulpit and the 
press. Among the most valuable of 

is printed works are, his Ecclesiasti- 
cal Researches ; his Star in the East; 
and his Memoir of the expediency of 
an_ ecclesiastical establishment for 
=e a The last work mate. 
ria romoted its proposed object ; 
ot elas the geen of an oales 
siastical establishment for India was 
before Parliament in 1813, Dr. Bu- 
chanan further supported his  state- 
ments by two well-written letters in 
answer to the contrary statements of 
Mr. Buller, upon the subject of the 
worship of Juggernauth. These were 
laid on the table of the House of Com. 
mons, and printed for the use of its 
members, on the 3d of June and 5th 
of July, 1813. 

In 1804 he gave to the University of 
Glasgow the sum of 210/. to be award- 
ed in different proportions, as prizes 
for essays and mis on themes con- 
nected with the revival of learning 
and diffusion of Christianity in India. 
He did not return to Calcutta, but died 
at Broxbourne in Hertfordshire, Feb. 
9, 1815, where he was then occupied 
in superintending an edition of the 
Scriptures for the yse of the Syrian 
Christians. (See vol. Lxxxv. i. p. 189.) 

1797. The Rev. James Warp was 
appointed to Bengal in October; and 
became chaplain at the Presidency in 
consequence of the decease of Mr. 
Limrick in 1809. He succeeded as 
senior chaplain, on the decease of Dr. 
Brown, in 1812, and returned to Eng- 
land on the 24th of Sept. 1816. 

1799. The Rev. Henry Suepuerp 
was appointed to Bengal. He was 
called to the Presidency in 1815, and 
returned to England July 2, 1823. 

1805. The Rev. Danret Corrie 
was specineed to Beggh.on the 17th 
of July. He was call@&to the Pre- 


sidency in 1815, and upon the arrival 
of Dr. Heber, the present Bishop of. 
Calcutta, 
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Calcutta, was appointed by his Lord- 
ship Archdeacon of that division of his 
diocese. 

1805. The Rey. Joserm Parson 
was appointed to Bengal Dec. 11, and 
is now the senior Chaplain at the .Pre- 
sidency. 

The Rev. Josep Rawiinos Hew- 
person, and the Rev. Tuomas Ro- 
BERTSON, officiated temporarily in the 
Church of Calcutta for a considerable 
part of the years 1813 and 1814. 


Bisuops. 


The first Bishop of the diocese of 
Calcutta was the Right Reverend Tuo- 
mas FansHaw MIppLeTon, 
who was consecrated the 8th of May, 
1814. His Lordship artived at Cal- 
cutta, and took possession of his epis- 
copal Church in the same year. He 
died suddenly, July 5, 1822 (see a me- 
moir of him in vol. xc. ii. p. 561, 
and vol, xc111. ii. p. 647). 

To him succeeded the Right Reve- 
rend Recinatp Heser, D.D. who 
was nominated by his Majesty in May 
1823, and sadeell in Calcutta in Octo- 
ber following. 


ARCHDEACONS. 


The first Archdeacon of the diocese 
of Calcutta was the Rev, Hexry 
Lioxyp Lorinc, D.D. He arrived 
in India in 1814, and died at Cal- 
cutta, Sept. 4, 1822. (See a memoir 
of him in vol. xe1t1. i. p. 376.) His 
successor, as already stated, is the Rev. 
Dawtet Corrie, who was appointed 
by the present Bishop on his arrival in 
October 1823. 

If it will not occupy too much of 
your valuable room, | will conclude 
this letter by transcribing from Asiati- 
cus a few inscriptions from the tombs 
of some of the most celebrated indivi- 
duals whose memorials were not many 
years since to be seen in the cemetery 
of St. John’s Cathedral. 


[Job Charnock and Margaret Adams, 
already mentioned. } 

Raputruus SHELpon, armi: 
tris Sheldoniani stematis haud indigna proles. 
Mortalitatis suze exuvias in spe beate resur- 
rectionis sub hoc tumulo deposuit Aprilis 
26, 1709, wtat. 37. 

Under this stone lyes interred the body of 
Witt Hamitton, surgeon, who depart- 
ed this life the 4th Dec. 1717. His memory 
ought to be dear to his nation for the credit 
he gained the English in curing Furruck- 
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aioe Seaton “4 which he his 
ignant distemper, by whi made his 
own name famous at the Court of that great 
monarch, and without doubt will perpetuate 
his memory as well in Great Britain as all 
other nations in Europe. 

Here lyeth the body of Cuartes Bearp, 
esq. who departed this life the 30th Decem- 
ber, anno 1747, aged 44 years. He was 
son of John Beard, esq. formerly President 
of this place. 

Virtus post funera vivit. This monument 
was erected in yw Manrrna Eyuts, 
daughter of Sir John Wittewrong, baronet, 
and relict of John Gumley, esq. who died 
Chief of Dacca in January 1742-3. After 
being again married a short time to Edward 
Eyles, esq. of Council at Fort William, she 
concluded this life with a becoming resigna- 
tion, the 21st of August, 1748; being well 
esteemed and much regretted by those who 
were acquainted with her engaging qualifica- 
tions and personal merit. 

Here lyeth interred the of i 
Grorce Gone. third op Sir 
Goring, bart. who departed this life the rr 4 
Nov, 1750, aged 40. 

Here lyeth interred the of Cuarass 
Warson, esq. Vice-admiral of the White, 
Commander-in-chief of his Majesty's navab 
forces in the East Indies, who departed this 
life the 16th day of August, 1757, in 
44th year of his age. riah taken Feb, 
13, 1756.—Calcutta forced Jan. 8, 1757.— 
Chaudernagore taken March 23, 1757.— 
Exegit monumentum ere perennius, 

S.O. ft 

Here lies interred the body of Mrs. Fran- 
ces Rumson, wife of Thomas Rymbold, 
esq. who de this life in child-bed, 
August 22, 1764, aged 26. This monument. 
is erected in memory of the many virtues 
she possessed, and which made her truly 
amiable in the several relations of a child, a 
wife, a parent, and a friend. 

Here lyeth the body of Mrs. E:yanor 
Wixwoop, late wife of Major Ralph Win- 
wood, who departed this life on the 22d day 
of September, 1766, aged 22 years.—Re- 
quiescat in pace. 


Yours, &c. T. Fisusr. 
Mr. Ursay, 
HE person who now addresses 


. you having a favour of some im- 
1 to request, would willingly 
k your attention by opening Ra 
wishes in a manner congenial to your 
feelings. He has long been a reader 
of your pleasing and instructive Maga- 
zine. He could not, therefore, fail of 
observing your attachment—just at- 
tachment, to Antiquarian pursuits. It 
has given a zest to the rich and va- 
ried 
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ried treat you provide for the publick. 
As an excuse then for his intrusion, 

rmit the present writer to say that 
™ is himself a bit of an Antiquary. 
He can wear a coat for a whole year; 
he has the weight of more than half a 
century on his back,—he has seen the 
fourth generation of governors of his 
old college, and was very intimate and 
still entertains a high regard for those 
eminent Antiquaries, the Rev. T. D. 
Fosbroke and ode Giddy, esq. M.P. 
(it is best to give the latter his antient 
name, because it is one proof that the 
writer knows something of antiquity). 
But perhaps he may be able best to ex- 

lain his situation and wants by speak- 
ing in the first person, if you will ex- 
cuse his egotism. 

I am then, Mr. Urban, the father of 
eight children. My daily prayer is, 
that myself and wile, in sincere love 
with each other, may bring up these 
children ‘in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.” This is my first 
duty with respect to them, but my 
faith is ordered to be a “ living” not a 
*«dead” faith. This has induced me 
many times and oft to perpend very 
seriously their temporal as well as eter- 
nal destination. 1 have endeavoured 
to study their dispositions and abili- 
ties, and to apply the experience which 
years and observation have afforded me. 

Some keen sportsmen of my acquaint- 
ance have assured me that mischievous 
chicken-killing puppies make the best 
dogs. I have endeavoured to apply 
this aphorism to my pack, and so train 
them for the purpose, which may best 
suit their abilities. But, alas! how- 
ever the adage may answer in general, 
it does not in my particular instance, 
for my puppies are all mischievous, 
yet exhibit differing powers, and those 
not according to their years. 

I have sometimes thought that Cra- 
niologists (I beg pardon, Phrenolo- 
gists) could easily assist an anxious fa- 
ther in fixing upon the trades and situ- 
ations in life br whic his children 
might be best adapted. I still enter- 
tain that opinion, notwithstanding 
your turnip anecdote in the Magazine 
for January last, and shall feel much 
obliged to any of your Correspondents 
who are Phrenologists, toaid me herein. 

My eldest son is at the University of 
Oxford, and as he is of a steady docile 
character I look upon his situation as 
settled. In time he may be promoted 


to a country curacy, and if he con- 





On the Advantages of Phrenology ! 
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ducts himself well, may retain his si- 
tuation for life. My second boy John 
has a cranium sufficiently large, and in 
shape much resembling the outer tegu- 
ment of a turtle. Would it be advisa- 
ble to apprentice him in London, that 
he may become a Liveryman, and eat 
his way up to the highest honours? 
The third and fourth are twins, 
George and James. George has a 
head like a skittle-bowl, and that of 
James is flat as Salisbury Plain. I 
must observe that these boys are very 
fond of each other, and when I have 
consulted their inclinations, they have 
professed a wish to be of the same 
trade. Tom, the next son, though 
much younger, is a better hand at his 
books; he has a head neither equally 
round or flat, but rising from the front 
to the back part like an hemisphere, 
with the os frontis remarkably promi- 
nent. ‘The youngest boy is an infant, 
the bones of whose head are neither 
closed or in form.—The girls, with 
their heads and other appendages, 1 
leave to their careful mother. 

I am convinced, Mr. Urban, that I 
have neither wealth nor interest to 
make these boys Bishops, Judges, or 
Members of Parliament; but I should 
like to make them useful members of 
society, and hence my anxiety, that 
when I turn them out into the world, 
I do not send them on the wrong road. 
Sometimes I have amused them with 
a description of the block-machinery 
at Portsmouth. Upon such an occa- 
sion my dear spouse (who knows the 
ingenious inventor Mr. Brunel) has 
involuntarily expressed a wish for ge- 
nius in some of her children, but oe 
(being a woman of great prudence) has 
immediately checked the wish, reflect- 
ing that your great geniuses seldom do 
well in life, however they may contri- 
bute to the general good. I am indeed 
convinced that neither of the lads are 
so gifted as at any time of his life to 
be able to take up this earth with his 
finger and thumb and look through it. 

The thought has sometimes occurred 
of ye the shape and form of the 
boys’ heads to our worthy Professor of 
Geology in Oxford. He has proved 
himself such an adept in ascertaining 
and classing skulls, that his acknow- 
ledged skill might be successfully ap- 
plied to human pericrania, and in a 
moment assign the tribe or trade ap- 
propriate. 

My present earnest request, Mr. Ur- 
ban, 
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ban, contains in it more than may 
meet the eye. ‘The worthy Phrenolo- 
gists who may assist me, may be able 
to produce the greatest national good, 
if they are able (like the skilful Mr. 
Buckland in his department) to class 
the different skulls in this nation, what 
a happy, united, well-directed, and 

werlul people should we become! 
Ve should not then have such confu- 
sion as we now have among the spe- 
cies and genera of Britons. We should 
no longer see in the House of Commons 
skulls misplaced, and those of a lower 
class arranging themselves with the 
Cannings and the Broughams of the 
day, interposing and confusing their 
brilliant endeavours. We should no 
longer see so man gardeners, farmers, 
whippers-in, and huntsmen, assuming 
the black coat for life. We should not 
then behold millers and shoe-makers 
leaving their po occupations to 
teach what they do not understand : 
they would then see that, whatever be 
their “zeal, it is not according to 
knowledge.” Should the science of 
Phrenology succeed, and be thus ap- 
plied, we should no longer view good 
cobblers spoilt by each one taking on 
himself a variety of occupation, as 
druggist, apothecary, man-midwife, 
surgeon, and physician. Among the 
species Legislator too, genus lawyer, 
attorney, solicitor (they have them- 
selves caused this confusion in the ge- 
neric term), Phrenology might eflec- 
tually do away that intermixture of 
character resembling their writing, be- 
ing “ black” and “ white.” 

In short, Mr. Urban, there is no 
knowing what good, public and pri- 
vate, may ensue from the science of 
Phrenology. 1 am sure, then, so libe- 
ral and zealous a promoter of the pub- 
lic good as you have shewn yourself to 
be, that you will give the science every 
encouragement, that you will refrain 
from any more turnip-anecdotes, till 
the Phrenologists have arranged and 
disposed of the skulls of the nation, 
and those of my family among the rest. 

Yours, &c. SoMERTON. 


— °™ ; 

Mr. Ursan, Leicester, April 2. 
SHORT time since, as a labourer 

was at work in a field in the 
lordship of Enderby, in this county 
(about three miles from hence), he 
found an antique ring, which, upon 
minute inspection, proves to be of no 
ordinary interest. It weighs about an 





ounce and an half, and is composed of 
the purest gold. In the centre (on the 
outside) is a small diamond, having 
the initials “‘O. C.” in old English 
characters on each side of it; two 
rubies of large dimensions are affixed 
on the right and left of the diamond, 
and the ¢out ensemble produces a bril- 
liant effect. In the inside of the ring, 
the words “ for a Cause” appear en- 

raved in the same characters as the 
initials; the circumference of the rin 
is about four inches, and its depth half 
an inch or thereabouts. 

The probability is, that this ring 
once belonged either to Cromwell him- 
self, or to one of his leading officers. 
The following reasons incline me to 
think that it was the property of a Par- 
liamentarian general, or officer. The 
place where it was discovered is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
quarters occupied by the Parliamenta- 
rian army at the re-taking of Leicester, 
in June 1645. During the whole of 
the months of May and June, in that 
year, the country in and about Leices- 
ter was completely scoured by the 
forces engaged in the civil wars of that 
eventful period ; and we learn that 
after the fatal conflict at Naseby, the 
Parliamentarian forces pursued King 
Charles's army to within a short dis- 
tance of Leicester, which place was in 
a few days afterwards delivered up by 
Lord Hastings (the Royalist Governor) 
to -agf eens Fairfax. 

t does not exactly appear whether 
Cromwell ever sand 2 ral but 
that he was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood there is no doubt; and (it 
has been said) he visited for a few 
hours the seat of his old and tried 
friend, Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, at Noseley 
in this county. The most probable 
conjecture is, that the ring to which I 
havecalled the attention of your readers, 
was dropped in the hurry of pursuit or 
removal by some distinguished Parlia- 
mentarian officer. This conjecture is 
rather strengthened by the circum- 
stance, that the leading and influential 
characters resident in and about En- 
derby at the period of the civil wars, 
were staunch Royalists, whose pro- 

rties and neighbourhood would there- 
‘ore be more exposed to the ravages of 
the enemy's forces upon the dreadful 
change which so suddenly took place 
in the fortunes of the misled but much- 
injured Charles. 

I am quite aware that the heads of 

county 
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county families, attached to the Repub- 
lican cause, provided themselves with 
rings emblematick of their sentiments 
on the triumph of the Commonwealth, 
and that others, holding different opi- 
nions, followed the example at the Re- 
storation; but for the reasons I have 
stated, 1 think the Enderby Ring is 
net one of these, and indeed its di- 
mensions and general character Stamp 
it en militaire. There may be others 
extant of a similar description, but I 
have never seen nor heard of any, and 
I shall be obliged by the assistance of 
any of your Antiquarian Correspondents 
in the investigation *. 

The ring worn in remembrance of 
King Charles 1. (mentioned in vol. 
xc1il. p. 36) would form a singularly 
interesting companion to the one 
lately discovered. It is impossible for 
the mind to contemplate the different 
impulses under which these remi- 
niscences were framed, without being 
insensibly led to a recollection of those 
eventful times when all that was great 
and good, sacred and venerable, fell a 
prey to a spirit of enterprise, fostered 
indeed in some measure by ideas of 
mistaken = ative, but engendered 
in the restless vigour of ardent and ac- 
tive minds, propelled by the applause 
of a multitude fond of change, and 
jealous of monarchy. 

While the ring of Charles teaches 
us on the one hand, that there are 
situations in which a most amiable 
Man and conscientious Prince may err, 
and that there are privileges and asser- 
tions of rights, which however valid in 
the abstract, it would be unwise under 
peculiar circumstances to insist upon, 
the ring of Cromwell guards us on the 
other, inst the shoals and quick- 
sands » that popularity which no 
sooner elevates those who have attained 
it, than it renders them objects of 
envy and supicion to. the very men 
who have been the instruments of 
their advancement. The tree of liberty 
can alone flourish under the genial in- 
fluence of a limited monarchy ; in other 
soils it may appear luxuriant for a 
time, but its luxuriance is ephemeral, 





* I should account myself guilty of great 
ingratitude, were I not to take this oppor- 
tunity of returning my sincere thanks to the 
— representative of the Cromwell 

ily, for his very kind and polite attention 
to some recent enquiries of mine. 


Curious Ring.—The late Lord Erskine. 


(April, 
and the certain precursor of its decay. 
Those who ought to watch its growth 
and trim its branches, are too busily 
engaged in schemes of personal aggran- 
dizement' and influence to regard it, 
and it eventually falls a prey to the 
ruling but transitory dominion of some 
prevalent Faction, the members of 
which are not unlikely to employ it as 
materials for the scaffold or the guillo- 
tine. No man ever died more tho- 
roughly convinced of the absolute ne- 
cessity of monarchy than Cromwell ; 
no one had more cause to complain of 
his early associates; and an attentive 
examination of the various biographi- 
cal memoirs of that extraordinary cha- 
racter, and of the times in which he 
lived, forms, in my humble judg- 
ment, one of the most interesting as 
well as instructive studies, to which 
an Englishman, anxious to entertain a 
just estimate of the blessings he now 
enjoys, can devote himself. 
J. Srocxpa.e Harpy. 


—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, April 3. 


i your last volume, p. 553, yon 
gave a good memoir of the public 
life of that shining meteor at the Eng- 
lish bar, the late Lord Erskine. My 
resent communication will have te- 
erence to his private affections. You 
state correctly that he married March 
29, 1779, Frances daughter of Daniel 
Moore; Esq. M.P. for Great Marlow, 
by whom he had a numerous family ; 
and go on to say, 

** The part sustained by the late Mrs. 
Erskine, before the cloud that overhung 
their first enttance into life dissipated, is 
highly honourable to her feelings; she ac- 
companied her husband to Minorca, follow- 
ed his fortunes with the most cheerful con- 
stancy, and while he was engaged in the 
pursuits of a most laborious profession, 
never suffered any pleasure or amusement to 
interrupt her in the assiduous discharge of 
her domestic duties.” 


The affection between Lord Erskine 
and this Lady, is strongly marked 
in his will, which is dated Nov. 15, 
1782, and begins in nearly these words: 
_s Being, from a sense of honour, 
and not from any motive of personal 
resentment or revenge, about to expose 
my life to great peril, it is a comfort 
to me that I have so few duties to 
fulfil previous to an event which may 
deprive me of every other opportunity 

of 
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of so doing.” It then proceeds to 


enumerate certaiu sums, constituting 
the amount of the testator’s property, 
which is stated to have been all ac- 
quired since his practice at the bar, and 
to be g,000/. consols, and about 1,000/. 
more in bills. It is all left, with the 
highest expressions of confidence and 
affection to his wife, for herself and 
children, they to inherit it after her 
decease, in equal shares, as they attain 
twenty-one years of age. But he pro- 
vided, as on account of her youth she 
might probably marry again, and as 
such an event, though by no means 
deprecated by him, might be incom- 
patible with the interests of his chil- 
dren, that upon such second marriage 
the property should be transferred to 
his sister, Lady Anne Erskine, in trust 
for them as above-mentioned. 

A request is left to the testator’s 
brother, the Earl of Buchan, that as 
his property was not sufficient to enable 
Mr. Erskine to educate his son David 
in a manner suitable to his birth, that 
he would make it such as they both 
derived from their father, improved by 
his own talents and experience. 

He only excepted from the property 
left-as above, the ring and sleeve-but- 
tons set with his wife's hair, in which 
he desired to be buried, as he usually 
wore them. - 

The codicil is dated ** Carleton Ho- 
tell, Pall-mall, 2d Oct. 1786,” and was 
made only for the purpose of confirm- 
ing the contents of the will, his pro- 
perty since its execution having much 
accumulated, and for giving his chil- 
dren since born, and those he might 
in future have, an equal participation 
with the others in its provisions. 

From their remote date it is not to 
be wondered at that the papers are 
somewhat defaced and mutilated ; and 
it will be considered remarkable that 
such a lapse of time and change of 
circumstances, should not have induced 
a man of legal attainments to have left 
a more recent declaration of his testa- 
mentary intentions. 

The will was registered in the Pre- 
rogative Office on the 2d of January, 
1824; letters of administration with 
the same, and the codicil annexed, 
having been committed to David now 
Lord Erskine. The personals were 
sworn under 10002. 


1 hope to stand excused for giving 
Gent. Mac. April, 1824. 
¢ 


3 


The late Lord and Lady Erskine, 
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publicity to the following Letter, writ- 
tea by the learned Advocate on his re- 
covery from a dangerous illness, as it 
is so generally interesting, and repre- 
sents his Lady in so amiable a point of 
view, as his constant nurse during his 
tedious disorder, thus proving herself, as 
his Lordship afterwards expressed it in 
her epitaph, ‘‘ the most faithful and 
affectionate of women :” 

<< My pear Sir, Tunbridge Wells, 

Sept. 6*. 

** YOUR letter has been with me 
three weeks unanswered, and as you 
are a good-natured fellow, you will 
lament to hear my apology. 

*« I received it in bed in the extre- 
mity of disease, and this is the first day 
I have risen from it long enough to be 
able to give any account of myself. 

** I was seized with what appeared 
acommon toothache, which swelled my 
face ; an attempt was made next day to 
draw the affected tooth, but it was not 
only unsuccessful, but increased the 
inflammation to a very high degree. 
Next day three immense abscesses 
formed near the part, one in the throat, 
from which I several times, by season- 
able operations, narrowly escaped suf- 
focation. The last was, indeed, a near 
run, for the passage closed in the night 
suddenly, and after lying on the floor 
in the agony and sweat of death for 
many minutes, while the surzeon was 
coming, I thrust Mrs. Erskine’s scis- 
sars down my throat and stabbed it, 
which, with other favourable conjunc- 
tures, saved my life. 

_ * Ever since, the surgeon has slept 
in the next room to me; that is now 
sixteen days ago; and I sent for the 
famous anatomist and surgeon John 
Hunter, by express that night, who has 
been with me here ever since. When 
the first abscess began to digest away, 
a new one formed beneath my ear, 
and after an inflammation such as I 
believe was never seen in such a part, 
opened into the corner of my throat by 
a small pipe, and has ever since, to- 

ether with the other, been running 
into my mouth. Then came a third 
under my jaw, which after threatening 
to burst outwardly, broke likewise into 
my mouth. In this manner 1 have 
remained lying on one side for twenty- 











* No year mentioned ; robably about 
whi 


1790, or before 1793, in 


ch year John 
Hunter died. 


five 
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five days, without the ibility of 
sleeping if nature would, have per- 
mitted, because I am obliged to be 
awake to let the matter ran out. The 
pain, however, would have destroyed 
me long ago, and therefore I take 
laudanum every three hours, a 
always when the effect goes off, an 

my nurse prevents my falling asleep. 
Indeed, poor Mrs. E. has been my 
nurse the whole. time, having sat up 
with me all through it, to give direc- 
tions to the strangers about me. 

** By God's good mercy, and the inde- 
fatigable exertions of that most extra- 
ordinary being, Hunter, I am out of all 
danger, and am getting fast well. 
The abscesses are most spent, and are 
healing, and Nature putting herself to 
rights. 

“ Although I cannot walk, I am or- 
dered to leave this place to-morrow, 
Hunter thinking the air hostile to me. 
I am to go into the hot salt water at 
Margate; and before you come into 
that neighbourhood, for I am told you 
are to be near Deal, I hope to be able 
to give you the meeting. Mrs. E. 
joins me in best wishes. Adieu, and 
believe me to be sincerely yours, 

T. Erskine.” 

Lord Erskine had, I may truly say, 
the misfortune to lose this anviable 
Lady on the 26th of December 1805. 
She was interred in a large inclosed 
vault, on the West side of Tismpoteed 
Charch, and an elegant monument 
was soon afterwards erected by Lord 
Erskine to her memory. The execu- 
tion of this monument does so much 
credit to the sculptor, Mr. Bacon, jun. 
that I request you to lay before your 
readers a representation of it, copied 
from Mr. Park’s valuable “* History of 
Hampstead.” (See Plate lI.) Her 
epitaph will be seen on the plate. 

Lord Erskine was fof many years a 
resident at Hampstead. About 35 
years ago, he “ purchased a house with 
a garden adjoining to it (connected by 
a subterranean passage), upon the very 
top- of Hampstead-hill, above Ken 
Wood It was at that time a very 
small place, and though commanding 
from its elevation a most extensive and 
splendid prospect, was entirely shut 
out from it by banks and hedge-row 
timber, so as to possess no beauty or 
interest whatsoever. The improve- 
ment and decoration of this spot 
was the amusement of many years, 
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and, though attended with a very con- 
siderable expense, by great additions 
to its extent, and by cultivation and 
ornament, amply repaid its possessor, 
by becoming a most delightful retire- 
ment, though within an hour's distance 
of any part of London. It is so en- 
tirely shut out from the road between 
Hampstead and Highgate, by walls 
and plantations, that no idea can be 
formed of it by strangers to the place. 
Lord Erskine having surrounded it 
with evergreens of different descrip- 
tions, gave it the name of Evergreen- 
hill ; and it is now in the possession of 
the widow of the late Wm. Key, Esq. 
Lord Erskine* having ascertained 
the intermentof Lord Buchan at Hamp- 
stead, in 1745, erected a marble tablet 
in the chancel of Hampstead Church, 
to his memory, upon which is this in- 
scription : 
** Near this place lies buried 
The Ricut Honovraste Davin Erskine, 
Ear or Bucuan, 
Lorp Carpross, 
Lorp AucuTeruousse, &c. &e. 
born A. D. 1672, 


died October 14th, O.S. A.D. 1745, 
aged 73. 
This stone was erected to his memory 


by his grandson 
Tuomas Lorp Erskine, 
an inhabitant of this parish.” 
Yours, &c. N.R.S. 


Mr. Urban, Muirtown, March?7. 
[X yee number for Kae w, I ob- 
served a r ing the Mosaic 
account of the Deluge. On. this subject 
you did me the favour to insert a paper 
ten months ago, in which I endea- 
voured to shew the certainty that this 
event was produced by the great Comet 
of 1680, the perihelion of which took 
place the very year which all the chro- 
nologies of repute give for the universal 
Deluge. I endeavoured to shew that 
the book of Genesis very strongly indi- 
cates the influence of an external 
cause, such as a Comet, to have pro- 
duced that event, and that the future 
conflagration is predicted as coming 
from a similar cause, though under 
different circumstances; and that the 
earliest Egyptian records regarding the 
Phoenix, were easily referable to the 
effects of the same ageney; from which 
our globe is now slowly recovering its 
old polar position. 
Every circumstance which has be- 
* Park’s Hampstead, p. 319. 
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come the object of my contemplation, 
has strongly tended to strengthen the 
direct evidences which I have alluded 
to; and I am convinced that the facts 
which have appeared (to all the system- 
founders who ewe preferred ingenuity 
to plain evidence) so long difficult and 
contradictory, will strongly confirm the 
views I have given: that the earth has 
been under an influence(from the effects 
of which it is slowly regaining its for- 
mer position) which has broken up its 
antient surface, and buried the remains 
of former animals and vegetables under 
its present upper stratum, is so evident 
in every country, that it does not re- 
quire any thing to be urged in support 
of it. But what has seemed most un- 
accountable is, that not only the vege- 
table remains of hot climates should 
found imbedded in the coldest coun- 
tries, but that animal remains, which 
could not have been conveyed by any 
current, or shifting, or rush of water, 
undecayed, should have been found 
with the flesh frozen, and little affected 
by putridity, in frozen northern cli- 
mates; while it is evident these ani- 
mals must have been produced in 
warm and even fertile and woody re- 
gions. I attribute this to the same 
great cause—the attraction and change 
of the polar inclination, which pro- 
duced the Deluge; the influence (if 
neither direct on the poles, or equato- 
rial parts) of any vast external aitrac- 
tion would draw over the pole of any 
body moving on its axis, like the 
cant, towards the point of attraction ; 
and leave such body with its poles in- 
clined, in degree just according to the 
intensity of its rotative velocity, and of 
the degree of attraction; and to the 
temporary situation of the attracting 
body at the time, in relation to the 
body attracted. This must have dis- 
placed the whole water on the globe 
with vast derangement and ruin; and 
this must have inevitably happened, 
unless the external body so attract- 
ing moved nearly opposite to the 
plane of the equator, or directly in 
a line with the polar diameter, or 
nearly so. 

When the earth’s axis was not in- 
clined as it is, the seasons must have 
been far more equal than now; and 
many animals been produced capable 
of enjoying life in regions which the 
present variety of temperature renders 
unfit for their existence. As to the 
difficulty which is often stated regard- 
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ing the vast mass of water which reign- 
ed over the earth at the diluvial epoch, 
surely there is nothing which is not 
easily accounted for, either from the 
mass of this planet itself, or from the 
atmosphere which has moved near it ; 
and to shew the small extent of the 
rise of water compared to the size of 
the earth, it will found, that even 
13,000 feet perpendicular of water on 
the surface of the earth, would not 
change its shape in a greater propor- 
tion than a piece of paper would alter 
the shape of a globe three feet in dia- 
meter, if such was to be pasted over 
the surface of it. By this easy, though 
homely mode of evidence, the effecis 
of the Deluge (though so vast to our 
perceptions) will lose the erroneous 
magnitude which we are apt to give 
to them. It seems to me, that this 
cause of the Deluge above stated is so 
clearly evident—that it so clearly ex- 
lains, and plainly accounts for all the 
acts which have perplexed writers on 
the subject (leaving nothing difficult 
when admitted), as to make it won- 
derful that the smallest doubt can re- 
main upon a subject equally evident 
as it is important. H. R. 


Mr. Ursan, March 15. 
ANY wise and good men have 
studied and meditated upon that 
extraordinary event recorded in the 7th 
chap. of the Book of Genesis, and to 
them as well as to your Correspondent 
x¢iv. p. 101), difficulties and seem- 
ing contradictions to philosophy have 
presented themselves. But we should 
remember that the sacred volume was 
not written to teach us natural philo- 
sophy, but to reveal to us the will of 
God, and therefore we cannot expect 
that the causes of things should be 
therein philosophically Snwapes. 
With regard to the universality of the 
Deluge, we have continual proofs of- 
fered to our eyes, and the labours and 
observations of the geologists are daily 
roducing fresh evidence of that fact. 
or to what cause can we assign the 
finding of fossilized remains of fishes 
and other animals belonging to a for- 
mer world in every quarter of the 
globe, if the waters did not cover the 
whole face of the earth; and how shall 
we account for the fact of the highest 
eminences under heaven, to which the 
researches of man have had access, 
bearing to their very summits marine 
fossils, unless we allow that the moun- 
tains 
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tains of the earth were covered. In 
what manner the Deluge was effected, 
it is impossible for man to determine, 
for it was clearly miraculous: many 
and plausible hypotheses have been 
stated by those who endeavour to ac- 
count for the extraordinary phenomena 
from natural causes, but with all the 
philosophy and all the ingenuity em- 
ployed, none can arrive at a decisive 
conclusion, for though they may each 
assign a cause adequate to the effect, 
still the means by which it pleased 
God to bring the Deluge upon the 
earth, are veiled from oureyes. This, 
however, need not make us doubt of 
the facts revealed, for who can explain 
or even conceive how the earth was 
formed at the command of God? yet 
we doubt not of the creation: and the 
same power and the same voice which 
called things into being, effected those 
marvellous convulsions of nature, such 
indeed as never occurred before, and 
such as we are assured by God him- 
self will never again visit this earth. 

With regard to the darkness which 
took place at the time of our Lord’s 


Crucifixion, it was manifestly another 
instance of the almighty 


wer of 
God, at whose word the Sun was 
created, and at whose command its 
light was withheld when our blessed 
Saviour expired on the cross; for our 
Lord suffered on the day on which the 
Passover was eaten by the Jews, which 
festival was always kept at the time of 
the full Moon, ee it was impossible 
that the Moon’s shadow could fall upon 
the earth, and therefore no eclipse 
could take place; and moreover the 
darkness in total eclipses of the Sun 
does not last above -” minutes in 
any place, whereas the darkness at 
the Crucifixion lasted three hours. 
Three of the Evangelists inform us, 
that the darkness was “‘over all the 
land;” that is, Judea; for both in the 
Old and New Testament, the word yn 
is used to denote a particular region ; 
and in several places in the New Tes- 
tament, the country of Judea is thereby 
evidently signified. Let me not, how- 
ever, be supposed to undervalue reason 
and philosophy ; most thankful indeed 
ought we to be for the noble faculties 
of the mind with which it has pleased 
a kind Providence to endow us, and 
which enable us to perceive and un- 
derstand the wondrous phenomena of 
Nature. Philosophy with a humble 
mind must make a man wiser and bet- 
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ter; though it may in some instances, 
when pride and arrogance are alread 
implanted, cause those noxious nm | 
of the mind to grow and increase to an 
alarming extent. But the trae philo- 
sopher, while he is led by Reason 
through the intricate mazes of Nature, 
whether he scans the heavens, and 
calculates the revolutions of our solar 
system, whether he descends into the 
bowels of the earth and studies the 
formation of this atom of the universe 
upon which we live, or whether he 
directs his thoughts to the contempla- 
tion of animal life, and discovers how 
wonderfally and fearfally the habita- 
tions of the vital spirit are constructed, 
will never lose sight of the great First 
Cause, and in all his researches into 
the organization of the material world, 
will “look through Nature up to Na- 
ture’s God.” x. Zz. 


—_@o— 
Mr. Urpan, March 12. 


CURIOUS specimen of literary 
coincidence, Poth as to the sub- 
ject of research, and the conclusions 
drawn, is furnished by a Correspond- 
entin your Feb. Number, p.103. Mr.R. 
Sheppard there draws the attention of 
the publick to three points connected 
with the illustration of ancient history 
by the light of modern travels; and 
by the testimony of parallel passages 
remote in origin, brings Belzoni to 
corroborate the Latin historian of 
Alexander the Great, as well as Hero- 
dotus, and other antient writers, in 
respect to some remarkable localities 
attached to the Oasis of Jupiter Ham- 
mon. As this gentleman does not 
quote, nor at all advert to the transla- 
tion of Curtius, of which I published 
a revised edition in 182!, I presume he 
has not seen it. You will allow me, 
therefore, to state that I have antici- 
pated his first observation (almost in 
the same words), namely, that Belzoni 
misquotes Herodotus, with respect to 
the alternations of temperature in the 
Fountain of the Sun; and that when 
our modern agg sen expresses his 
surprise at the description handed 
down on classic authority, not agree- 
ing with his own experience,—the 
harmony between the two accounts is 
on the contrary exact and satisfactory. 
(See vol. I. of the Translation of Cur- 
tius, Additional Notes, p. 552.) 
Then again, as to another circum- 
stance of corroboration. Curtius plac- 
ing 











ing the Fountain of the Sun in a 
e* (that is, a wood without un- 
, on eth and Belzoni finding the 
remarkable well with so many claims 
to be identified with it, in a “‘ wood of 
alm and other trees.” The Trans- 
ator’s commentary places in review 
both these lineaments of confluent cha- 
racter. (Ibid. p. 550.) 

The third point relates to the curious 
incident of the ravens and the crows 
alike meeting and appearing to greet 
the two’ travellers, attracted, at the 
distance of so many ages, by the spi- 
rit of inquiry to the same spot. Here, 
too, the Translator has associated the 
ancient and modern authorities, giv- 
ing, in a foot-note, the same 
from Belzoni, with which your Cor- 
respondent collates this identical place 
in Curtius. The process in exhibit- 
ing them is merely reversed. (Vol. I. 
p- 394.) : : 

On one curve, indeed, of this geo- 
graphical problem, there appears to be 
a point at which we diverge, and the 
ae of two ways in search of a so- 
ution conducts us widely apart; for 
Mr. Sheppard thinks that the ruins 
which Belzoni found in the same 
Oasis with the fountain, namely, at 
EI Cassar, are those of the far-famed 
temple of Jupiter Hammon; whereas 
the Translator of Curtius, on the very 
ground that Belzoni appears to have 
identified the intermittent well now 
existing there, with the Fountain of 
the Sun, infers that the remains of a 
distinct temple (discovered and de- 
scribed by the two travellers, Browne 
and Hornéman, in another Oasis, 
Siwah, represent the more probable 
site of the ancient temple of Jupiter 
Hammon, which was resorted to for the 
celebrated oracle; because, while Cur- 
tius states that the fountain was in 
another grove (by synecdoche for 
Oasis) ; en tells us, that there 
was a second temple: in which parti- 
cular, though his testimony is solitary, 
he is supported by the extant ruins in 
El] Cassar. On an attentive compari- 


son of the claims of the Oasis of Siwah, 
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to which Belzoni was unable to pene- 
trate, to be received as the seat of the 
first ; and of El Cassar, of the second ; 
—the Translator of Curtius offers this 
conclusion: that the allotment of two 
distinct sites, one for the Oracle, and 
another for the Fountain, reconciles 
all the ancient historians who have de- 
scribed the fertile patches of territory 
comprehended in ancient Hammon, 
contin out in bold relief in the midst 
of the desert ; while it harmonizes the 
pretensions of modern travellers, by 
dividing the crown of discovery. 
Yours, &c. P, Pairs. 


—}— 


Wrabness Parson- 

Mr, Unsay, age, March 10. 
HROUGH the medium of your 
useful Magazine, I am desirous 
again to call the attention of your 
readers to the researches of Mr. Bel- 
zoni, which indeed have been of such 
an important nature as to create an in- 
terest almost unprecedented in the 
_ The employment of a few 
ours in diffusing light upon disco- 
veries so valuable, can scarcely be 

considered as thrown away. 


*€On the 22d we continued our route to- 
wards the West, and had to over a very 
high bank of sand to leave Rigen el Cassar 
and reach a valley, in which we continued 
travelling in that direction till we came to 
an open plain, and a fine horizon before us. 
1 observed at a distance a spacious plain of 
sand and stones, with several heaps above 
the rest. On our approach, I found they 
were tumuli, nearly in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, from twenty to thirty feet long. 
There were, I believe, nearly thirty, and 
some of them I calculated were large enough 
to contain an hundred corpses; and conse- 
quently altogether form a good number, I 
must beg leave to make one observation on 
these tumuli, which, perhaps, will give some 
idea to the learned, as I hope my humble 
or wn will meet the approbation of some 
of them. It will be recollected that Cam- 
byses, after having conquered Egypt, sent 
part of his army to the conquest of the Am- 
monii in the deserts of Lybia, which was be- 
trayed by their guides, who were Egyptians, 
and left to ont in the desert, and nothing 








* I so translate the nemus of Curtius here, partly by induction from the context, be- 
cause while the trees serve the purpose of shade, the access to a grove is easy and pleasant ; 


and partly because I consider that as nemus is generally supposed to be sylva, a wood with 


underwood, so it is distinguished from saltus, a forest, both by inferior magnitude and con- 
tinuity. A forest is a cluster of woods, with intervening lawns. 1 suppose that when the 
Latin uame salius was conferred upon it, the inventor of the appellation was contemplating 
that feature in forest scenery which the English woodman 
der another aspect, strike the mind as leaps. 





lights, but which may, un- 


more 
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more was heard of them. It is the general 
opinion that the Ammonii were in the West- 
ern direction of the Nile; and it is well 
known that Alexander employed only nine 
days in his visit to that place from Alexan- 
dria. Consequently, it is pretty clear that 
the Ammonii were not in the Southern 
Oasis as it is supposed, merely because it is 
stated by Herodotus that Cambyses sent his 
army into that place from Thebes; but, by 
all other accounts, it appears that they 
could not have been so far from the sea. 
And it is more probable that the army was 
sent from Memphis, and not from Thebes, 
which agrees with many other points in 
history; for instance, not only in the dis- 
tance, but also in the description of the 
Western Oasis and its temple. I am now 
laying before my readers my own ideas, 
which I formed in consequence of what I 
had seen, and of the little calculation 1 could 
make from antient history on the subject. 
Recollecting that the said army of Cambyses 
had been lost in these deserts, I have no he- 
sitation in supposing that the above tumuli 
were made to cover the unfortunate wretches 
who perished, no doubt, from thirst. The 
direction from Memphis to these Elloah, 
either of Siwah or El Cassar, is Westward, 
The situation where these people are stated 
to have perished is the desert of Lybia; the 
tumuli are situated between Memphis and 
the Elloah in the desert of Lybia, where 
there is no index to direct the stranger on 
his way, if he is left by his guide; nor 
even a stone or a shadow to Soner hin 
from the Sun. A learned man wrote to me, 
that these people could not be the Persians, 
merely because it was not their custom or 
religion to cover the dead bodies, but to 
leave them to the birds of prey; conse- 
quently, these could not be the army of 
Cambyses. But let this learned man recol- 
lect, that, independently of the points he 
has mentioned, these people could not have 
been buried by their countrymen at all; for 
it is natural to suppose that they did not 
know where they were; otherwise there 
would be reason to believe that we should 
know something more of what became of 
them, than the dry account given by Hero- 
dotus, that they were left to perish in these 
deserts. It is, therefore, more reasonable 
to suppose that the remains of these wretches 
were accumulated by some other nation, 
perhaps by the Ammonii themselves; though 
they protested they knew nothing of them, 
and that the army never reached their coun- 
try. At any rate I should be happy to know 
« al these people were, and by what cause 
they came there, if they are not the above 
people from the army of Cambyses. The 
calculation of the number could not have 
been made with accuracy, in consequence of 
the different sizes of the tumuli; besides, 
if these corpses were collected only when 
skeletons, they would of course occupy much 
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less space than when in flesh ; but, notwith- 
standing all this uncertainty, I have no hesi- 
tation in asserting that, in those tumuli I 
saw, there could have been buried three 
thousand ple. Besides, from the in- 
formation J received from the Bedoweens, I 
found that this was not the place where 
there was the greatest number, and that, at 
a little distance, there were a great many of 
the same to which I could not persuade the 
Bedoweens to take me, as they were afraid 
that our supply of water would fall short.” — 
Belzoni, vol. II, p, 172 —182. 

The fact of the above-mentioned 
tumuli having been raised over the 
corpses of the soldiers belonging to the 
army of Cambyses, seems to be fully 
established by Mr. Belzoni. That 
they were raised by the hand of man, 
is not to me so certain. The learned 
man mentioned by Mr. Belzoni, as 
having written to him that these tu- 
muli could not contain the bodies of 
the Persians, because it was not their 
custom to cover the bodies of the dead, 
but to leave them to the birds of prey, 
was surely under a great mistake; for 
Herodotus (Clio, ch. 140) speaks with 
doubt of its being a custom of the Per- 
sians not to bury the body of a man till 
it had att aK been torn by a bird 
or adog. That the Magi did so, he 
then positively asserts ; and afterwards 
says, ** but the Persians bury the body, 
having first besmeared it with wax, in 
the earth.” In perfect agreement with 
Herodotus, is that remarkable passage 
in Xenophon’s Cyropedia, in which 
Cyrus, on his death-bed, says, ‘* For 
my body, my sons, when life has for- 
oken it, inclose it neither in gold nor 


silver, nor any other matter whatso- 


ever. Restore it immediately to the 
earth. Can it be more happy than in 
being blended, and in a manner incor- 
porated with the benefactress and com- 
mon mother of human kind?” How- 
ever, that neither Persians nor Egyp- 
tians gave themselves the trouble to in- 
ter the bodies of those unfortunate wan- 
derers in the Lybian desert, may be in- 
ferred from a passage in Herodotus 
(Thalia, ch. 12), where, after — 
ing of the battle between Cambyses 
and Psammenitus, not far from Pelu- 
sium, he mentions an extraordinary 
circumstance to which he himself was 
an eye-witness. ‘‘The bones of the 
Persians and Egyptians were still in 
the place where the battle was fought, 
but separated from each other. The 
skulls of the Egyptians were so hard, 
that a violent stroke of a stone would 

hardly 
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hardly break them; and those of the 
Persians so soft, that you might break 
or pierce them through with the 
greatest ease imaginable.” Of course, 
either nation (Persian or Egyptian) 
could with great ease have interred 
these bodies, had the so doing been 
reckoned of any material consequence ; 
—that they did not do it, is an argu- 
ment against their having buried those 
which were lost in the desert. And 
are we then to suppose that the Am- 
monii, against whom the expedition 
was undertaken, thus carefully covered 
up their enemies’ bones? No, surely. 
or were any other agents besides the 
wind and the sand necessary. Suppose 
this army to have marched in small 
companies (which they would pro- 
bably do, to avoid putting in motion 
too great a body of sand) of about 100 
men each, drawn up five deep; a sud- 
den sand-storm overwhelming them 
(Herodotus, Thalia, ch. 26*), would 
form of each company a parallelogra- 
matic tumulus, much about the length 
mentioned by Mr. Belzoni. These 
tumuli would become firm in the 
course of time ;—may vary in the alti- 
tude, according to the ‘have of the 
winds and the quantity of sand agi- 
tated by them ;—and as they have hi- 
therto retained their form, so will they 
retain it, in all probability, for many 
successive ages. R. Sueprarp. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursay, Lake House, Ames- 


bury, Wilts, Mar.11. 

N a Letter, containing observations 

on Stonehenge, which I addressed 
to you on the 23d of May last, and 
which was inserted in your Mag. for 
June, p. 508, is the following ge: 
**The antient authors certainly repre- 
sent the Druids as resorting to woods 
and groves, and, I must confess, I 
know not how to reconcile such repre- 
sentations with the fact, that the struc- 
tures usually denominated Druidical 
Temples, are ever found in the most 
open and campaign countries.” The 





* Herodotus says, this catastrophe hap- 
pened whilst they were at dinner; which 
makes no material difference, as they would 
probably take their food in their ranks,—at 
any rate the companies would continue sepa- 
rate. The above fact disclosed, it seems, by 
the Ammonii, proves that they knew what 
became of the army. Perhaps all did not 
perish, but some few might survive to tell 


the dreadful tale ! 
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noe passage has been since con- 
troverted on general grounds by a wri- 
ter who signs himself D. N. H. in 
your Mag. for November last, p. 416 ; 
also by another Correspondent on the 
same grounds, and on arguments more 
particularly applicable to Stonchenge, 
it has been recently controverted in 
your Mag. for Jan. p. 9, under a signa- 
ture bearing the (to me well-known) 
initials of N. W. of W——+. 

It is for the purpose of defending 
the above passage, and in the hope of 
refuting their arguments, that I now 
address you. As the Letter of D.N.H. 
is prior in time, I will first reply to his 
= arguments. Although it may 

true that the Romans (whether 
correctly or not) a they had 
cause to hold the religion of the Druids 
in horror, yet I confidently call upon 
D.N. H. to produce from any classi- 
cal author (not from the unauthorized 
assertion of a mere commentator) a 
single passage asserting that it was 
the usage of the Romans to cut down 
the Druidical groves; the record of 
their so doing, as given us by Tacitus 
in his Annals, XIV. 30, stands I be- 
lieve singly, and from one instance 
alone we have no right (however we 
may infer) to establish an usage. Cx- 
sar asserts the religion of the Druids to 
be prevalent throughout Gaul, and if 
so, although we may suppose that their 
general influence was great, and that 
their rites were practised throughout 
the several states of that country, yet 
it is very remarkable, that, during 
his numerous wars related in so 
interesting and circumstantial a man- 
ner in his invaluable Commentaries, 
he nowhere states that the Druids 
either interfered with him politically, 
or that he ever found these priests ex- 
ercising in the numerous woods with 
which Gaul abounded, their (as al- 
leged by the Romans) horrid rites; he 
nowhere says, that on ¢his account he 
laid prostrate their woods and their 
roves ; when he did destroy the woods 
it was for the purpose alone of dislodg- 
ing his enemy from their retreats, and 
enabling his own army to cope with 
them on more equal terms; thus in- 
deed he did with the Morini and Me- 

napii. Cas. Comm. lib. 3. 29, 30. 
r must now direct the attention of 


your readers to those arguments, and, 


prima facie, strong facts adduced 
against the above passage, more espe- 
cially in their application to Stone- 

henge 
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henge by H.W. I certainly did mean 
to imply, that the structures usually 
denominated Druidical were, al ori- 
gine, placed in the most open and 
campaign countries ; in this implica- 
tion I as certainly did mean to include 
Stonehenge. This venerable monu- 
ment, Mr. Urban, I firmly believe, 
was, when first raised, surrounded as 
at present, by open plains, and that it 
never was encircled with groves but in 
the mind of the visionary antiquary. 
I will now advance my arguments in 
support of the above assertion, and 
then endeavour to reconcile the appa- 
rent difficulties stated by H. W. Khe 
first argument I derive from the struc- 
ture itself; it is well known that 
Stonehenge consists of two circles, and 
two ovals, respectively concentric; the 
stones of the outer circle were thirty in 
number, of a similar height, and bear- 
ing on them the same number of 
transverse stones, or imposts, so that 
the latter meeting in the centre of the 
head of each upright, formed a conti- 
nuous circle, or corona ; the outer oval 
was formed by five pair of uprights, 
the several pairs standing detachedly 
from each other, and all surmounted 


by separate and large transverse stones, 

or imposts ; this was the most massive 

part of the temple. The several trili- 

thons (as thus elegantly denominated 

by agers of this outer oval, with 
t 


their weig imposts, were consider- 
ably higher than the outer circle, and, 
although an interior part, it was clearly 
meant that the trilithons composing it 
should be conspicuous objects; that 
they should be freely seen even from 
a distance by all approaching this in- 
teresting edifice. Surrounding woods 
and groves would then have greatly in- 
terfered with, if not destroyed this evi- 
dent intent. 

I will now proceed to consider Stone- 
henge as connected with the surround- 
ing tumuli, and also those tumuli as 
connected with each other, by relative 
position. That Stonehenge was at all 
events a religious temple, and that the 
numerous surrounding tumuli were the 
sepultures of those (probably their 
chieftains, priests, and families,) who 
worshipped at Stonehenge, there can 
be little doubt. Now, Mr. Urban, 
from my accurate knowledge of the 
several grouped or more scattered bar- 
rows, | state with much confidence, 
there can be no doubt, that the tumuli 
were so purposely placed as to be cou- 
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pence seen from each other, and 
that those tumuli and the temple should 
be likewise mutually in view; the 
effect then of this apparent plan would 
be thus also destroyed by the interven- 
tion of woods and groves. 

As I am now incidentally speaking 
of tumuli, you will allow me to press 
into my service a collateral argument, 
which arises from their subject. Hav- 
ing advanced, that the structures usually 
denominated Druidical were ever 
placed in the most open and campaign 
countries, I must add, they are almost 
invariably found with tumuli, but al- 
though thas accompanied, yet tumuli 
are often seen both in groups and de- 
tachedly, without such structures or 
temples, and that, when so met with, 
they are likewise found in the most 
open and campaign countries. 

The next argument in disproof of 
the existence of woods and groves 
around Stonehenge, arises from a geo- 
logical view of the soil, and of its 
fitness or unfitness for the production 
of the oak, the favourite tree, as alledg- 
ed, of the Druids. The soil best adapt- 
ed for oak is a strong and deep loam ; it 
will also thrive well in a clay or sandy 
soil; but a more unlikely or unfit spot 
for an oaken grove pa no where be 
found than the ground surrounding 
Stonehenge, where the vegetable stra- 
tum is but a few inches thick, and the 
substratum a very compact chalk ; this 
is the case with by far the greater part 
of the plains, except that in partial and 
comparatively small portions the more 
elevated grounds occasionally possess 
some clay in their superior stratum ; 
these spots are provincially termed 
wood sour ground, and, although they 

roduce a few scattered thorns, there 
is no well-grounded reason to believe 
they were ever the sites of thriving 
woods and groves of oak. This tree not 
only delights in a deep soil, but, as 
physiologists know oil, it has a deep 
descending root called a taproot, which, 
if impeded in its course, causes the 
tree to become stunted and injured in 
its growth. 


<¢ —______. quae quantum vertice ad auras 
/Ethereas, tantum radice in Tartara tendit.” 
Virc, Geora. Lib. 2. 


Now then I must come ad experi- 
mentum crucis. If the environs of 
Stonehenge were anciently covered 
with oaken woods and groves, it fol- 
lows, that their roots must have more 

or 
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or less permeated the chalky substra- 
tam, the superior vegetable stratum 
being of the thickness yp of a few 
inches, they must have divided and 
subdivided that substratum to the depth 
of from two to four feet or upwards, 
and, whether those roots were grubbed 
up or fell into decay beneath the soil, 
by the gradual operations of Nature, 
yet they must have necessarily left the 
fore compact chalk, in both a loos- 
ened and discoloured state ; now, if 
H. W. will have any spot around 
Stonehenge opened with spade and 
ick-axe, he may readily convince 
Diesel, not only that the substratum 
has been unmoved by the hand of 
man, but also from its solidity and pu- 
rity of colour, that it has never been 
transpierced by the expansive power of 
vegetable matter, or its substance dis- 
alana by its decay; indeed, I will 
farther, if this chalky substratum 

ad been perforated by the roots of 
large woods and groves, and those 
roots left to their natural decay, it is 
by no means improbable (however 
singular the assertion may appear from 
the immense lapse of years) that at 
least their partial existence might still 
be found in the fissures of the compact 
chalk. I say this, judging from the 
wonderful preservative power I have 
occasionally seen in this soil. Repeated 
instances have occurred, when tumuli 
have been opened by my friend Sir 
Richard Hoare, and at the investiga- 
tion of which I have been present, 
that the remains of wood have been 
found attached to the different articles 
deposited, or in which they have been 
enclosed. These instances have occurred 
of course only when the deposit has 
been found in a cist or grave sunk at 
the bottom of the tumulus into the 
inferior soil ; such cist or grave, when 
originally dug, having been again filled 
in with the pure chalk unmixed with 
earth. Indeed, in this situation where 
skeletons have been, though but rarely, 
found, they have always been disco- 
vered in the most perfect state which 
it is possible to conceive. I have at 
such times seen the skull, not only with 
every tooth, but even each of them 
preserving its entire enamel,—a strong 
proof both of the preservative quality 
of pure chalk, a of a far different 
use of food from that of modern days. 
I will now make an endeavour to 
reconcile those facts (as stated by 
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H. W.) so apparently adverse ta my 
assertion, that Stonehenge was never 
surrounded by woods and groves. To 
do this clearly and satisfactorily, you 
will allow me, Mr. Urban, to lay be- 
fore your readers the passage from 
Domesday Book (to which he refers) 
relative to the manor of Amesbury, 
and its accompanying translation, both 
extracted from the transcript and trans- 
lation of that book, so far as it relates 
to Wilts, and published some years 
since by the late H. P. ‘Wyndham, 
Esq. of Salisbury. 

** Rex tenet Amblesberie. Rex Edwardus 
tenuit. Nunquam geldavit, nec hidata fuit. 
Terra est 40 carucate. In dominio sunt 
16 carucate et 55 servi, et 2 coliberti. Ibi 
quatuor viginti et 5 villani et 56 bordarii 
habentes 23 carucat Ibi 8 molini red- 
dunt 4 libras et 10 solidos, et 70 acre 
prati. Pastura 4 leuce longa, et 3 leuce 
late. Sylva 6 leuce longe et 4 leuce late. 
Hoc manerium,” &c. 

** The King holds Amblesberie. King 
Edward held it. It was never assessed nor 
hided. There are 40 plough-lands; 16 of 
which, with 55 servants and 2 coliberts, are 
in demesne. Eighty-five villagers and 56 
borderers occupy 23 plough-lands. Eight 
mills pay 4 pounds and 10 shillings. Here 
are 70 acres of meadow. The pasture is 6 
miles long, and 4 miles and a half broad. 
The wood is 9 miles long and 6 broad. 
This manor,” &c, 


I must now also request the favour 
that you will insert the following ex- 
tracts from the letter of H. W. 

*« If any one looks into Domesday Book 
for Amesbury, he will find a w there 
described, attached to the manor of Ames- 
bury, nine miles long, and six miles wide,” 

*< If he looks into Rymer’s Foedera, he 
will find a grant conferred by Edward II. 
(1307) of 40 oak trees annually to his sister 
Mary, for fire-wood, for her own use. In 
the same monastery at that time resided 
Eleanor, the widow of Henry III.; her 

rand-mother, who of course had a grant of 

re-wood equal to that of her grand-daugh- 
ter, and where could this annual consump- 
tion of fire-wood be supplied, if not from 
the wood still remaining of that described 
in Domesday.” 

By the above extracts it is evident 
that such a wood as H. W. refers to, is 
to be found in Domesday Book ; but 
your readers will perhaps be surprised 
to hear, that extensive woods well 
stocked with oak, descending with, 
and attached to the manor of Ames- 
bury, are to be found eight miles dis- 
that from that place, in the parish of 

West 
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West Grimstead ; they are called Bent- 
ley woods. I always thought they 
were a portion .of that manor, and in 
this opinion I am most fully confirmed 
by the result of a conversation with 
the steward on the subject; that gen- 
tleman not only stated to me that such 
was his own opiuion, but obligingly 
shewed me a Court Roll of the date of 
1721, in which they are minutely de- 
scribed, and entitled ‘* Bently woods, 

reell. of the manour of Amesbury 
Earls ;” and in the same document is 
a memorandum of the leasing on lives 
by copy of Court Roll, of a tenement 
there known by the name of the 
Keeper’s Lodge. These woods are now 
extensive, and is it not probable they 
may have been more so, as a portion 
of them might have been alienated 
ages since, as other woods adjoin them ? 

With regard to the grant cited by 
H. W. from Rymer’s Foedera, by 
Edward II. of 40 oak-trees to his sister 
Mary, for her own use, the distance of 
Bentley woods from Amesbury will 
form no argument against the supposi- 
tion of their being procured from 
thence, since yearly in this neighbour- 
hood the supply of wood for fuel is 
often fetched from great, and even 
greater distances. In all probability the 
demesnes of the manor (which in 
Domesday Book, so far as relates to 
the arable, were 16 plough-lands) were 
in the hands of the Abbess, and the 
ordinary supply of fuel was probably 
procured from the rough thickets, &c. 
of the then less cultivated low lands, 
and there is little doubt that the above 
grant was made by Edward II. for the 
comfort of his relatives, who were in- 
mates in the Abbey. As they resided, 
however, under the same roof, there 
are no grounds for concluding that a 
separate provision was ever necessary 
for his grandmother. The allowance 
of 40 oak-trees every year, it will readily 
be admitted, was almost a ruinous sub- 
straction from woods of even great 
extent ; and does not this furnish an- 
other argument why it is not probable 
that double that number should be 
thus unnecessarily sacrificed. 

I have thus placed H. W.’s wood 
eight miles off, and it now behoves 
me to spread the supposed scite with 
Nature’s verdant carpet; in other words, 
to cover it with turf, to prove, that 
Stonehenge was then surrounded with 
plain land, or what we provinciall 
term downs, and I propose to do this 
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from the record to which he himself 
refers us, Domesday Book, On a re- 
ference to the transcript from that 
book, it may be seen, that after the 

uantity of the arable has been given, 
} oe other sorts of land are mentioned 
under the terms pratum, pastura, and 
sylva (irrigated meadow is wholly out 
of the question), and I a with Mr. 
Wyndhan, that praéum is synonimous 
with our present word pasture, and 
that pastura is here referable to plain 
or down land; that pratum and pastura 
are used in contra-distinction as the 
mowing and feeding ground. Of the 
sylva + om already disposed. We will 
now consider the “‘ 70 acre praii;” 
this, I think, refers alone to the pas- 
tures bordering on a river. On an in- 
spection of the transcript relative to 
the whole county, such lands are always 
described, whenever a manor is so 
situated. 

Wecome now to the pastura, ‘* Pas- 
tura 4 leuce longe et 3 leuce late.” 
“« The pasture is 6 miles long, and 4 
miles anda half broad.” ‘That pastura 
means plain or down land, is self-evi- 
dent from the great extent here men- 
tioned, an extent amply sufficient to 
environ the temple of Stonehenge, and 
to exclude the probability of the sup- 

d woods and groves. I am most 
ully borne out in this signification of 
pastura, by referring to the account of 
the several manors payee, ae 
plains of both North and South Wilt- 
shire. I there find that in the manors 
of Amesbury, Boscombe, Cholderton, 
Chevrell, Chalke, Clatford, Durnford, 
Ebbesbourne, Enford, Figheldeam, 
Fittleton, Idmistone, Lavington, Mil- 
stone, Ogbourn, Orcheston, Rushall, 
Stapleford, Wanborough, Winter- 
borne, Wily, &c. large tracts of pas- 
tura are mentioned ; but that, vice versd 
in the several manors remote from these 
plains, such as Aldrington, Brink- 
worth, Bromham, Bremhill, Burbage, 
Cadenham, Christian-malford, Crud- 
well, Dantsey, Hardenhuish, Hullav- 
ington, Lacock, Lackham, Kemble, 
Nettleton, Purton, Rowde, Shalborne, 
Sherstone, Somerford, Westwood, &c. 
&c. there is in general none, and in 
any of them very little pastura. 

The word leuca in the foregoing 
extract, is, 1 presume, an error of Mr. 
Wyndham’s transcriber, as by Kel- 
haim’s Illustration of Domesday Book, 
it appears, I think, that it should have 
been /eu or leua ; it has been generally 

translated 
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translated a mile. Mr. Wyndham con- 
siders it as equal to a mile and a half. 
Blomefield, in his Norfolk, makes it 
equal to two miles, whilst by others it 
is supposed to be much less than 
either of those measures. It is utterly 
impossible to assimilate the measures 
of Domesday Book with ourown. We 
have not only no point of comparison, 
but in that record they even vary much 
in different counties, and often in the 
same county. The leuca, as applied by 
Mr. Wyndham both to the sy/va and 
pastura of the above extract, is evi- 
dently too great, whilst in most other 
manors it appears by far too short of 
the presumed real quantities of land. 
The acra, as applied to the land deno- 
minated pratum, ——- throughout 
the translation of Mr. Wyndham to 
be very deficient in measure, as com- 
pared with our modern acre. 

Having thus fully given my reasons 
for my credence in the assertion, that 
Stonehenge was, ab origine, surrounded 
by down, not by woods and groves, I 
will not trespass farther on your useful 
pages than to say, that in the present 
state of the question in discussion, 
whenever the contrary hypothesis is 
advanced, I cannot but exclaim credat 
Judeus Apella, non ego! yet I am not 
so devoted to my own Ro og as to 
close my eyes against the light, or perti- 
naciously to contend against the truth. 
So far from this being the case, I can 
assure you, Mr. Urban, I shall at all 
times peruse with pleasure the senti- 
ments of your Correspondents on this 
interesting subject; but as yet your 
Readers will permit me again to repeat, 
that ‘‘ the ancient authors certainly 
represent the Druids as resorting to 
woods and groves, and I must confess 
1 know not how to reconcile such re- 
presentations with the fact, that the 
structures of stone, usually denominated 
Druidical Temples, are ever found in 
the most open and campaign coun- 
tries.” Epwarp Douxeg. 


Mr. Ursan, March 9. 

O'S lately looking into your valuable 

Miscellany for November last, 
the article “ on Stonehenge” attracted 
my particular notice. Deeming an 
elucidation of the original use and de- 
signation of this a fabric to 
be a desideraium in British Literature, 


and hoping that the writer would be 
able to satisfy my curiosity, I hastily 
turned to the page referred to, and 





ily devoured’ his observations. 
ut how shall 1 express to you my 
disappointment? Instead of the infor- 
mation which my imagination antici- 
pated, I guedieet only a feeble attempt 
to uphold and maintain the antiquated 
and exploded notion of Druidical 
roves.’ It is, indeed, true, as Mr. 
uke justly observes, that “ the an- 
cient authors represent the Druids as 
resorting to woods and groves.” But 
were those ancient authors 
of the necessary qualifications to enable 
them to forma decisive judgment upon 
this point of controversy? A primary 
and indispensable qualification for this 
age seems to be a complete know- 
edge of the Druidical language, and a 
thorough acquaintance with the Bardic 
productions of Britain. Did they pos- 
sess these qualifications? No. Not 
one of them understood the Druidical 
language. In that language, the places 
of Druidical assembly are denominated, 
not Coedau and Liwynau, that is, 
woods and groves, but Cerrig, Carnau, 
and Cromlechau, that is, stones, and 
stone-structures. Nor werethesestone- 
structures ever environed with groves 
of trees, for the purpose, as your Cor- 
respondent insinuates, of veiling them 
from the eyes of the profane vulgar. 
On the contrary, they were open to the 
view of thousands of spectators ; and 
the rites performed therein were all 
done in “ the face of the sun, and in 
the eye of light,” as the British bards 
emphatically describe the celebration 
of them. 

Tacitus, indeed, the Roman histo- 
rian, mentions the sacri luci of the 
Druids, and is cited by your correspon- 
dent D. N. H. in confirmation: of his 
hypothesis. But is he not aware that 
the genuineness of the word Luci is 
not only doubted, but also deemed un- 
tenable, and that analogy requires the 
substitution of Loci. For then it 
would correspond and be synonimous 
with the Loco of Cesar (Lib. VI. 
Com.), and with the Kuxaw AsSev of 
Homer (Lib. 18 II.)*. The proper 
trauslation of the sacri of Tacitus is 
not religious, the version of your Cor- 
respondent, but consecrated ; for the 
stone-structures of the Druids were ap- 
plied to other purposes besides acts of 
religion. 

The knowledge of these and many 





* Much more ancient authors than 
Tacitus. 
other 
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other valuable and interesting particu- 
lars, was derived from a sal of a 
small treatise lately published, and 
intitled “‘ Druopedia, or a new and in- 
teresting View of the Druidical system 
of Education,” which I recommend to 
every student of British antiquities. 
The notion of Drnidical groves 
seems to have sprung from the erro- 
neous etymology of the name Druid, 
which doth not come, as is generally 
supposed, from the Greek APYZ, nor 
from the British Derw, the oak, 
but from the Hebrew root NIN, a 
magnificent gown descending to the 
heels. The Druids were the only 
Caste among the Britons, that were 
privileged to wear that habit. : 
As to the “ woods” which are said 
to have grown in the vicinity of Ames- 
bury, at the time of the publication of 
Domesday Book, it is as rational to 
suppose that they were planted by the 


Romans, as it is to suppose that they 
were in existence in the wera of the 
Druids, who flourished here 1000 years 
at least before the Roman invasion of 
Britain, and prior to the Norman con- 
quest 2066 years, at the lowest compu- 


tation. 1 ask, do identical trees of any 
kind last so long as 2000 years, in a 
country where the population is ex- 
cessive ?>—hominum infinita multitudo, 
as Cesar describes Britain in his time. 
(Lib. 5.) 

Lastly, if Tacitus really wrote Luci, 
groves, 2 would have applied to it the 
adjunct exusti, burnt down, rather 
than excisi, destroyed, or demolished. 
In my opinion, there can exist little 
doubt that the true reading is Loci, 
places. No credit is due to this His- 
torian’s base and unfounded calumny, 
viz. ** the Druidical sacrifice of human 
victims,” invented and propagated by 
his intolerant and Machiavelian coun- 
trymen, to justify their crucl massacre 
and extermination of a caste of people, 
whose existence and influence the 
deemed incompatible with their ambi- 
tious and aggrandizing projects. 

Yours, &c. MERLIN. 


—-@— 

On Metropo.itan Courts oF 
Requests.—No. IV. 
HAVING proceeded through the 

long lists of evils attendant on 
the present constitution of Courts of 
Requests, it now remains to show 
how those evils may be remedied. One 
principal evil is a want of time to form 
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a just decision ; this oe be? course be 
remedied by dividing the districts at 
present attached to the various Courts 
of Requests; but it is apprehended 
that if the following plan were carried 
into execution, there would exist but 
few objections to these Courts, even 
upon this account. 

Let Courts of Requests be in future 
composed of a President, with four as- 
sociates, thePresidentto be permanently 
appointed, to receive a salary equal to 
that now allotted to Magistrates under 
the Police Act, but to be derived from 
the fees of the Court over which he 
presides. It would be perhaps better if 
the President were required to be a 
member of the legal profession. The 
four associates should be selected from 
among the most respectable inhabitants 
of the district, in a manner somewhat 
similar to that in which Juries are 
chosen. They should sit but for one 
Court-day, new members being sum- 
moned for every Court, and they would 
of course réceive no remuneration for 
their services. We may reasonab 
expect that a Court, thus constituted, 
would be more likely to decide justly 
and impartially than the Courts at pre- 
sentestablished. The President would 
possess an acquaintance with all the 
principles of the jurisprudence of his 
country, and from being a constant 
and indispensable member of the Court, 
would of course preserve those general 
regulations which he conceived to be 
necessary for the disposal of business 
and the preservation of order, while 
the local Saoutiniee of the other mem- 
bers of the Court would be advantage- 
ously employed. It would be hardly 
possible for party spirit, rivalry, or en- 
mity to occur among them ; and as it 
would not be previously known who 
would be members of the Court, they 
would not be exposed to the danger of 
solicitation from the suitors in the 
Court—a practice now, alas! too com- 
mon. The decisions would of conrse be 
by a majority; but if this majority was 
no greater than three to two, an appeal 
should be allowed to another tribunal, 
formed as will be described hereafter. 

No summons ought to be issued 
from this Court, unless the party de- 
siring to obtain it should first give 
an account not only of the amount of 
the debt, but likewise of the manner 
in which it became owing, in order to 
prevent persons being subjected to un- 
necessary trouble and expense; sum- 

monses 
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monses being at present frequently ob- 
tained prare | parties ase 1 lable 
for the payment of a debt. The day 
appointed for the decision of the case 
ought to be as early as possible; the 
second day after the issuing of the 
summons would be about the proper 
period. When the Court decides a 
claim to be just, it should likewise 
order the payment of the debt and 
costs within seven days, unless the de- 
fendant should desire the indulgence 
of some future time in which to pay 
his debt, which indulgence the Court 
ought not to concede without being 
fully satisfied of the party’s inability to 
discharge the debt within the period 
just stated; and in order as much as 
possible to prevent frivolous applica- 
tions for delay, a fee should be taken 
in all such cases. No second day of 
hearing should be allowed. If the de- 
fendant did not appear on the appoint- 
ed day, judgment should be given 
against him by default. The hearings 
ought to be arranged so as to prevent loss 
of time, and the inconvenient crowd- 
ing of the Court; and especially the 
doors of the Court ought ever to be 
open to the public. If the defendant 
dispute the debt, the Court ought not 
to be satisfied with the mere oath of 
the plaintiff that it is a just debt, but 
ought to proceed to examine him as to 
the manner in which that debt was 
incurred, in, which examination, of 
course, the debtor ought to be allowed 
to participate. In order to enforce at- 
tention to the decrees of the Court, it 
should be intrusted with power to 
commit fraudulent debtors to hard la- 
bour in the House of Correction for a 
certain period ; and lest this power 
should be abused, an appeal to the 
Quarter Sessions shouid allowed, 
and in order to discourage vexatious 
appeals, the Quarter Sessions should 
be authorized to prolong the original 
period of imprisonment. 

Executions on the goods of a debtor 
should still be permitted ; and a debtor 
concealing his_ effects, or the parties 
assisting therein, subject to imprison- 
ment and hard labour in the House of 
Correction. 

Each of these Courts ought to be 
held as nearly as possible in the centre 
of their appointed district, and each 
should possess a Clerk or Clerks, with 
Bailiffs. These officers would of course 
receive a remuneration from the fees of 
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the Court, which fees ought to be re- 
duced considerably lower than the 
resent standard ; and it would perha 
adviseable that the Bailiffs shou 
be entitled to no fees, unless they suc- 
cessfully discharge their duty; suspi- 
cions, apparently too well grounded, 
being at present very generally enter- 
tained of the integrity of several of 
these officers. The following scale of 
fees would be fully adequate to the 
payment of the salary of the President, 
the remuneration of the Clerks and 
Bailiffs, and the discharge of all inci- 
dental expenses. 


a @ 
Summons and Service........0000001 0 
Judgment. ....... eesceessecscoeeseees 0 6 
Execution and Service........000.. 20 
Summons for Witness ........ .... 06 
On Extension of time for payment 
Giese weanennesions 1 


Of which one half might be appro- 
priated as the President’s stipend, and 
the other moiety divided among the 
Clerks — — according to the 
uantum of duty they respectively per- 
ormed. No dase’ ben ton ‘ie 
stated ought to be exacted, as every 
experience proves that they are full 
sufficient for the purposes above stated. 
A sum might be reserved from out of 
the fees, to remunerate any extraordi- 
nary exertion on the part of any offi- 
cer, and occasionally to perform an 
act of humanity by relieving some un- 
fortunate plaintiff for the loss of his 
costs, as well as his debt. 

The Court ought likewise to be em- 
powered to inflict a fine, and, on non- 
payment, to commit to prison. persons 
who should disturb their proceedings, 
or threaten or obstruct the officers em- 
ployed by them while in the discharge 
of their duty; or who should endea- 
vour to prevent, by persuasions, money, 
or otherwise, any person from becom- 
ing a witness in any matter before 
them ; or any witness who being sum- 
moned to give evidence shall refuse or 
neglect to appear; or any plaintiff who 
shall bring a frivolous and vexatious 
suit before the Court. The fines so to 
be levied ought to be limited in their 
amount, as well as the term of impri- 
sonment in case of non-payment; and 
it might perhaps be advisable that 
they should not be inflicted, unless four 
out of the five members of the Coust 
should concur in their propriety. 

A Barristar. 
Fiy 
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FLY LEAVES.—No. XVIII. 
Literary Contracts continued. 


(From MSS. in the possession of Mr. 
Upcott, of the London Institution. ) 


OSEPH ADDISON, on 7th of 

.April, 1713, received of Tonson 
107/. 10s. for the copyright of Cato. 
First acted at Drury Lane Theatre, 14 
April, 1713. On the 29th, the third 
edition advertised, and fourth on 14th 
of May. 

Jolin Addison received, 26 Jan. 1735, 
of Mr. Watts, twenty-five guineas for 
the sole right of his ‘‘ Translation of the 
entire works of Petronius Arbiter.” On 
the 26th of March following, a receipt 
for fifteen guineas for his ‘“Translation 
of the Odes of Anacreon.” In the 
Bibliotheca Britannica the first is call- 
ed “‘ a'spirited version,” and the latter 
“a good translatiori, with useful notes.” 
Where is there any account of the 
translator? 

Thomas Augustus Arne, 18 Nov. 
1761, for thirty guineas impowered 
Mr. John Cundell “to print one im- 
pression of an English opera called 
Artaxetxes,—to be forthwith perform’d 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent-garden.” 
The number to be printed to be one 
thousand five hundred, “ with a re- 
served payment of twenty guineas for 
another impression.” Cundell, on the 
following day, sold a moiety of the 
copyright to Tonson for ‘one half of 
the coppy mony,” and on the 3d April, 
1762, twenty guineas was paid Dr. 
Arne “‘ for the second edition.” 

Charles Beckingham, on 13 Nov. 
1719, received of Curll “for the sole 
right and title to the copy of a play by 
me written, intitled the t y of 
King Henry the Fourth of France, 
and also for my translation of Rapin’s 
X’tus Patiens,” fifty guineas. Henry 
the Fourth was first acted at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 7 Nov. 1719, 
and repeated three following nights. 

Charles Bodens, 21 Dec. 1731, as- 
signed to Watts for eighty pounds, 
** the copy of a comedy intituled the 
Modish Couple.” Acted at Drury 
Lane Theatre, on 10 Jan. 1732, and 
two following evenings. It was an- 
nounced for the fourth night, and au- 
dience “ dismissed.” 

Barton Booth received, 1 Dec. 1732, 
of Watts, fifty guineas “ for the copy 
of a play call zlia, or the Perjured 
Lover,” with a-promise to assign on 


demand. It was acted at Drury Lane 
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Theatre on 11 Dec. and announced 
for the following night, and the an- 
dience dismissed. It is entered in the 
lists of plays as the production of 
Charles Johnson. 

John Brownsmith was paid, 8 Sept. 
1767, by Almon, five guineas, “for 
the copyri t of a MS. entitled the 
Dramatic ‘Time-piece.” The idea of 


calculating the precise time required 
to perform each act of the play men- 
tioned might be founded on the pas- 


sage in Tristram Shandy, inquiring 
‘* How did Garrick speak the soliloquy 
last night?” When the critic, instead 
of noticing attitude, countenance, eye, 
or look, exclaims, ‘I looked at the 
stop-watch, my lord.— Excellent ob- 
server!” 

The same author printed “ The 
Theatrical Alphabet, containing a Ca- 
talogue of several hundred parts (both 
men’s and women’s) in diferent plays 
and farces ; with the number of lengths 
noted that each part contains, carefully 
disposed in alphabetical order, and ac- 
curately distinguished by initial letters, 
denoting whether they are in a tragedy, 
comedy, opera, farce, &c. The num- 
ber of lengths are justly calculated as 
they are performed at the Theatres 
Royal ; with a vacancy reserved to in- 
sert many more as they may occur in 
new pieces, or otherwise. By John 
Brownsmith. Locus est et pluribus 
umbris. Hor. London, &c.” 1767, 
8vo. This was solely intended for the 
use of theatrical persons, and probably 
had a very limited circulation; the 
only copy ‘teoee being one that be- 
longed to the late Mr. Garrick. The 
title sufficiently describes the’ nature of 
the compilation, but it may be expla- 
natory to add, that each character is 
divided by lengths, and every length, 
in theatrical computation, consists of 
forty-two lines. 

John Durant Breval, on 13 Feb. 
1716, was paid by Curll four guineas 
for a poem “call'd the Art of Dress.” 
In another document called ‘The 
Progress of Dress.” 

Ann Brome, ‘*March 3, 1724-5, 
received then of Mt. Edmund Curll 
one guinea, in full satisfaction for all 
my right, property, and interest to 
and in the following copie, viz. The 
Gentleman Apothecary; being a late 
and true story, turned out of French: 
with several —, 8vo. b+ aan = 
copie were the rty of my late 
husband Mr. Chatles vo A deceas'd.” 

Susannah 
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Susannah Centlivre, “* May 18, 1715, 
then rec’d of Mr. Curll en | guineas 
in full, for the copy of my play call’d 
The Wonder; a —_ keeps a Se- 
cret. Rec'd the same sum for The 
Cruel Gift, and the same for The Arti- 
fice.” The last two plays were added 
to the receipt at a later period. The 
Cruel Gift, acted at Drury-lane Thea- 
tre for the first time the 17th of Dec. 
1717, and repeated five following nights ; 
and again the 3d of May following, for 
benefit-of the author, ‘‘ by his Royal 
Highness’s command.” ‘The Artifice 
first acted at same theatre, 2d Oct. 
1722, and repeated two following 


nights. 

: Chute, July 4, 1716, received of 
Curll and Hooke “ full satisfaction for 
the sole right and title of the copy of a 

m entitled The Petticoat.” 

Colley Cibber, for one hundred and 
five pounds, sold to Watts “all that 
the full and sole right and title of, in, 
and to the copy of a comedy, intituled 
The Provok’d Husband ; or, a Journey 
to London, written by Sir John Van- 
brugh, late of the parish of St. Martin 
in the Fields, and Colley Cibber, esq. 
of the parish of St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden, both in the county of Mid- 
dlesex ; and also the sole right of so 
much of the said comedy, and in such 
manner as left by the said Sir John 
Vanbrugh over and above the sole 
right of the said comedy, as compleated 
by Sir John Vanbrugh and Colley 
Cibber, esq.” Dated 15 Sept. 1727. 
It was first performed at Drury-lane 
Theatre the 10th of Jan. 1728, and 
had the unusual run of the next twenty- 


seven nights. Ev. Hoop, 
Kingsdown, Bristol, 
Mr. Ursan, March 11. 


I FEEL gratified by H. G.’s appro- 
bation of my letter on ludicrous 
Carvings in Churches, expressed in 
his communication at page 121 of the 
present volume, and should not be sorry 
to coincide with his particular view of 
their origin, if I thought it impossible 
that a third party to the discussion could 
step in to conyince us both that we had 
incurred the risk of receding further 
than before from the point of inquiry. 
Whatever may have been the effect 
of the jealousies that prevailed between 
the monastic orders, the travelling friars, 
and the parish priests, upon those carv- 
ings, I cannot persuade myself, that it 
extended beyond minor details,—still 
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less can I imagine that their primary 
design was at all connected with those 
bickerings. The three several classes 
were equally under supreme metropo- 
litan and papal controul, and in my 
opinion nothing short of a clearly un- 
derstood rule of confessional discipline, 
common to all ramifications of hol 
Mother Church, could have eslgjantet 
works of art so elaborate and expen- 
sive. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, 
that the Monks—themselves, too, be- 
ing the sculptors—did thus vent their 
spleen upon the Friars and the priests, 
where could there be other than a so- 
litary enjoyment of their revenge in 
secluding these representations from 
the common view? If we are to sup- 
pose that the intent of the caricatures 
was to cast ridicule upon the peripa- 
tetic competitor in the public esteem 
and veneration, is it at all likely that 
the penitent who at first sought the 
Monks as preferable ministers of abso- 
lution or indulgence, would not some 
of them report what they had seen out 
of doors, and so furnish a handle to 
their more popular brethren, whereby 
to draw down upon these graphical 
defilers of the sanctuary the maledic- 
tions of their superiors, for making it 
the depository of weapons so debasing 
to their inventors, and the most un- 
christianlike that could be employed 
by one body of religious professors to- 
wards another? e may gather from 
the History of the Monastery of St. 
Augustine in Bristol, that the “ luxu 
and impurities” of the conventua 
houses generally involved their re- 
sources in too much poverty to per- 
mit so refined a mode of repelling the 
sarcasms of their opponents as the 
employment of such a display of ma- 
nual talent would indicate. The waste 
of their revenues upon hounds and 
women must have scarcely left them 
either time or taste to bestow embel- 
lishments upon their temple, after any 
fashion. Then the universality of the 
carvings in question not being confined 
to the monasteries, but extended even 
to the parish churches (as H. G. ad- 
mits, in the instances of South Brent, 
Somerset, and Christ Church, Hants), 
of which the class of parish priests 
must have been the conservators, leaves 
it impossible to be conceived but that 
the Supreme Earthly Head of the whole 
Church alone could dictate or permit 
furniture apparently so incongruous. 

While 
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While the carver’s ‘hand was in,” 
we need not wonder that some of the 
monstrous portraitures were suffered 
to disgrace ‘*‘ the cowl;” but even this 
might be conceded an act of profes- 
sional humility on the part of the she 
herds, without reference to their ghostly 
competitors, as admitting that they 
themselves were not exempt from the 
same crafts and assaults of the devil, 
which it was their office to lay open to 
the disgust and detestation of their 
flock: the roaring lion might with 
propriety have been assumed to go 
about seeking whom he might devour, 
in the sacerdotal as well as any other 
vestments. The asserted sanctity of 
the Father Confessor, in speech no less 
than action, doubtless prevented him 
from defiling his lips by giving utter- 
ance in name to the crime or folly 
which it was nevertheless necessary to 
lay before the penitent in types or sym- 
bals ; and tek te more pasado = to 
piety, were considered the most e 
tive in the hour of cool-blocded re- 
morse and purgation. J.E.: 


Mr. Ursan, Greys, April 5. 
] OBSERVE, in p. 194, an interest- 
ing communication from ‘ Sus- 
sexiensis,” accompanied with an in- 
scription, which is forwarded for ex- 
planation. The inscription, as there 
given, is ICLTRPVTBREXARG ;—with- 
out any attempt at a division of the 
letters ; but by arg Super y them, 
supplying an initial T, and altering 
one letter only, which is perhaps in- 
correctly copied, it appears that the 
whole may be made not only intelli- 
gible, but highly important. The ob- 
vious reading seems to be, 
TI.CL.TR.PVT.B.REX.AVG. 
This may be interpreted at full length, 
—‘ Tiberius Claudius, Tribunitiz Po- 
testatis, Britanniz Rex, Augustus ;” 
V for O in PVT is not unusual. So 
Aque SVLIS occurs for Aque SOLIS. 
The title “ Britannize Rex,” .or, if.it 


should be preferred, “ Britanniarum - 


Rex,” applied to a Roman emperor, 
may be confirmed by numerous-exam- 
ples; and I have very lately seen some 
coins of the Lower Empire, now I-be- 
lieve in the possession of Sir Robert 
Mg re which were recently found 
in Wales, on one of which this title 
of REX is added to the name of Con- 
stantine. It was also natural that this 
title should be given to Claudius in 
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Britain, that the newly conquered na- 
tives might the more easily be induced 
to transfer their allegiance from their 
indigenous and legitimate sovereigns 
to the. victorious Emperor. It was 
more palatable to them than either 
Casar or Imr*rator. The Saxons 
also called the Roman Emperors by the 
more familiar appellation of “‘ Kings ;” 
and Claudius is described in the Saxon 
Chronicle as the second of the Roman 
kings who sought the land of Britain, 
—o%ep Romana Cyninga, &c. ; where 
a more modern MS. has Claudiuy ye 
Karepe. 

It should be recollected that there 
was a Roman station near Pulborough, 
where these masses of lead, containing 
the above inscription, were found ; and 
that the line of road, leading from 
irae to Chichester, passed t a 

t. i. 


’ Mr. Ursaw, Feb. 25. 
DAGGER (Gules) in the arms 
of the City of London, is so ge- 

nerally used, that a doubt of its pro- 

— may now be thought singu- 

t; but should it not be depicted more 
resembling a sword? and not of the 
dagger form. Until information is ob- 
tained from the College of Arms, who 
only have the cognizance of these sub- 
jects, will you allow me to give an 
extract or two? Much information is 
derived from Dr. Meyrick’s Critical In- 
quiry into antient Armour. First, as 
to the St. George’s Cross. 

e—The badge of the King was 
idientta his own = aha and the free 
corporations of towns and cities. In this 
manner the red cross of England was also 
the badge of the Londoners from the time 
of King Edward I. 

«« Bassalardus, or Basillardus.—A pecu- 
liar kind of short sword. Henry of Knigh- 
ton, lib. v. says of Walworth, Lord Mayor 
of London, “ Arrepto basillardo, tranaicit 
Jack .Straw. in guttere;’ and soon after, 
* Cum alio basillardo penetravit latera ejus’.”” 
—Vol. III. Glossary. 

Néwecourt’s Repertorium, vol. I. p. 
484, observes as follows : 

“* The said Company of Fishmongers have 
likewise ‘pursued another error about the 
dagger in. the City arms, as appears by an 
inscription under the statue of the said Sir 
Will. Walworth, now standing in their 
hall, which is as followeth : 

* Walworth, knight, Lord Mayor, that slew 

Rebellious Tyler in his alarms, 

The King, therefore, did him give in lieu 

The dagger to the City arms.’ an 

«“ 
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*¢ As if, in reward of this service done by 
the said Walworth, King Richard II. added 
to the City Arms (which was Argent, a plain 
cross Gules,) a sword or dagger, for which 
(Stow saith) he had read no such record; 
but te the contrary, as may be seen more at 
large in his S » p. 237, concluding that 
the old seal was the cross and sword of St. 
— not the dagger of William Wal- 
w we 


Many authorities in favour of the 
sword form can be produced; see 
Hatton’s View of London, &c. A 
collateraj one is, the arms of the Epis- 
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copal See of London, Gales, two swords 
in saltire Argent, hilts and pommels Or. 
The Deanery of St. Paul’s bears the 
same, with a D in chief Gold ; see St. 
Paul's Cathedral, &c. 

Let it be noted that the St. George's 
cross on the crest of- the City of Lon- 
don, viz. a dragon’s sinister wing ex. 
panded Argent, and the said cross on 
the wings of the supporters, two dra- 

ons* (erroneously called, by some, grif- 
fins) Argent, is very often omitted by 
engravers and painters through negli- 
gence or want of information. 3, 
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SURREY. 


( Continued from p. 35.) 


HISTORY. 
51 years before Christ, Caesar came up to Coway Stakes, where Cassivelan had 
fortified the banks, and had placed stakes in the river to prevent their 


568. Ceaulin, King of Wessex, fought 


inst Ethelbert, King of } a at 


Wimbledon, in which engagement the latter was defeated, and two of his 
generals Oslac and Cnebba, were slain. 

784. Kenulph, King of Wessex, while on a visit to one of the ladies of his 
court at Merton, was murdered there by Kineard+, whom he had ordered 


into banishment f. 


838. A general council was held at Kingston, at which 


bert, the first King 


of all England, his son Athelwolf, and all the Bishops and Nobles were present. 


851. The Danes, after sacking London, 


ssed into Surrey, but were de- 


feated at Ockley with great slaughter by Ethelwolf and his son Ethelbald §. 
They are supposed to have been pursued to Fecham, where, near the bottom 
of Hawkesworth hill, many of them were killed; for, on making the turn- 


pike road from Leatherh 


to Guildford in 1758, were found the bones of 


near 20 human bodies, a small pike and some blades of knives. In 1803, 
about 18 inches below the surface were found more bones. If these remains 
cannot be ascribed to that time, it is to be inferred (says Mr. Bray) that some 
battle has been fought in this neighbourhood, for on Standard hill on the 
same road, is a large tumulus where bones have been found. 

871. A battle between the Danes and Saxons took place at Merton, in which 


the latter were discomfited. 


893. The Danes committed great depredations in different parts of the county, 
near Godalming, and eveu made themselves masters of the county.—At Farn- 
ham Alfred defeated them, and wounded their King |}. 


*,* The following events are not assignable to any particular year or years. 





of Guildhall. 


* The dagger (or sword) appears on the bosses of the arches in the side-ailes of the 
of Guildhall; whilst those in the centre-aile are without it. See Nichols’s Account 


Epirt. 


+ Stow says, by one Olio, kinsman to Sigebert. 
t Lam » Topog. Dict. doubts whether either this event or the battle in 871 took 


place at Merton in Soe. 


All the ancient historians agree that Kenulph was murdered 


at Merton, but none mention the county. Some of the Saxon Chronicles have affirmed 
the engagement in 871 to have taken place at Meredun, supposed Merdon in Wilts. 

§ Saxon Chron. Leland’s Coll. in 873, and Milton between 851 and 853. 

| Camden, and Bp. Gibson, Saxon Chron.; but Mr. Bray (Surrey, III. 132,) supposes 


it to have been at Farmingham in Kent. 
Gent. Mac. April, 1824, 





—In 
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—In Charlewood, at a place formerly called Killman-bridge, but now Timber- 
ham-bridge, the Danes were defeated with great slaughter. In the adjoining 
parish of Leigh this defeat is commemorated by a place called Slaughterwick. 
—In Gatton parish is a bridge called Battle-bridee, the tradition respectin 
which is, that at this place the Danes were attacked by the women, who di 
t slaughter, but it 1s most likely they were part of those who fled after the 
efeat at the above-named places. 

Edward the Elder crowned at Kingston. 

Athelstan crowned at Kingston. 

Edmund crowned at Kingston. 

Edred, King of Great Britain, crowned at Kingston. 

Edwin crowned at Kingston. 

Edward the Martyr crowned at Kingston. 

993. Anlaf the Dane sailed up the river as far as Stains. 

1016. Canute laid siege to London, but finding London bridge so strongly 
fortified by the citizens, that he could not come up with his vessels to 
make any impression on the Thames side of the place; he projected the 
design of making a canal through St. George’s Fields, then marshes, big 
enough to convey his ships to the West of the bridge, and to enable him by 
that means, to invest the town on all sides. The course of this canal was 
from the great wet dock below Rotherhithe, through Newington, and com- 
municated with the Thames again at Chelsea reach. 

1036. Alfred, son of Ethelred, coming out of Normandy with his brother Ed- 
ward, at the desire of his mother Emma, in hopes of obtaining the crown, 
was met near Guildford by Godwin Earl of Kent, who with all the sem- 
blance of respect and honourable treatment, invited him to partake of re- 
freshment in Guildford Castle. Here, however, Godwin threw off the mask; 
seized Alfred and carried him to Ely, where his eyes were put out, &c. and 
near 600 Normans perished by decimation. 

1041. Hardicanute died at Lambeth, whilst celebrating the marriage feast of 
a noble Dane. 

2066. Southwark reduced to ashes by William I. ; finding the people not dis- - 

to submission. 

1186. Henry II. kept his Christmas at Guildford. 

1199. John kept his Easter at Guildford. 

1200. John kept his Christmas at Guildford with uncommon splendour and 
magnificence. 

1215. At Runnymead near Egham (which will ever be celebrated in the his- 

- tory of this country), the assembled barons compelled the odious King John, 
who had in vain resorted to the most criminal prevarications, to grant the 
great Charter of all our liberties. The evening preceding the Barons held 
their meeting at Reigate castle. 

1216. Louis the Dauphin possessed himself of the castles of Guildford on the 
gth of June, and received the fealty of the Barons, and Farnham ; which was 
soon after recovered by Hen hie 

1217. Sept. 16, peace concluded in Merton Abbey between Henry III. and 
Louis the Dauphin, through the assistance of the Pope’s legate. 

1229, or 1232. Hubert de Burgh, Lord Chief Justice and Earl of Kent, fled 
to Merton abbey for sanctuary, when he had incurred the King’s displeasure. 
The King ordered him to come before the court and abide the issue of the 
law ; but he refused to quit his asylum. Hereat the King sent to the Lord 
Mayor of London, and ordered him to proceed to Merton with all the citi- 
zens that could bear arms to take him dead or alive. The citizens, with 
whom he was very unpopular, hastened towards Merton, in number about 
20,000, and the Chief Sates flying to the altar, waited the event. In the 

.mean time the King, through the intercessions of the Earl of Chester and 
Bishop of Chichester, was appeased, and the citizens were recalled before 
they could accomplish their revenge. 

1231. Henry III. held a solemn Christmas at Lambeth, and in the years 1232 
and 1234 Parliaments were held there. 

1236. A Parliament held in Merton Abbey, wherein was enacted the Merton 
statutes. . 

1204. 
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1264. Henry III. marched from London, and in his way to C to at- 
tack the Londoners, who had been chased out of the field at battle of 
Lewes, destroyed Blechingley castle. A part of the King’s army being at 
Tonbridge, marched to Croydon, assailed the Londoners in their lodgings, 
slew many, and won a great spoil. Henry III. took Kingston Castle, g- 
ing to Gilbert Clare, Earl of Gloucester, and probably demolished it. 

1265. Henry III. was resident at Guildford, when his son Prince Edward 
took Sir Adam Gordon prisoner. The Prince with some of his friends at- 
tacked this freebooter and outlaw in May, between Farnham and Alton, and 
having defeated him in single combat, presented him to the Queen his mo- 
ther, then with the King. 

1274-5. Edward I. entertained at Reigate castle by the Earl of Surrey. 

1286. On the 15th of December a tournament was held at Croydon, at which 
William, son of John, seventh Earl Warren, was killed; or as Stow says, 
“intercepted by the challenger, and cruelly slain.” 

1336. Edward Il. kept his Easter at Guildford. At this place he kept his 
Christmas in the years 1340, 1347. 

1342. Edward III. kept his Christmas at Kennington. 

1377. On the 2ist of June, Edw. III. closed a long and victorious life at his 
palace at Sheen, now Richmond. 

1381. The commoners of Essex went to Lambeth palace, burnt or spoiled all 
the furniture and books, and destroyed all the registers and public papers. 
Abp. Sudbury fell a sacrifice to their resentment. 

1394. Anne, Queen of Richard II. died at Richmond Palace, June 7. The 
King was so much affected at her death, that he caused the palace “to be 
thrown down and defaced.” 

1396. Richard IL. returned from France with his young Queen Isabella to the 
palace at Kennington. 

1423. James I. of Scotland married at St. Mary Overies, Southwark, to Joan, 
eldest daughter of John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset. 

1436-7. At Bermondsey wey Jan. 3, died Catharine, Queen of Henry V. 

1472. The bastard Falconbridge with an army of 17,000 men, went to Kings- 
ton in pursuit of Edward 1V.; but finding the bridge broken down, retired 
ya St. George’s Fields. He was repulsed by the citizens in an assault on 

ndon. 

1485. Henry VII. came from Kennington to Lambeth, and was entertained 
there by Abp. Bourchier, who crowned him a few ry after at Westminster. 

1486. Elizabeth, Queen of Edw. 1V. was confined by order of council in 
Bermondsey abbey, where she soon after died. 

1492. Henry VII. held a grand tournament at Richmond, when Sir James 
Parker in a controversy with Hugh Vaughan for right of coat armour, was 
killed in the first course. 

1498. The King was at Richmond, and on the 2ist of Dec. the edifice was 

. entirely consumed by fire, with all the apparel, plate, jewels, &c. that it 
contained, the King being there at the time. 

1506. Henry VII. having re-built Richmond in a most splendid manner, en- 
tertained Philip I. King of Spain there with great magnificence; he having 
been driven on the coast of England by a storm. 

15¢g. At Richmond died, April 21, the illustrious King Henry VII. 

1510. Henry VIII. kept his Christmas at Richmond, and on the 12th of Jan. 
a tournament was held, when the King for the first time took a part in those 
exercises. 

1551—4. Sir Thos. Wyatt finding many persons dissatisfied with Queen Mary’s 
intended marriage with Philip of — raised a body of men, and marched 
towards London. On the 3d of February he came into Southwark with 
about 2000 men by Kent-street and Bermondsey-street to St. George's Church. 
The citizens of London cut down the draw-bridge, but the inhabitants of the 
Borough received him well; and many countrymen who were in the inns, 
and were intended to join the force to be sent against him, took his part. Sir 
Thomas issued a proclamation that no soldier of his should take any thing 
without paying for it; notwithstanding which, some of his company went to 
the Bp. of Winchester’s house there, made havoc of his goods, consumed his 

victur Is, 
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victuals, and cut and tore to pieces all his books, so that men might have 
gone up to their knees in the leaves so torn out. Wyatt stayed till the 6th, 
when the inhabitants, finding that the Governor of the Tower of London had 
planted several — of ordnance against the foot of the bridge and the 
steeples of the churches of St. Olave and St. Mary Overy, became alarmed, 
and desired Sir Thomas to leave them, which he did, and marched to King- 
ston, meaning to cross the Thames there, and proceed to London that way. 
At Kingston he found the wooden bridge broken down by order of Council, 
and the opposite bank of the river defended by 200 men, who upon sight of 
two pieces of ordnance planted against them, quitted their station, and Sir 
Thomas repaired the bridge, passed safely over with his whole army, marched 
to London ; but was attacked and beat at Charing Cross, and was soon after 
taken and executed. 

1559. Queen Elizabeth visited Nonsuch palace ; she also visited this palace in 
the years 1567, 1579, 1580, 1598, and 1599. 

1567. Aug. 18, Elizabeth was at Oatlands; where afterwards she often re- 
sided. On the 2lst of Aug. 1567, she was at Guildford, and again August 


1569. 
1568. Elizabeth entertained at Lambeth, by Abp. Parker. 
1569. July 27, Elizabeth visited Richmond ; again Oct. 1571. 
1571. Elizabeth entertained by the Earl of Sussex at the manor-house of the 
antient priory of Bermondsey ; and at West Horsley by the Earl of Lincoln. 
1573. July 14, Abp. Parker entertained Elizabeth and her court for seven days 
at Croydon. The same and the next year he entertained her at Lambeth. 

1575. Elizabeth visited Dr. Dee at Mortlake, but hearing that his wife had 
lately died, would not enter the house. Dee attended her at the door and 
explained to her the properties of a glass, which had occasioned much con- 
versation, and given rise to the report of his being a magician. The two years 
following, she was at Loseley, the seat of Sir Wm. More. 


1587. Abp. Whitgift entertained Queen Elizabeth at nm 


1589. Queen Elizabeth and her whole court visited Sir Francis Walsingham 
at Barn-elms. 

1591. Elizabeth was at Farnham-castle, Sutton, and Richmond. 

1595. Elizabeth visited Sir J. Puckering, Lord Keeper, at Kew. 

1598. Elizabeth visited Sir Julius Casar, Master of the Rolls, at his house at 
Mitcham, from whence Sept. 13, to Nonsuch. 

1599. Sir Francis Carew entertained Elizabeth for three days at his house at 
Beddington, and again the following year. The Queen’s oak and her favou- 
rite walk is still pointed out. Lord ‘Borleigh likewise had the honour of en- 
—— illustrious mistress this year at Wimbledon, from whence she 
went to Nonsuch. 

1600. Elizabeth entertained at Croydon. She visited Tooting, and was pro- 
bably the guest of Sir Henry Maynard, March 24. 

1603. Died the “illustrious and magnanimous Queen Elizabeth” at Rich- 
moud. On the 10th of Aug. James I. and his Queen visited Pirford, the 
seat of Sir Francis Wolley—King James I. used to visit Sir Edward Zouch 
at his house at Wokeing, and was at Sir George More’s at Loseley. 

1641. May 11, at midnight the apprentices of London, to the number of 500, 
attacked Lambeth palace, which was fortified by Abp. Laud as well as he 
could. They continued there two hours, but did no other mischief than 
breaking a few windows. 

1642. Col. Lunsford assembled at Kingston, with a troop of 400 or 500 horse 
on behalf of the King, and for which he was proclaimed a traitor by the Parlia- 
ment, and apprehended.—In August, Capt. Sarde entered Lambeth House 
with 200 foot and horse, and took away the arms.—In October, the Earl of 
Essex was at Kingston with 3000 men.—In November, Sir Richard Onslow 
went with trained bands from Southwark to Kingston to defend that town, 
but the inhabitants received them not.—Nov. 8, a party of soldiers entered 
Lambeth-house to keep it for the Parliament.—The Fear of Essex, after the 
battle of Brentford, Nov. 12, having determined to follow the King into 
Surrey, a bridge of boats was constructed between Iulham and Putney, and 
forts ordered to be erected on each side of the river.—Nov. 13, the —~ 
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marched to Kingston with his army.—In December, Farnham castle, which 
had been well garrisoned for the King by Sir John Debenham, knt. high 
sheriff, was besieged; on the gth, Anthony Fane, third son of Francis Earl 
of Westmoreland, Colonel in the Parliament army, was mortally wounded. 
In the siege the castle suffered greatly by being blown up, Dec. 29. It was 
taken from the King’s party by Sir Wm. Waller.—Fortifications thrown up 
round London, including Lambeth and Southwark, which were finished 
with incredible speed ; men, women, and children assisting. 

1642-3. Feb. 19, a most violent and sacrilegious outrage was committed in 
the church at Lambeth by the soldiers, who had the guard of Lambeth- 
house (then a prison), at the instigation of Dr. Leighton. They broke into 
the church with muskets and other weapons, tore the prayer-book to pieces, 
pulled the minister’s surplice off, and committed other outrages to the terror 

of the people, till the watermen came to their rescue. 

1643. my 13, Sir Wm. Waller drew out his forces into a battalia in Farn- 
ham Park, and marched to Alton, where was Lord Crawford with 500 horse 
besides foot, who fled. Sir William took 700 prisoners in the church, 100 in 
a barn, and 100 in the field, and secured them in the church and castle. 

1645. In April some Parliamentarians came into this county and stole above 
Sorty little children, to be shipt away beyond the seas. It was said that they 
were to take only Malignants’ or Papists’ children, whom they would ship 
away for their Letter education in the Protestant religion.—Capt. Rosingham’s 
soldiers were at Kingston. 

1647. A party of the Parliamentarians under the command of Capt. Atkin- 
son, were quartered in Dulwich college, for which they received the sum 
of 19s. Sd. a poor recompence for the destruction of their organ, &c. 
They took up the leaden coffins in the chapel, and melted them into bul- 
lets.—General Fairfax marched to London, and many of the citizens were 
much disposed to resist him, if they had the means. On the 2d of August, 
divers officers and other inhabitants of Southwark petitioned the Common 
Council that they might not be compelled to assume arms, nor march forth 
under the command of any but such as should be approved of by the gene- 
rality of the Borough, and that they might be left to their own defence. The 
inhabitants not having for some time approved of the conduct of the citizens, 
sent privately to Fairfax that they were willing to surrender the Borough to 
him. The General immediately sent a brigade, under the command of Col. 
Rainsborough, to take possession thereof; he was admitted to the works 
about two o’clock in the morning, when finding the gates shut, and the 
portcullis let down at London bridge, planted two pieces of ordnance against 
the gate, and in a short time the great fort surrendered. Fairfax removed to 
Croydon, from whence, Aug. 10, he removed his head-quarters to Kingston. 
—Aug. 27, when the kingdom was divided into three parties equally jealous 
of each other, Cromwell resolving to watch the measures of the Parliament, 
and at the same time have an eye over the King, then at Hampton Court, 
fixed the head-quarters of his army at Putney, to which they removed from 
Kingston. The officers held their councils in the church, and sat round the 
communion-table ; and here, on the Ist of November, the propositions for 
the future government of the kingdom were completed and sent to the King 
at Hampton Court. On the 13th, two days after the King had made his 
escape to the Isle of Wight, the army left Putney. On the 18th, a grand 
rendezvous of the army was held upon Ham-common.—The ramparts, bas- 
tions, and other works of fortification destroyed. 

1648. Farnham castle dismantled and rendered indefensible, by order of the 
Commons, that it might be no occasion for endangering the peace of the 
county.—Merton abbey secured by the same authority.—The Earl of Holland, 
the Duke of Buckingham, and Lord Francis Villiers, assembled at Kingston 
with about 600 horse, with the avowed intention of releasing the King, but a 

arty of Parliamentarians, under the command of Col. Pritty, being sent from 
Windsor, a skirmish took place near Surbiton-common, in which the Earl 
of Holland and his party were soon defeated ; and the beautiful Lord Francis 

Villiers was killed, 
1660. On the 29th of May the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London met 
Charles I1. 
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Charles IT. in St. George's Fields, where a magnificent tent was erected, and 
in it the King was provided with a sumptuous collation. 


1684. His Majesty reviewed his forces 
1688. The Prince of Orange was receiv 


— Putney-heath. 
at Temple Grove, East Sheen, by 


Sir Wm. Temple ; and one of the chambers facing the large pond, and look- 
ing at that time down the avenue of fine horse-chesnut trees, still retains the 


name of King William’s bed-room. 


1768. The ulace were very riotous on account of the imprisonment of their 
teh Ty P 


favourite, 


n Wilkes, esq. in the King’s Bench; during which riot a young 


man named Wm. Allen was killed by a soldier. 
1780. Lord George Gordon and a body of 20,000 persons met in St. George's 


Fields; which meetin 
city. They burnt the 


was the cause of the riots that followed in the 
ing’s Bench prison, letting loose the prisoners, &c. 


Lambeth a was threatened with the popular vengeance, but = 
t ° 


served by 


e timely interference of the military. Ss. 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, April 20. 
ITH the fullest confidence in 
the immortalizing virtue of your 
pages, I must be permitted to doubt 
even their competency to rescue the 
work of Mr. Gleig from the common 
lot of ephemeral pamphlets ; and cer- 
tain I am, that its introduction to epis- 
copal favour must depend on far more 
ingenious ushers than your correspond- 
ent ** Ferret versus Rat,’’ whose sub- 
terranean occupations seem to have 
rendered him most strangely unob- 
servant of what is passing in the broad 
daylight of these upper regions. 

ton not a member of the Church 
Missionary Society, and am not there- 
fore concerned to undertake its defence, 
however little I may rely on the sweep- 
ing charges brought by your Corre- 
spondent against it; nor am I ac- 
quainted with Mr. Gleig’s work other- 
wise than by the notices of your Re- 
viewer and his disciple Ferret ; neither 
of whom have, I confess, incited my 
curiosity to peep further into his pages ; 
but I am a member of the Society for 

romoting Christian Knowledge, and 
it is from the conviction that the re- 
marks in p. 36 of your present volume 
go to decry the operations of all Mis- 
sionary Societies, that I beg your in- 
sertion of a few remarks on the subject 
in question. 

«* The fact is, that until the institu- 
tion of Castes in Hindostan be over- 
thrown, all preaching must be vain.” 
So says your correspondent, after Mr. 
Gleig. had heard, however, a few 
months before, very different senti- 
ments, and fortunately I can refer to 
the very words uttered vefore a Mis- 
sionary Society, by a person of the 
highest literary eminence then depart- 
ing for Hindostan. 


*< It is, indeed, a high satisfaction for me 
to reflect, that I go forth as their (the So- 
ciety’s) agent, and the promoter of their 
pious designs in the East; and if ever the 
time should arrive when I may be enabled 
to preach to the natives of India in their own 
language, I shall then aspire to the still 
higher distinction of being considered the 
Missionary of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge.” 


Surely even Ferret cannot be igno- 
rant that this Society has all the regal 
and episcopal sanction he could wish; 
nay more, this ebullition of zeal, as 
those who despised the ‘ foolishness 
of preaching” will esteem it, broke 
forth in the presence of two Archbi- 
shops, five Bishops, and a large as- 
semblage of the most regular among 
the Clergy; and alas! the “ hot- 
headed Bicsionary” who thus un- 
meaningly raved, was himself of the 
a order—the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, Dr. Heber. 

I could select from the proceedin 
of that memorable day many equally 
enthusiastic pa: in which the ac- 
tual impression > ae made on the 
Caste system, by the labours of the So- 
ciety’s Missionaries, is adduced as an 
argument for certain hope and perse- 
vering exertion ; but as they would 
exceed your limits, I must content my- 
self with commending to Ferret’s in- 
spection the Report of the Society, now 
before the publick, and certain should 
I be of his recantation, might but the 
reading of it infuse into him a hun- 
dredth part of the delight which was 
felt by those who heard it. 

But “‘ Christianity (we are told) is 
not, and never was, meant to be the 
religion of men in a savage state. Its 
doctrines are too refined, its laws too 
pure, and its ordinances too simple, to 

amalgamate 
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amalgamate in any degree with the 
habits and notions Te the wild hunter 
of the woods.” ‘True: but are its sanc- 
tions, therefore, to be esteemed too 
weak to correct his habits and notions, 
to tame his wildness, to humanize his 
nature? Hitherto we have been ac- 
customed to ascribe our own civiliza- 
tion, in the test d , to the in- 
fluence of Christianity ; and to appeal 
to its control over our laws and cus- 
toms for the conveyance of civil bene- 
fits, to which the most civilized na- 
tions of antiquity never attained, and 
the abatement of inhuman practices in 
which they remorselessly indulged. 
History, we had always hitherto ima- 
gined, bore witness to the same ¢ruth ; 
and barbarians—literally such—were 
numbered among the earliest as well 
as latest converts to the cross. At 
home, also, if any scheme is devised 
for civilizing the semi-heathen, and 
consequently semi-barbarous classes of 
our fellow-subjects, we deem it worth- 
less, unless Religion be its basis. 
Churches must be built— Ministers 
sent among them—how then happens 
it, that abroad only the ancient path 
is to be abandoned—in Hindostan 
faith is to be expected without hear- 
ing, or hearing without preachers, or 
hers without senders ? 

Your Correspondent is, through- 
out (according to the vulgar saying), 
for setting the cart before the horse. 
The walls of superstition are to fall, 
and then the battering-ram is to be ap- 
plied to them—the harvest of civiliza- 
tion is to rise before the seed best cal- 
culated to rear it is sown—the maimed 
are to be able at least to walk, before 
the physician is to be summoned wo 
examine their wounds ;—and in pur- 
suit of this rational plan, Ferret (I had 
almost named another delver, said to 
be deficient in some of the most im- 

rtant faculties for observation) rushes 
feationg into a degree of fanaticism 
far surpassing the utmost stretch of 
that quality which can be imputed to 
his opponents. For where, in the 
ravings of the most hot-brained Mis- 
sionary—where but in the reckless 
apathy of Turkish fatalism, shall we 
find any thing to resemble the doctrine 
which bid us forbear to labour, lest we 
should prematurely ‘‘ fake into our 
hands the business of God, which he 
will Le sure to do in his own time.” 

Were this applied to the duty of 
caring for our own salvation, to which 
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it holds equally good, what words 
could be found strong enough to ex- 
press our abhorrence of the predesti- 
narian tenet! No, Mr. Urban, were 
all the reports of good effected by the 
Bartlett's Buildings Society to be re- 
jected as utterly unfounded—were all 
the conversions at Sierra Leone and 
elsewhere, related by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, to be set down as the 
produce of hypocrisy or starvation— 
were it utterly untrue that idolatry was 
banished from the South Sea Islands, 
as asserted by another Society,—and 
were all the servants and supporters of 
these Institutions as arrant knaves or 
enthusiasts as Ferret proclaims them, 
still I could never doubt of the Chris- 
tian’s duty with respect to missions, 
so long as I beheld in my Bible these 
last words of our ascending Saviour to 
his disciples, ‘« Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture;”—so long as | beheld a promise 
which at once devolves this office on 
their remotest successors, and gives 
them, though miraculous aid be with- 
held, an ample assurance of success, 
“Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

With every disposition to relieve 
the dist —an object to which 
the supporters of Missions have never 
shewn themselves indifferent,—were 
but one true convert gained from vice, 
to virtue and true odlcten, at an ex- 
pence of ten times 366/. 1 might 
perhaps be fanatic enough to answer 
to the benevolent comparisons of your 
Correspondent, ‘* What shall it profit 
if a man gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ;” or what sum is to 
be computed as equivalent to the 
worth of a soul, for whose redemption 
the Son of God condescended to be. 

1 have said that I defend no particu- 
Jar Society, nor anything but the prin- 
ciples essential to ail institutions of 
this nature, to all which your Corre- 
spondent’s remarks are opposed. That 
prudence must temper zeal in order to 
command success, I fully allow. A re- 
sort to force or merely secular motives, 
were any Missionary so mad or base 
as thus to offend, I should deprecate 
equally with Mr. Gleig. Reasons may 

roperly be urged for preference of one 
Soclety to another; though in the 
romptness with which the Church 
lissionary Society has come forward 
in aid of the objects of the older Insti- 
tution, I see no symptoms of deadly 
hostility 
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hostility between them ; but never let 
us argue, even from the perversions to 
which the best of human efforts are 
liable, against efforts to which we our- 
selves owe almost all that distinguishes 
us from the savages we would now 
reform; still less from the difficulty of 
the task, and the delay (if such there 
be) of immediate or signal success, 
against the propriety of — exertion, 
and the possibility of ultimate triumph. 

But lone set bounds to my own 


zeal, and bid you, Mr. Urban, fare- 
well; though not, I fear, in time to 
escape the imputation of downright 
your a 


rattism from 


spondent. 


6, Bath-row, Bivm- 

Mr. Unnax, ingham, April g. 

FTER reading the lines given by 
A Mr. J. Lawrence of Somers Town, 
in your last Magazine, p. 194, as 
having been inscribed in gilt letters, 
more than 50 years ago, by a Cow 
Boy of precocious intellect, on the wall 
of his sleeping room at Beaumont 
Hall, on the coast of Essex, near Har- 
wich, I opened by mere chance Whe- 
ler’s History of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
at pp. 98, 99, where are copied in 
black letter several rude verses which 
were discovered painted on the walls 
of Trinity Chapel in that town, during 
the reparation of that Chapel in 1804, 
when the white-wash and paint, under 
which they had been ay con- 
cealed, were scraped off. 

Induced by the peculiarity of these 
verses to give them a cursory perusal, 
I was not a little surprized to find 
among them the identical golden lines 
of the Cow Boy, not quite verbatim, 
but precisely similar in substance and 
quaintness of style. 

The lines given as inscribed by the 
boy, are 
*« Earth goes upon the earth, glittering like 

old, 
Earth oon to the earth sooner than ’twould; 
Earth built upon the earth castles and towers, 
Earth said to the earth, all shall be ours !’’ 

The parallel lines from the Chapel 
inscription, are comprized in the 3d 
and 4th verses; viz. 

In the 4th verse, 

«« Erth goth upon erth as glesteryng gold, 
And yet schall erth unto erth rather then 
he wold. 

In the 3d verse, 

«¢ Erth upon erth wyns castellys and towrys, 
Then seth erth unto erth, thys ys all owrys.”” 


Antient English Verses—Latin Epigram. 
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How, Mr. Urban, is this very re- 
markable coincidence to be explained ? 
It can hardly have. been accidental ; 
and yet there is some difficulty in con- 
jecturing how the boy could, so long 
back as 1770, have possibly known of 
the Stratford inscription, then and for 
many years before probably in a state 
of concealment ; unless, before it was 
obscured by the daubings removed so 
recently as in 1804, some historian had 
recorded it in his pages; and even 
then, probability will not much favour 
the supposition that those pages should 
have met the eye of so humble an indi- 
vidual in so remote a place. Can it 
have been that the Stratford inserip- 
tion tése/f was not original, but copied 
from some other inscription or work, 
to which the boy might perchance 
have had access? 

A field of conjecture lies open, 
in which I shall decline proceeding 
further; but curiosity induces me to 
hope that some information or obser- 
vations may be elicited on the subject, 
from others, to clear it from that some- 
thing like mystery by which it is at 
present surreunded. G. Yates. 


Mr. Urnan, Bath, April 21. 
EROME, John Baptista, and Cor- 


neille Amaltheus, were three cele- 
brated Latin poets of Italy, who flou- 
rished in the sixteenth century. Their 
compositions were published at Am- 
sterdam in 1685; among which is the 
following pretty epigram upon two 
children, whose beauty was very extra- 
ordinary, though each of them was de- 
prived of an eye. The following is a 

translation of it. W.R. Tr. 
Lumine Acon dextro, rapta est Leonilla 

sinistro : 

Et poterat forma vincere uterque Deos, 
Parve puer, lumen quod habes concede sorori; 

Sic tu cecus Amor, sic erit illa Venus. 


Translation *. 
Acon and Leonilla fair 
Might with celestial beauties vie ; 
Although the blooming infant pair, 
Were each divested of an eye. 
Poor boy! the light retained by thee 
Resign to deck thy sister’s face : 
So little Cupid thou shalt be, 
And Venus she, replete with grace. 





* Another version of this Epigram is 
printed in vol. Lxxiv. p. 1049; which 
makes, perhaps with better conceit, Leonilla 
and Acon, mother and son, Ebir. 
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76. Journal of a Second Voyage for the 
Discovery of a North-west Passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; performed in 
the Years 1821-22-23, in His Majesty's 
Ships Fury and Hecla, under the Orders 
of Capt. Wm. Edward Parry, R.N. 
F.R.S. and Commander of the Expedi- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous Plates. 
Published ty Authority of the Lords of 
the Admiralty. 4to. pp. 602. Murray. 

WE are here presented with a mi- 

nute and accurate detail of all 
the interesting events that occurred to 
our adventurous Navigators during the 

Secoad Voyage to discover a North- 

west Passage to the Pacific. It is 

principally taken from Capt. Parry’s 
own Journal, with extracts whe those 
of Capt. Lyon and the other officers. 

The leading incidents indeed have 

been already in a great measure anti- 

cipated by the periodical Jouruals. 

(See our last Volume, pp. 355, 505.) 

The proceedings of the Expedition 

will, oom be perused with deep 

interest: they are related with con- 
siderable succinctness; but nothing 
seems omitted that was calculated to 
elucidate the subjects under conside- 
ration. The accounts of the Esqui- 
maux tribes inhabiting the sequester- 
ed and unknown corner of the Ame- 
rican Continent lately visited by our 
Navigators, are the most amusing por- 
tions of the Volume. The manners, 
disposition, and general character of 
this singular race seem faithfully and 
naturally described ; and it would be 
an easy task to excite the risible mus- 
cles of our readers, by copying some 
of the anecdotes of this singular tribe. 

But it is due to the exertions of Cap- 

tain Parry and his brave Companions 

to take a more serious view of his la- 
bours. 

«*That our efforts,’ says Capt. Parry, 
“have not been hitherto crowned with 
greater success, cannot fail to be a mat- 
ter of extreme disappointment, as well as 
of sincere, though unavailing regret; but 
I feel it a duty to state, that had our pro- 
gress been in any degree proportionate to 
the exertions of those under my command, 
there would, ere this, have been nothing 
left to regret, and but little to accom- 
plish.” 

Gant. Mac. April, 1824. 


6 


This will readily be re-echoed by 
every attentive peruser of the Volume. 

In the “‘ Introduction” are detailed 
the preparations and arrangements for 
the Voyage. Every thing that could 
pa contribute to the safety and 

ealth of the brave crews seems to 
have been anxiously provided by the 
liberality of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty. As many of our Readers, how- 
ever, will probably not have an o 
portunity of perusing this necessarily 
expensive Work, we shall proceed to 
lay before them an able analysis, which 
has partly appeared in a new peri- 
odical publication, called the * Gai. 
versal Review.” 

On the 8th of May, 1821, the Fury 
and Hecla, ancient bomb vessels, 
newly fortified and fitted, with the 
Nautilus Transport, left the river; 
reaching Davis's Straits in June, and 
Resolution Island, in Hudson’s Straits, 
on the 7th of July. The orders were, 
to penetrate to the westward, so as to 
reach some part of the continent of 
America, either in Repulse Bay, or in 
some part of Hudson’s Bay to the 
North of Wager’s River. On the 22d 
of August, Captain Parry had deter- 
mined that there was no ge to the 
westward through Repulse Bay ; but 
the details, being of the usual nature, 
need not be given.— Hence, there- 
fore, the proper novelty of the voy- 
age commences; the expedition then 
turning to the eimell. te the pur- 

e of exploring an ible openin 
pote the West A looaite ale re 
spent in making minor discoveries 
which it is useless to mention, since, 
like much more, they would be un- 
intelligible without a chart; and, at 
the end, the expedition found itself at 
the point whence it had commenced. 
This was, however, unavoidable ; for 
thus it is that valuable time must ne- 
eessarily be lost on unknown shores, 
and, above all, amid such incum- 
brances as these ofier. The remainder 
of September was occupied in a si- 
milar manner; and, on the 8th of Oc- 
tober, the ships were secured in their 
winter quarters. The details of work- 
ing through the ice are of the usual 

na- 
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nature; and have now been so often 
repeated, as to have lost the freshness 
of novelty.—But two hundred leagues 
of coast were explored, of which one 
half belonged to the continent; and 
the commander was satisfied, that the 
whole of Repulse Bay eastward was a 
part of that continent. The usual ar- 
rangements for comfort and health in 
winter quarters were made, the theatre 
was re-established, with improved 
«scenery, dresses, and decorations ;” 
and a school was also set up in the 
ships; while dispositions were made 
for scientific observations. The ar- 
rangements and observations, with 
the history of the health, occupations, 
and feelings of the officers and men, 
resemble so much those related of Mel- 
ville’s Island in the former voyage, as 
to give no room for remarks that 
would not be repetition. A splendid 
aurora borealis is minutely described ; 
and also a remarkable example of a 
double moon, resembling the more 
common solar phenomenon of the 
same nature. In January, they were 
visited by a party of Esquimaux ; of 
whose good qualities and conduct 
Captain Parry speaks in warm terms. 
This is the more remarkable, as he 
is equally severe on those whom he 
had met in the Straits, and who had 
acquired all the vices in their power, 
by communicating with the whaling 
vessels. Every report, indeed, seems 
to mark this as a race, docile, gentle, 
and free, in their natural state, from 
the prevailing faults of rude nations. 
Their great fondness for music is also 
noticed ; a remark coinciding with 
the observations of the Moravian Mis- 
sionaries of Labrador. With some 
exceptions, their conscientious honesty 
also meets the same praise. 

A pedestrian expedition on the ice, 
in March, by Captain Lyon, was at- 
tended by those sufferings arising from 
extreme cold, which have been at va- 
rious times described ;-—and these were 

roduced, as is usual, by the wind and 
the snow drift. ‘The temperature was 
minus 25°. The effect resembling 
drunkenness, so well described in the 
case of the retreat from Moscow, was 
here experienced. I[t is remarkable, 
that five months of this severe frost 
had produced little more than four feet 
of ice on the surface of the water. 
Such is the non-conducting efficacy of 
snow and ice. An accumulation of 
snow round the ships, and on the 
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deck, made with these very views, 
there assisted, by its non-conducting 
powers, in keepiug them warm ; and, 
on the same principle, the Esquimaux, 
as is now generally known, build 
snow huts, with windows of ice; 
which, being often buried by fresi: 
falls of snow, they pass their time in 
a kind of subterraneous houses, or 
snow caverns. A chart was here 
shown to Captain Parry, by an in- 
telligent Esquimaux woman, called 
llighuk, (among many others which 
hey had procured from the natives,) 
defining the American sea coast, which 
opened to them ‘a satisfactory pros- 
pect of soon rounding the North- 
eastern point of America.” On the 
18th of April the snow on shore be- 
gan to give signs of melting; and on 
the Ist of May, there was a good deal 
“of clear water in sight.” 

At this part of the work, there is an 
episode from Captain Lyon, who had 
departed on an expedition over land on 
the 8th of May, returning on the 18th; 
and, on the 23rd, to our great joy at 
least, the Esquimaux departed. On 
the 3rd of June, as the thawing pro- 
ceeded but slowly, they began to at- 
tempt cutting the ships out of the ice ; 
and, on the last day of this month, 
they were ready for sea, after a nine 
months’ confinement. 

On the 3rd of July, they overtook 
their old friends, who had been fort 
days in travelling to the point whic 
they reached in one. On the 8th, the 
Hecla was placed in a very hazardous 
situation by the ice, but fortunately 
escaped with very little damage. The 
Fury experienced a similar accident on 
the following day, but also without in- 
jury. A river named after Mr. Bar- 
row, producing a magnificent cataract, 
was discovered on the 13th ; and the 
scenery is described as being pictu- 
resque, while the banks were covered 
with a rich vegetation. Had no such 
brilliancy of pastures existed, we can 
easily conceive the effect produced on 
the minds of persons who had, for 
nearly a twelvemonth, seen nothing 
but ice and snow. As to the vegeta- 
tion of these shores, we may here re- 
mark, once for all, that the number of 
plants is extremely limited, and that, 
in general, they agree in their low 
stature and external aspect, with our 
Alpine vegetables, as might be ex- 
pected. Some new species are disco- 
vered in this voyage, as others had 
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been formerly; and all of these have 
been carefully examined, and named 
at home, from specimens well pre- 
served by the various officers, who 
seem all to have made respectable at- 
tainments in the branches of natural 
history open to them. Of these ge- 
nera, the far greater number were pre- 
viously known ; and many of the spe- 
cies are also natives of our own island. 
We shall be excused entering on any 
botanical details. 

The walrus, which used to afford a 
profitable fishery to our ancient navi- 
gators and whalers, has nearly been 
extirpated on the ground now fre- 
quented by those vessels. But they 
were found here in great abundance ; 
and Captain Parry remarks, that the 
flesh formed tolerably good “ marine 
beef,” as Captain Cook had informed 
us before*. Another party of natives 
were found on the 16th of July, living 
in tents formed of the skins of that 
animal... These people were found 
equally gentle and friendly with the 
preceding, and they confirmed their 
countrymen’s charts, so as to give the 
officers additional confidence. Their 
information was found to be particu- 
larly valuable on the 20th, as it re- 
lated to the geography of the strait 


with which they were then engaged. 
On the 23d, are. Aan obliged them to 
return westward, to Igloolik ; and on 
the 25th, Captain Lyon returned from 
another land excursion ; introducing 
here another of his amusing episodes, 
which consists chiefly in an account 
of a party of natives with which he 
fell in. These people seem eve 
where to have been remarked for their 
systematic hospitality; a practice not 
merely the result of their natural kind- 
ness of disposition, but of a law or 
code of politeness, as it would seem ; 
since Captain Parry remarks in ano- 
ther place, that they always expressed 
their thanks to those who ate or slept 
among them, but received both their 
*‘ board and lodging” in the ships, 
without the slightest mark of thank- 
fulness. 

Captain Lyon had been unable, 
however, to effect his pro pas- 
sage to the westward, owing to the 
unfavourable state of the ground, 
which was half thawed, and broken 
up; and still more from the fi 
state of the weather. But the Hecla 
proceeded towards Jgloolik ; where a 
singular disturbance of the magnetic 
needle occurred, in consequence of 
some local attraction, the cause of 





* March 4th, a letter from Sir E. Home, was read at the Royal Society, containing some 
curious facts respecting the Walrus and Seal, discovered in the examination of specimens 
brought from the Polar regions.—The first discovery was, that the hind flipper or foot of 
the walrus is provided with means for enabling the animal to walk in opposition to gra- 
vity precisely analogous to those possessed by the fly, and the use of which could not have 
been suspected, had not the previous discovery been made respecting the latter animal, as 
described in the Phil. Trans. for 1816. Sir Everard at once recognized this structure on 
seeing a mutilated foot of the walrus, and, in consequence, had requested his friend Capt. 
Sabine to procure him a specimen of the animal, which Capt. S. accordingly done, 
with the aid of the assistant-surgeon of the vessel in which he sailed. The examination 
of this specimen showed, that in the hind foot of the walrus there is a cup for enabling the 
animal to produce a vacuum, and thus to walk in opposition to gravity exactly like the two 
cups with which the fly’s foot is provided. The apparatus in the latter required i- 
fying 100 times to make the cups distinctly visible, but in the walrus it was diminished four 
times to bring it within the compass of a quarto plate.—The second also described in 
this paper also relates to the walrus. The bile in this animal is received from the liver by 
a lateral communication into a cylindrical reservoir, with much mucus in its coats, and is 
thence impelled with considerable force into the duodenum. The cesophagus is wide, ad- 
mitting of large masses of food being swallowed, and of regurgitation : the opening of the 
pylorus is small and valvular, preventing the passage of its contents back again into the 
duodenum: the structure of the duodenum, pylorus, and adjacent organs, is very similar to 
that of the seal. It had been observed by Mr. Fisher, the astronomer to the expedition 
under Capt. Parry, that the food of the walrus is the fucus , ee. which is found in great 
abundance in the Arctic seas, thrown up on the shores by the waves, and also beneath the 
ice.—The third fact to which Sir Everard Home adverted in this communication relates to 
the structure of the funis and placenta of the seal, as observed in a specimen of those farts 
brought home by Lieut. Griffiths, one of the officers in the expedition under Capt. Parry. 
The vessels composing the former are not twisted, and are about nine inches long ; at the 
distance of three inches from the placenta, they anastemoze into blood-vessels, which are 
connected with the placenta by three membranous coats; the whole conformation giving 
great freedom to the embryonic circulation. 
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which could not be ascertained. Some 
uncommon instances of horizontal re- 
fraction were also observed. On the 
5th, a whale was killed ; and the ice, 
though rotten, and disappearing by 
degrees, still interrupted the passage 
of the vessels. So tedious was this, 
that even with a fresh breeze, which 
had broken a floe from the fixed ice, 
they made only half a mile of westing 
on the 14th of this month, August. 
To talk of North-west Passages after 
this, is somewhat too much: it is 
time that the very name, which faces 
us in large capitals throughout, as the 
running title of this book, were pro- 
hibited to printers for ever. 
Proceeding by land on the 18th, 
Captain Parry ascertained the most 
important feature which had yet oc- 
curred, namely, the northern point of 
the Peninsula, overlooking the strait, 
to which they have given in the chart 
the name of the Hecla and Fury Strait. 
This strait was about two miles in 
breadth at that point, appeared very 
deep, and had a tide or current of 
about two knots an hour. To the 
West no land could be seen for a ho- 


rizontal space of three points of the 
compass, so that it was considered that 


they had now discovered the polar sea, 
and were ‘fon the point of forcing 
their way through it, along the north- 
ern shores of America;” though it 
was still loaded with ice. The mp was 
named Cape North East; and thus 
was obtained an important acquisi- 
tion to the Geography of Northern 
America. The country is described 
as “‘ inconceivably barren and deso- 
late,” though producing, as is parti- 
cularly noticed, the rumex digynus, 
our own round -leaved alpine sorrel. 
An andromeda, and a creeping wil- 
low, were used for fire-wood; and 
these seem to be all the shrubby plants 
that had been met with thus far. We 
may also as well notice here, that the 
rincipal land animals hitherto seen, 
had been the walrus, the seal, the 
bear, reindeer, wolves, white foxes, 
white and dark Hares, ermines, and as 
Captain Parry suspected, one squirrel. 
Numerous species of ducks were the 
most common aquatic birds ; and there 
were also found in abundance terns, 
various kinds of larus, and some other 
sea birds, which we need not enume- 
rate, with the nest of a swan; while 
the land birds were chiefly the ptarmi- 
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gan and the snow bunting, with oc- 
casionally a raven. The insect tribe 
seems particularly limited, or possibly 
less attention was paid to those. 

On the 26th of August,- having sue- 
ceeded in entering this strait with the 
vessels, the compasses again under- 
went an irregularity similar so that 
just mentioned. Still the labour of 
breaking the ice was to be incessantly 
renewed; so that, “‘at a time when 
they had every reason to hope that 
nature, though hitherto tardy in her 
annual disruption of the ice, had at 
length made an effort to complete it, 
did they find their progress once more 
opposed by a barrier of the same con- 
tinuous, impenetrable, and hopeless 
nature as at first.”—Without a chart, 
we cannot convey avy idea here of the 
difficulties which the — un- 
derwent respecting the choice of va- 
rious passages in this strait. Captain 
Lyon was again despatched over the 
land, to investigate some of those 
doubts ; the whole of them being much 
increased by the badness of the wea- 
ther; by rain, darkness, storms, and 
fogs. In the mean: time, they were 
convinced that they were in a “ broad 
channel communicating with the west- 
ern sea,” on account of the peculiar 
eharacter of the ice. Captain Lyon 
returned on the Ist of September, 
having toiled his way through deep 
snow and difficult ground, amid moun- 
tains, and lakes, and precipices, but 
without being able to penetrate above 
five or six miles. A party, which had 
been sent out with Lieutenant Reid, 
returned equally unsuccessful ;—so that 
the “ important question of a passage 
westward, remained as much a matter 
of conjecture as at first.” 

Captain Parry therefore undertook a 
land expedition himself, at a point 
where the ground seemed easier, on 
the 3rd of this month; returning on 
the 6th, satisfied that there was here 
no navigable passage for ships, and 
that the only western outlet to the sea 
was that in which the vessels lay. He 
therefore formed the plan of waiting 
here for the breaking of the ice, con- 
sidering it against the “plain tenour 
of his instructions” to abandon “ the 
most promising place as respects the 
North-west Passage, which the most 
sanguine mind could hope to discover, 
upon the chance of saving time by 
pursuing a circuitous route of —_ or 
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four hundred miles of unknown coast,” 
further North. 

Here is given a geological descrip- 
tion of Amberst Island, noticed, as it 
is remarked, for its singularity. The 
nature of the rocks is indeed every 
where noticed, and specimens are 
mentioned as having been brought 
home, where we presume those that 
might have been doubtful received 
their names, as was professedly the 
case in Captain Franklin’s narrative. 

On the 17th of the month of Sep- 
tember, all hopes of making any fur- 
ther progress through this strait va- 
nishel ad they “‘ succeeded in get- 
ting through,” Captain Parry would 
have had no hesitation in continuing 
**to push on to the last hour of the 
navigable season,” and of “ taking his 
chance of finding a place of security 
for winter quarters.” But he con- 
ceived that his object could not be 
furthered ‘* by wintering in this strait,” 
as it “involved the certainty of being 
frozen up for eleven months,” and as 
it was easy to “‘ regain the present po- 
sition in a few hours,” when the ice 
should clear the following season. The 
officers were consulted on this point, 
and they agreed that a detention in the 
strait during the winter ought not to 
be hazarded. Accordingly with some 
difficulty they succeeded in returning 
to Igloolik on the 24th; and by the 
end of the month were once more es- 
tablished in their winter quarters, and 
among their former friends, the Esqui- 
maux. 

Captain Parry sums up the acqui- 
sitions of this laborious summer, by 
remarking that little satisfaction re- 
mained to them after all their toils, 
but the consciousness of having done 
every thing in their power towards the 
promotion of their object. “ Very lit- 
tle had in reality been effected in fur- 
therance of the North-west Passage.” 
“The actual discovery of the desired 
outlet into the Polar Sea had been of 
no practical benefit in the prosecution 
of this enterprise; for they had dis- 
covered this channel only to find it 
impossible.” ‘* The remaining re- 
sources of the expedition were no 
longer adequate to the accomplish- 
ment of the principal object.” 

The plan fixed on for the ensuing 
season, was to send the Hecla back to 
England, taking from her a twelve- 
month’s provision, to restore the Fury’s 
equipment, and to proceed in this ves- 
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sel alone. The winter arrangements 
resembled those of the preceding year, 
with some alterations that experrence 
had suggested. The asual communi- 
cations with the Esquimaux also took 
place, and if there is less of this mat- 
ter than in the former part of the jour- 
nal, there is quite enough. But it 
would be unkind and unjust to pass by 
it without saying, in the first place, 
that these narrations are told in a véry 
simple style, and in at interesting 
manner, and that the whole conduct 
of Captain Parry, his officers, and his 
people, towards their wild friends, is 
marked — by good nature, hu- 
manity, and discretion. The gene- 
rally amiable character of the Eeqei- 
maux is equally apparent, forming a 
striking contrast to that of most of 
the savage nations with which navi-+ 
gators have become thus acquainted, 
though some remarkable and highly 
repulsive exceptions are detailed. 

On the 20th of April, the depth of 
winter having now passed away, the 
projected preparations for the Rary's 
voyage were commenced; and, within 
a fortnight, the necessary stores were 
transferred to the Hecla by the aid of 
the dogs. By the 20th of May, the 
open water had approached the shore 
within three quarters of a mile; yet, 
on the first of June, the temperature 
was only 8 de at mid-day; a de- 
gree of cold far greater than that which 

ad been experienced at Melville’s 
Island on the former voyage. Ano- 
ther land expedition was projected for 
Captain Lyon, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the shores which the vessels 
could not approach. 

The journey commenced on the oth, 
and terminated on the 26th, the party 
having encountered several difficulties 
from the thaw, without producing any 
So tae results. A’ similar expe- 

ition was performed by Lieutenant 
Hoppner, between the 5th and 16th 
of July, with equally unimportant! re- 
sults. Tlie barrier of ice between the 
ships and the sea was still more than 
five miles wide; arid, for the first 
time, the scurvy began to make its ap- 
pearance among the men. That noc 
thing of this nature had taken place 
before is highly creditable to the go- 
vernment, and the attention of the of- 
ficers. Still, on the ist of August, the 
ships remained as firmly impnsoned in 
the ice as they had been during the 
middle of the winter, excepting that 
they 
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they were immediately surrounded b 
a small pool of water. But on the 71 
it gave way round the Fury, and she 
got into open water. Stretching to the 
northward for a space, they thus ob- 
tained a view of the strait, and found 
it entirely filled with a solid sheet of 
ice, without a single break in the sur- 
face. On the gth the Hecla drove to 
sea in the middle of the floe, by which 
she was surrounded; and, the ice 
breaking around her, she was at length 
entirely released. 

The medical officers and Captain 
Lyon, who had been consulted by 
Captain Parry as to the propriety of 
pursuing the voyage in the Fury alone, 
now agreed that the constitutions of 
the crew had suffered so much, that it 
would be imprudent to make that at- 
tempt. It was therefore determined 
to return with the ships to England, 
and the Fury was consequently light- 
ened of her superfluous and borrowed 
stores into the Hecla. On the 10th 
the bay was so entirely clear of ice, 
that “ they could scarcely believe it 
to be the same place they had been 
daily accustomed to look on for the ten 
preceding months:” and on the 12th 


os stood out of it to the eastward, and 


took their final departure from Igloolik. 

On the Ist of September they had 
reached Winter Island ; and Mr. Fife, 
Greenland master of the Hecla, died 
ofthe scurvy. The ships, 7 oe 
whole of this retreat, had been beset 
by the ice, and often in great danger, 
having been carried along for a great 

rtion of the way by its drifting, and 
“ the tides; but on the 21st, having 
been almost immoveably beset by it 
for twenty-four days out of twenty- 
six, they finally made their escape ; 
**the most providential which it had 
ever been deir lot to experience.” 
Nothing else of interest occurred ; and, 
on the 23rd, they took their departure 
finally, from Briton’s isles, anchoring 
in Lerwick Harbour, in Shetland, on 
the 10th of October. The ships reach- 
ed the river on the 18th of the same 
month, in 1823; thus terminating an 
expedition which had occupied more 
than two years. 

The Charts and Sketches of Land 
accompanying this Work were con- 
structed by Mr. John Bushnan. The 
drawings of the subjects of the nu- 
merous Plates are from the pencil of 
Capt. Lyon, and they are ably en- 
graved by Mr. Edward Finden. 
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The details relative to Geogra 
and Natural History are sae td 
an Appendix, which will form a se- 
parate Volume; and the Collections 
of Subjects of Natural History brought 
home by the expedition have been put 
into the hands of Professor Jameson, 
Professor Hooker, and Dr. Richard- 
son, for the purpose of describing then 
in the Appendix. 
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77. Saban Researches, in a Series of 
Essays, addressed to distinguished Anti- 
quaries, and including the sulstance of 
a course of Lectures, delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain on the 
engraved Hieroglyphics of Chaldea, Egypt, 
and Canaan. By John Landseer, F.S. A. 
&c. &c. illustrated with Engravings of 
Babylonian Cylinders and Monuments of 
Antiquity. 4to. pp. 402. 


M. MILLIN, in reviewing a Swe- 
dish Explication of the Zoliae, in 
which the Author says that = 
signs there used are merely topogra- 
phical emblems which refer to the 
country of the inventor, who lived on 
the border of the Caspian Sea,) ends 
his account with the following pas- 
sage: 


‘* Nous nous garderons bien de prononcer 
sur un systéme aussi singulier; mais nous 
invitons ceux qui aiment ces sortes de re- 
cherches a le lire; et s’ils n’adoptent pas 
les idées de l’auteur, ils ne pourront lui re- 
fuser de lesprit et de I’¢rudition.” 


This rule we shall observe with re- 
gard to the work before us; for our 
opinion (or prejudice, if that term be 
— is, that where the Ancients 

ave not left an explanation of their 
mythological mysteries, no Modern can 
supply the desideratum. 

The Agrigentines represented their 
river by a young man (Elian Var. 
Hist. ii. 33) ; and Pausanias alone may 
satisfy any man, that the Mythology 
of the Ancients was so local, capri- 
cious, and allegorical, that modern ex- 
planation, unsupported by themselves, 
must be imaginative. 

The leading subject of Mr. Land- 
seer’s researches are the engraved cy- 
lindrical gems dug up at Babylon, 
which foreign Antiquaries believe to 
have been originally talismans or amu- 
Jets, but which Mr. Landseer contends 
were only signets or seals (p. 3). 

Pliny says, Non signat Oriens, aut 
Egyptus etiam nunc literis contenta 
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solis *; whereas these consist of fi- 
Bares; and therefore we beg to lay 

fore our readers a view of the 
subject, as it appears in ancient au- 
thors, and more especially the one 
already quoted. Pliny says that at 
Babylon there still existed the temple 
of Jupiter Belus, who was the inven- 
tor of astronomical science (vi. 38). 
He also says (vii. 56.) that Epigenes 
ameng the Babylonians made ob- 
servations of the stars for pccxxx 
years, inscribed upon bricks; and he 
adds, (xxxvii. 10.) that Zachalias, the 
Babylonian, in those letters which he 
wrote to King Mithridates, “‘ humana 
genomis attribuit fata,” a detail of 
which ay he gives in the whole 
chapter. We further infer from Dio- 
genes Laertius, concerning the Chal- 
deans and their Magi, (Proem. p. 7. 
Ecl. H. Steph. 1594,) that the hu- 
man figures cannot apply to their gods. 
Further, that these gems were talis- 
mans or amulets, we gather, in our 
opinion pretty conclusively, from the 
following words of Pliny, who is 
speaking of the various kinds of Jas- 
pers (xxxvii. 9). ‘‘The vanity of 
the Magi promises that these can re- 
sist drunkenness, and are from thence 
so called. Besides, if the name of 
the moon and sun be inscribed on 
them, and so they be suspended from 
the neck with the hairs of the Cyno- 
cephalus, or the plumes of the swal- 
low, that they can resist witchcraft.” 
The cylindrical form von | originated 
in the kind of stone, nor had the per- 
foration and axis, mentioned by Mr. 
Landseer (p. 8, seq.) a reference to 
any use of them as seals. ‘“* Indi (says 
Pliny, speaking of certain gems) miré 
gaudent longitudine eorum, solosque 
gemmarum esse pradicant, qui carere 
auro malint; ob id perforatos elephan- 
torum setis religant. Et alios conve- 
nit non oportere perforari, quorum sit 
absoluta bonitas, umbilicis statim ex 
auro capita comprehendentibus. Ideo 
cylindros ex iis facere malunt quam 
gemmas, quoniam est summa commen- 
datio in longitudine.” xxxvii. 5. 

As M. Mituin (a HIGH NAME, 
which every Antiquary truly reveres) 
is among others (p. 58) “* ys with 
deluding the penetration of Europe,” 
(p. 60) by the talismanic or amule- 





* The reader will recollect the Ara- 
bians coins, with only sentences from the 
Koran. 
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tic hypothesis (in our opinion the real 
one), we are sure that Mr. Landseer 
will in common eauity permit us to 
exhibit a further vindication of such 
a man as Millin. 

The invention of talismans has 
been by some ascribed to Apollonius 
of Tyanea ; though they ascend to the 
most remote wra, and by others to one 
lachis. Him the Greeks make the in- 
ventor of the preservatives, which they 
called wgiarra, concealed remedies 
against pains, secrets against the heat 
of the sun, and the influences of the 
dog-star. This Iachis lived, accord- 
ing to Suidas, under Sennyer, King of 
Egypt. Others attribute this origin to 
Necepsos, King of Egypt, who was 
posterior to lachis, and who, never- 
theless, preceded Solomon by 200 
years. Ausonius, in a letter to Pauli- 
nus, says 


** Quidque magos docuit mysteria vana Ne- 
cepsos,”” 


The trade in these talismans was 
well kuown to Antiphanes and Aris- 
tophanes. These authors make men- 
tion of a Perthanus, and an Eudanus, 
as makers of preservatives of this kind. 
In Galen and Marcellus Empiricus, 
may be seen the confidence which 
every body had in their virtue. We 
omit the further account of the pro- 
phylactick properties of talismanick 
gems given by Pliny and Elian, and 
the afirmation of him and Porphyry, 
that the Egyptian warriors wore the 
Scarabzi as magical defences, because 
they believed the beetle, consecrated 
to the sun, to be the animated figure 
of that star, which they thought the 
most powerful of all the gods. We 
also pass over the head of Alexander 
_ reat, engraved by the Marrini 
amily, upon their plate, garments, 
&e. Sooans every hedle who used the 
figure of the Macedonian King would 
be always prosperous. (Sce Trebellius 
Pollio in Histor. August. ii. 260, Ed. 
Sylburg.) All these we pass over, be- 
cause we trust that we can prove the 
beautiful head-piece of Essay iii. to 
have been a talisman. We shall also 
explain all the devices, which Mr. 
Landseer has not done. On the top 
is the Sun and Moon. Now, Pinti- 
anus (in Plin. p. 3.) from Aristotle de 
mundo cap. 2. says, that the Chal- 
deans reduced the wandering stars to 
seven, but that Ptolemy and Theon 
did not place the Sun and Moon 
among 
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among the erratick class. Next to 
these is the radiated serpent, of which 
soon; and below that t planets, Sa- 
turn, the veiled head, (see Fosbroke's 
“Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” page 
149); Mars, helmeted, and without a 
beard (Id. 145). Jupiter, bearded and 
horned; Mercury, with an astrono- 
mical emblem (of which see Macro- 
bius); and Venus. In the centre, a 
Sagittary with the sign of Libra. We 
shall now show that this gem was a 
talisman by the following explana- 
to assage from the Memoires de 
U' Academie des Inscriplions, tom. xi. 
p- 355. Marcellus, a Christian noble- 
man of the time of Theodosius, in a 
collection of remedies which he ad- 
dresses to his children, describes the 
following talisman. A serpent, he 
says, wilh seven rays, engraved on a 
jasper, set in gold, is good against 
complaints of the stomach ; and he 
calls this phylactery a physical re- 
medy, ‘ad stomachi dolorem reme- 
dium physicnes sit; in lapide — 
exculpe draconem radiatum, ut habeat 
septem radios, et claude auro et utere 
in collo.” 

Thus, according to our principles, 
we have endeavoured to show what 
the Ancients, not what the Moderns 
have said upon this subject ; and we 
are confident that no facts are better 
established than those of the union of 
Medicine and Astrology, and use of 
gems as talismans; and the deep 
knowledge of the high Continental 
Antiquaries in Classical Archeology. 

In p. 215 Mr. Landseer indulges in 
remarks upon Mr. Henley’s account of 
the Dendera Zodiac, which are far too 
superciliqous towards a wey respectable 
modern author. We do not know 
whether Mr. L. has seen the Essay 
upon this subject, hy M. Leopold 
Lepsick, Professor at St. Quintin’s, 

rinted in the ‘* Musée des Variétés 
TV sssereionn” tom. i. p.85. He thinks 
that it was made to. commemorate the 
coincidence of the two kinds of Egyp- 
tian years, the Cynick and the Civil, 
which event took place 1322 years be- 
fore our zra. 

With regard to several other ancient 
figures of meh, women, monsters, &c. 
beautifully engraved in this work, in 
pp- 55, 200, 263, 361, &c. we beg to 
ata, that similar barbarisms may 
be seen in the concluding plates of 
Cabrera’s Ruins of an Ancient City 
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discovered in Spanish America. Now 
we do not think that such barbarous 
monuments can be explained by Greek 
and Roman writers. 

Here we must take our leave of Mr. 
Landseer, with respect for his talents ; 
but, under the prejudice before men- 
tioned against modern mystification of 
subjects of which the ancients have 
only left us a few dark hints. In short, 
we further believe it to be utterly im- 
possible to explain Abraxa kinds of 
gems, because we know that they are 
mostly no more than the whimsical 
medic»-astrological compositions of 
ancient Empiricks, formed arbitrarily 
upon a gratuitous annexation of cer- 
tain properties to figures in certain po- 
sitions. 

We ought, however, to panegyrize 
the beautiful engravings; and _parti- 
cularly recommend to the notice of 
curious readers the frontispiece, called 
*« The Mundane or Orphic Egg, being 
the largest sculptured Vase extant, 
found by Sir Robt. Ainslie and Mr. 
Mayer, near Lemissa, in the Island 
of Cyprus. On the side of it is the 

gure of a bull. The Ege, as a sym- 
bol of the world, is much older than 
the time of Orpheus; and the Egg or 
Vase before us, however connected 
with the Mythology of Orpheus, 
should be styled the Bacchanalian Egg. 
Dupuis (on the authority of Macrobius 
aud Plutarch) says, that it was con- 
secrated on the oe of Bacchus, as 
a type of the Universe, and the life 
which it includes; and that it was 
placed in Greece beside the soul of 
the world, painted with the attributes 
of the Equinoctial Bull, worshipped 
under the name of Bacchus. In Ja- 
pans the Bull breaks the Egg with 
nis horns to liberate the Universe. 
Here the Equinoctial Bull is embossed 
on the Vase; and authors and monu- 
ments clearly coincide. 


’ —o— 

78. The Privileges of the University of 
Cambridge ; together with additional Ob- 
servations on tts Antiquities, Literature, 
and Biography. By Geo. Dyer, author 
of the ** History of the University.” 2 
vols. 8vo. vol. t. pp. G30. vol. it, paged in 
sections. 

FEW literary subjects can be more 
instructive, or generally interesting, 
than the Histories of Universities; for 
they involve the History of Science, 
and of the various circumstances and 

states 
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states of society, which affect the human 
mind, Biography in various ramifica- 
tions, and more especially in diversities 
of character. Men who pass their lives 
in colleges, and men who live in the 
world, are quite different beings. With 
the exception of similar modes of eat- 
ing, drinking, sleeping, and clothing, 
they are to each other foreigners. Men 
who mix in the world estimate mind 
by shrewdness in horse-flesh and deal- 
ing, caution and cunning (lawyerism 
without the technicals), and pithy anec- 
dote and keen observation. Even good 
management of the stable, horse, and 
establishment, may obtain for a man 
the appellation of clever, though he 
cannot write a letter in correct spell- 
ing. But in Universities, (though the 
members, like the rest of mankind, 
have a warm attachment to good in- 
comes and preferment,) business is 
subservient to intellect; the latter is 
not, as in the world, sunk in the for- 
mer, and the result is not only the 
grand benefit of high scientific illumi- 
nation, but exquisite scintillations of 
wit, and an alcohol spirituality of 
mind, accompanied with eccentricities 
of character ; py ae aoe 
altogether their biography singularly 
a An odd fellow, of good na- 
ture and ability, who does not see his 
oddity, is a high treat for a good-na- 
tured and liberal man of the world; 
and could it be possible to have known 
all the characters described by Mr. 
Hes we do not know that a greater 
felicity, in the view of entertainment 
derived from intercourse with society, 
could possibly have existed. 

These Lijoux are, in our ‘ philoso- 
phic’ antiquarian taste, things upon 
which we particularly delight to feast. 
Some are savouries, and others are 
sweets, the two grand classifications 
of Apicianism. ‘To them, therefore, 
(entertainment being the soul of a pe- 
riodical journal, because the readers 
are miscellaneous) we shall confine our 
extracts in the end, and take notice 
first of certain other contents of the 
volumes. The first, to p. 377, con- 
sists of the University Muniments, a 
most important fasciculus, which ought 
to be edited by the University, with 
notes, in a folio, by a Scholar-anti- 
query, such as was Masters. This is 
ollowed by a Dissertation upon the 
Antiquity of Charters; and the term 
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University. It is well-known that 
Charters were forged by apprehension 
of the consequences of having no title- 
deeds to show ; but here, in p. 56, we 
have an extraordinary one of King 
Arthur, dated from the City of Lon- 
don, April 7, A.D. 531. This addi- 
tion of the date of the year, &ec. long 
before the custom obtained in Eng- 
land, is a curious anachronism. The 
learned Benedictine Authors of the 
** Art de vérifier les Dates” say, ‘* L’U- 
sage de compter les années par celles 
de Jesus Christ n’a éé introduit en 
Italie qu’an sixiéme siecle, par Denys 
le Petit [Dionysius Exiguis, et qu’au 
septitme en —! od il ne s’est 
méme bien établi que vers le huititme, 
sous les Rois Pepin et Charlemagne.” 
The curiosity of the anachronism is, 
that Arthur, a Briton, is made to adopt 
a mode of dating which was introduced 
into England by Augustine, our Italian 
Apostle, whom Arthur’s countrymen 
abhorred. The Benedictines further 
say, ‘‘Cette maniére de dater se ren- 
contre dans Gregoire de Tours, qui 
confond, & la vérité, l’ére de l’incar- 
nation avec celle de la passion; on 
la voit aussi manifestement exprimée 

dans quelques chartes privées du se 
titme siecle; et rien n’empeche Ke 
croire qu’elle s’introduisit parmi nous 
presqu' au méme temps qu'en Angle- 
terre, o& elle fut apportée par S. Au- 
gustin, apOtre de cette Ile.” Besides, 
the date by the simple day of the 
month, instead of Ides or Calends, is 
vastly more modern than the days of 
Arthur. In short, there is very good 
reason to think. that this charter was 
fabricated about the period when the 
controversy concerning the antiquity 
of the two Universities was agitated s 
and John Lidgate gravely advanced, that 
Anaxamander and Anaxagoras had 
studied at Cambridge; which was as 
gravely opposed by the matriculation 
of Bellerophon at Oxford. See Fos- 
broke’s “‘ British Monachism,” p. 18, 
where it is shown that it was a me- 
dizval fashion to endow favourite 
places and persons with the most re- 
mote possible ancientry, as essential to 
their dignity. As to the term Univer- 
sity, we refer our readers to Ducange. 
In this volume, p. 615, we have an 
account of the famous MS. Library at 
Benet College. We mention this, 
because we think it a public injury 
that 
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that the severe restrictions under which 
access to them is placed, are not dis- 
solved by Act of Parliament. 

The Second Volume opens with a 


Dissertatio Generalis, in good Latinity, ° 


i.e. modern Latinity, a mixture of the 
Classical and Scholastic Styles. But 
it is impossible for any person now to 
write pure Latin. He must inevitably 
mix together words of various ages ; 
and to a Roman his style must appear 
as odd as would English where the 
words were taken from Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Shakspeare, Addison, and John- 
son. Dr. Parr's splendid preface to 
Bellendenus is not without this ana- 
chronical confusion; and it is — 
avoided in verse, by limiting the words 
selected to the authors of the same age. 

The next part of the Volume con- 
sists of additions to Mr. Dyer’s His- 
tory, which additions do Mr. oe 
great credit. Itis noted by Blair, that 
the pronoun that should never be used, 
unless which has previously occurred in 
the same sentence. The ugliness of 
that, when used alone, instead of which, 
we cannot (but without disrespect for 
Mr. Dyer,) forbear exhibiting. 

«<I have somewhere hinted (and I spoke 
from authority) that a Fellow of St. John’s 
was preparing to print Mr. Baker’s History, 
that has often been mentioned as being in 
MS. in the British Museum,” &e. P. 73. 

In p. 74 we find that George Har- 
vest, of whose eccentricities Grose has 
given so amusing an account, was Fel- 
low of Magd. Coll. A.M. 1742, and 
author of a volume of Sermons, and a 
tract on the Subscription Controversy. 

Respecting the song of the Weather- 
cock Vicar oF Bray, of ratting ce- 
lebrity, we have the following curious 
anecdote. 

**In Aubrey’s Bodl. Letters, &c. it ap- 
pears, [that] the Vicar or Bray was Si- 
mon Aleyn, or Allen, Vicar there in 1540, 
who died 1588; so was Vicar of Bray near 
50 years.” The Editor adds, in a note, 
** that the writer of the well-known song 
of the Vicar of Bray has changed the date 
of the original story, applying it to the Sr- 
VENTEENTH century, and making the Vicar’s 
versatility shew itself by the versatility of his 
politics.” Vol. III. p. 100. 

An opinion derived from the silence 
of Domesday Book concerning Castles 
is, that they were all of Norman ori- 

in. Mr. Dyer well states the real 
act, from authorities of the first cha- 
racter. A more extensive latitude for 
information has been given to Domes- 





day Book than it really possesses, It 
has been su o record every 
thing; but Mr. Turner has shown, 
from its vast omissions, that it must 
have been limited to the Crown pro- 
perty. It is confined to feudal and 
agricultural points, that the Crown 
might know its claims in regard to 
services and payments. Castles were 
the seats of the existing Nobles and 
Gentry, and were probably unnoticed 
because of no relation to the purport of 
the Survey. 


** Gildas, the oldest of our British writers, 
speaks de Britanniz bis denis bisque qua- 
ternis civitatibus, ac nonnullis Castellis : 
Nennius describes them as innumerabilia ; 
and so all the other old Historians. The 
fact is, that William did erect numerous 
Castles, and, in some places, for the first 
time ; and till this was effected, he could 
not entirely subject England ; still it is cer- 
tain, that in many places he only repaired 
the old Castles: Eboracum reversus comp- 
tura illic castella restauravit, ac urbi et 
regioni commoda ordinavit. Orderic. Vital. 
de Will. I.” P. 162. 


In p. 166 Mr. Dyer quotes Pliny, as 
saying (iv. 16), that Britain was well- 
known in the Greek and Roman 
writings (clara Gracis nostrisque mo- 
numentis). This ge may induce 
us to be satisfied with the Greek and 
Roman accounts of our nation, and 
disincline us to adopt modern visionary 
fabrications, which were incontrovert- 
ibly exposed in the Edinburgh Review 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, and which 
we have been recently obliged to treat 
with due severity. 

In p. 180 Mr. Dyer notes, that an- 
ciently there were no fixed tutors in 
colleges, but that the pupils chose any 
in the college who was most to his 
taste, or most distinguished in his 
office. 

In p. 185 Mr. Dyer says, that Euclid 
was not printed till 1533, at Basil. 
We beg to observe, that the £ditio 
princeps cum comment. Campani was 
first printed at Venice, folio, in 1482, 
and that other editions appear in 1491, 
1509, and 1516; all preceding the 
Basle edition, with the Commentarics 
of Proclus. 

In the dates of all the other works 
mentioned, Mr. Dyer is perfectly cor- 
rect. In fact, before the use of the 
Arabic numerals, little progress was or 
—_ a" made in ~ metic and al- 
gebra. In p. 205 Mr. Dyer jusil 
notes, that Bishop Toute i Are 

Supputandi,” 
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in 4to, 1522, at London [and, we add, 
reprinted at Paris in 1529], was re- 
markable for introducing a considerable 
improvement on Boetius’s Arithmetic, 
that [which] was in use before, and 
as supplanting it; and was further re- 
markable as being the first book that 
was printed in England on Arith- 
metic. From the Paris reprint, we 
are inclined to think that this is an- 
other obligation of the French to us, 
among many others, which they de- 
cline acknowledging. 

In p. 248 we find that Dr. George 
Jollife, a physician who died about 
1655, discovered the lymphatick ves- 
sels, distinct from veins, arteries, and 
nerves. 

We knew the mother of an eminent 
Bishop, who, upon hearing of a sic 
volo, &c. fulminated by a College Ju- 
piter, exclaimed, “ Heads of Colleges, 
and Captains of men-of-war, are equally 
arbitrary.” We only report it as a 
joke, for all men who have power ex- 
ercise it, even grooms over stable-boys. 
The following anecdote is of this kind, 
and perfectly indicative of that dry hu- 
mour which forms what Oxonians 
call a cool hand. When Mr. Gurney, 
afterwards Rector of Edgefield in Nor- 
folk, held a fellowship of Bene’t, 

*‘ The Master had a desire to get pos- 
session of the Fellows’ garden for himself. 





The fest of the Fellows resigned their keys, 
but Gurney resisted both his threats and 

treaties, and refused to with his key. 
‘The other Fellows,’ said Master, * have 


delivered up their keys.’ ‘ Then, Master,’ 
said Gurney, ‘ pray keep them, and you and 
I will keep all the other Fellows out.” ¢ Sir,’ 
continued the Master, ‘am not I your Mas- 
ter?’ ‘ Granted,’ said Gurney, ‘ but am I 
not your Fellow.” ii. p. 24. 
In p. 38 we have an account of a 
resumed Epitio Princeps of Livy, 
in the public library, in éwo volumes, 
folio, “ from the press of Vindelin, of 
Spire, of the date of 1470.” The only 
uestion is, whether it is complete ; 
or we have always belt Pree | that 
the “* T. Livii Historia Romana a Jo. 
Andrea, Venetiis, Vindelinus de Spira, 
mccccLxx.” with beautiful illumi- 
nated initials, consists of éhree volumes 
folio; but the three volumes may be 
bound up in two. To this account 
Mr. Dyer has affixed the following 
note. 
*¢ Fabricius had not seen this (Editio 
princeps he calls it), yet gives it a date, 





library of Lord Spencer there is a copy, but 
without a date. Audiffidi maintains 
this (printed by Sweynheym and’ Pannartz) 
to be the Edit. stop on they Rom. p. 25. 
Fabricius, too, gives to Adalricus Gal- 
lus’s editions (1471, 1472), which yet have 
none.”” P. 39, 

The editio princeps of Livy is gene- 
rally allowed to be that splendid speci- 
men of the press of Sweynheym and 
Pannartz, without a date, but su 
to be 1469; of which the only copy on 
vellum was sold at Mr. Edwards's sale, 
to the late Sir Mark Sykes, for the sum 
of 903/. This copy appears by the 
arms at the bottom of the first page of 
the history, to have been taken off for 
Alexander V1. when Vice Chancellor 
of the Roman See, and Governor of 
the Monastery of Subiaco, where 
Sweynheym and Pannartz took up 
their abode (being a German monas- 
tery), when they introduced the art of 
Printing into Italy. 

The second edition is by Ulric Han, 
Rome 1470; the third is the one be- 
fore noticed, by Vindelin de Spira, 
1470. Splendid copies of these three 
RIVAL Livigs are to be found in the 
magnificent collection of Earl Spencer. 

We shall close our remarks with ob- 
serving a singular circumstance with 

rd to the worksof thisauthor. Not- 
withstanding the numerous continental 
editions, the earliest in the Bodleian 
was the Variorum edition of 1588 (see 
James's Catalogue, 4to. anno 1620, p. 
297), whatever may have been subse- 
quent purchases or benefactions. 

(To le continued. ) 


79. William Wyrcestre Redivivus,— 
Notices of Ancient Church Architecture in 
the Fifteenth Century, particularly in 
Bristol; with Hints for practical Restora- 
tions. 4to. pp. 33. 

THE History of Bristol, prior to the 
commencement of record, is, accord- 
ing to information which we have re- 
ceived from Mr. Fosbroke, defective ; 
but as he intends, should circumstances 
permit, to bestow upon it a particular 
Investigation, we shall not indulge in 
premature remarks. 

The taste and judgment of Mr. Dal- 
laway are too well known to render it 
necessary for us to say, that fine think- 
ing, novelty, and curiosity, are to be 
found in this elegant little Work. 

Mr. Dallaway begins his interesting 
Book with an imaginary Dialogue be- 
tween 
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in and entire, as in St. Mary’s at Ox- 
” P14. 


tween himself and William of Wor- 
cestre, whose conversation he has 
given very accurately in the language 
of the 15th century. Mr. Dallaway is 
happy in his apostrophes, as is well 
known from that concerning Berkeley 
Castle in Bigland’s Gloucestershire. 
ny so is his reply to the shade of 
illiam : 

«« How do J envy you a sight of Bristow 
as it stood in the year 1480! Then were 
the massive walls and gates entire. The 
Castle, with its magnificent keep, ‘ the 
fairest tower in Western land,’ proudly 
reared its head—now levelled with the 
earth—‘ the baseless fabric of a vision.’ 
The two beautiful Churches of the Francis- 
vans and Carmelites; one with its slender 
spire, the other with its handsome tower— 
each then rivalling the neighbouring Church 
of St. Stephen; and now only known by 
their sites. So many windows < richly 
dight’ with iridical colours—shrines and 
altars of exquisite carving—all demolished 
by indiscriminating zeal, or hidden from the 
sight by worse taste.” P. x. 

Let any man imagine how injured 
would be the view of a City, where no 
church-spires or towers enlivened the 
heapish mass, and they will see the 
justice of Mr. Dallaway’s observation. 
Oxford, where the ancient buildings 
have been in the main preserved, will 
show, that to rob even a good City of 
its fine ancient buildings, is like de- 
priving a beautiful woman of her 
teeth. 

The first object of Mr. Dallaway’s 
attention is the Tower of the Church 
of St. Stephen, which he compares 
with that of Taunton and the Cathe- 
dral of Gloucester. The dimensions of 
St. Stephen's are, to the gargouilles, or 
water-spouts, 118 feet ; and from thence 
to the summit of the pinnacles, 15; 
making a total of 133 feet; and a dia- 
meter of fourteen feet by twelve; a 
proportion which, in the first consi- 
deration of it, seems to be scarcely re- 
ducible to practice. Mr. Dallaway 
says, that 

*¢ Tower Architecture, of the most perfect 
construction, appeared in its zenith during 
the latter part of the 15th century. The 
principle (he ay which I conceive the 
intrinsic beauty either of a tower or spire to be 
constituted is, the concentration of the or- 
namental particles in one division of the 
structure. Where (comparing it to a co- 
lumn) the shaft is plain, as in this instance, 
the capital should be exuberant. Where 
the base of the spire is most richly orna- 
mented, the broche, or spire, should be 





The ingenious Author of the “ Ar- 
chitecture of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford*,” a work of much judgment and 
taste, observes (p. 26), that the Tower 
is one of the superiorities of the Gothic 
over the Grecian style ; because, in the 
former, it is not an awkward or re- 
dundate appendage, while, in the latter, 
it would have an inharmonious eflect. 


Rich and fine as we admit the Tower 
of St. Stephen’s to be, and reluctant as 
we are to detract from even the smallest 
of its numerous beauties, we do not 
like the slenderness of that, nor of Bos- 
ton steeple. We consider it an unfor- 
tunate attempt in the Architect to 
unite in one the spire and tower, to 
melt down the heaviness of the latter 
in the lightness of the spire, and thus 
to spoil both, by neglecting those due 
Por of each on which the per- 
ection depends ; and besides, we think 
that a chimney character should be 
avoided in towers. We should rather 
call those mentioned, Boston and St. 
Stephen, superb and elegant curiosities, 
than patterns or models of a correct 
style. (To be continued. ) 


—__@— 

80. Nuge Chirurgice ; or, a Biographical 
Miscellany, illustrative of a Collection of 
Professional Portraits. By William Wadd; 
ay om L. S. Surgeon Extraordinary to 
the King, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 280. Long- 
aunual eb, s) - ™ 
THE professional abilities of Mr. 

Wadd are well known; and his talents 
as an artist, evinced by some of the 
best illustrations of morbid anatomy by 
his own hand, have been more than 
once noticed in our es. Possessed 
of this exquisite taste for art, it is na- 
tural he should have formed a Collec- 
tion of the Portraits of his Professional 
Brethren, many of which, we per- 
ceive, are the production of his own 
pencil. When once possessed of this 
valuable Collection, it is again very na- 
tural he should have been desirous of 
acquiring information relative to the 
worthies whose portraits he had thus 
brought together. This was the origin 
of the present publication, the result 
of his few leisure hours from the la- 
bours of his profession ; and the work 
is calculated to add to his well-earned 
reputation. 





* Reviewed in our last Volume, ii. 333. 
The 
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The first portion of the volume is a 
Catalogue of one of the most extensive 
Collections ever brought together of 
the Portraits of Medical Men of every 
denomination, from the earliest times 
to the present. 

It appears to have been Mr. Wadd’s 
original intention to have confined his 
attention to a mere catalogue of the 

rints in his Collection; and that the 
emorabilia, which form the second 
portion of the volume, was an after- 
thought ; as in this portion of his work 
he again frequently introduces the same 
individual he had noticed in the former. 

These Memorabilia are the most in- 
teresting part of the Work; they are 
evidently the result of much and varied 
reading, and are suited equally to the 
gens du monde and to the professional 
world. 


In the compilation of this work, it has 
been the author’s endeavour to blend the 
‘utile’ with the ‘dulce;’ and he has at least 
succeeded, so far as regards hiinself, in ac- 
quiring an acquaintance with the Medici 
family (not Mr. Roscoe’s), and has fami- 
liarized himself both with the learned and 
the ignorant, the regulars and the irregu- 
lars, of his profession; in short, with what 
may be denominated the Republic of Medi- 
cine: for he has lopked at them till he 
could identify the very wigs that would 
have met together in a consultation, from 
the time of Radcliffe and Garth down to 
Pitcairn and Fothergill. 

*¢ And here the Author would fain depre- 
cate, in the words of Andrew Borde, the 
anger of those ‘ Egregious doctors, and mas- 
ters of the eximious and arcane science of 
Physic,’ who might otherwise ‘ exasperate 
themselves against him for writing this little 
volume,’ by stating, that he has refrained 
from descanting upon the merits of living 
characters, further than by transcribing, in 
some few instances, the testimony that 
others have borne to their worth and abi- 
lities.” 

Mr. Wadd touches with great deli- 
cacy those who may be said to have 
been of our day; giving sketches of 
character rather than complete me- 
moirs. His work, however, contains 
so many excellent anecdotes, that we 
shall at once proceed to. give our Readers 
a few specimens. 

In the first part of the Work, Dr. 
Adams is noticed. He was 


«« The youngest son of a respectable me- 
dical practitioner in the City, and may be 
said to have entered into and continued in 
the world, for threescore years, in a cou- 
stant and familiar intercourse with every 
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ible appendage ta the healing art; 


ospitals and lecture-rooms were the scenes 
of action with him from the cradle to the 
grave. Influenced, however, both by a love 
and taste for classical literature, he aimed at 
the higher branches of the profession, and 
in 1796 he obtained a diploma, and was ad- 
mitted a Licentiate of the College of Phy- 
sicians. He was an excellent physician, an 
accomplished scholar, and a good man.” 


In the Memorabilia, the second por- 
tion of the Work, Mr. Wadd adds to 
the former article. 


** Dr, Adams was such an enthusiastic 
admirer of John Hunter, that his thoughts 
and words were ever about ‘ Hunter,’ and 
he acted to the anti-Hunterians as if they 
were his personal enemies. This zeal pro- 
duced his work on ‘ Morbid Poisons,”’ on 
which his fame, as a writer and speculative 
enquirer, chiefly rests. He was enthusiastic 
in everything ; in his profession, in his reli- 
gion, and his polities; and it is not impro- 
bable that he would have been more conspi- 
cuous in the medical, if he had been less so 
in the political world.—His death was occa- 
sioned by a compound fracture of the leg, 
of which he died suddenly, a fortnight after 
the accident. He lies buried, with his an- 
cestors, in Bunhill Fields, with the simple 
motto of ‘Vir justus et bonus!’ emphatic 
and true,” 


** Baillie, Dr. Matthew. 


“‘The elegant pen of the Sexagenarian 
has lightly touched the character of this 
eminent physician and anatomist, and com- 
pares him to David Pitcairn: ‘It: might, 
indeed,” he remarks, ‘ be said of them that 
they were pene gemelli, neque in ulla re 
valde dissimiles.’ They rose in their profes- 
siou by the exercise similar talents, and 
similar endowments. ‘ Both were remark- 
able for a strenuous diligence in accomplish- 
ing themselves in their profession; both 
were eminently gifted with strong sense, 
sound judgment, acute discrimination, and 
patient investigation.’ The accomplished 
scholar who dictated these sentiments is no 
more, and since these pages were in the 
press the illustrious object of them has 
ceased to exist, to the great loss of the 

ublic, and the still greater loss of the pro- 
ssion, who will long remember the virtues 
that adorned him, as a physician and a man. 

** Dr. Johnson has said, that ‘a physi- 
cian in a city is the mere plaything of 
fortune; his degree of reputation is for the 
most part casual; they that emoloy him 
know not his excellence, they that reject 
him know not his deficiency ;’ but Baillie 
was the physician of the profession, the 
elect of those who were able to appreciate 
talent, and greater praise cannot be given. 
It is true the fortuitous circumstance of 
Pitcairn’s retirement brought him —_, 

om 
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from teaching the elements of his art, to 
the active practice of it. He was prepared, 
however, to take the highest post, by a life 
devoted to science, by many valuable endow- 
ments, and, above all, by some of the most 
amiable qualities that adorn the human cha- 
racter. He was, in every point, a safe man 
to the patient and to the practitioner. 

‘Dr. Baillie is one of the few instances 
of opulence being obtained solely by medi- 
cal practice; for few indeed are they among 
the professors of science, when com 
with the mercantile crowd, who are enabled 
to offer at that shrine, which is the general 
criterion of greatness.” 

“* Castro, Jacob de. 
Mt son Ned ee of the 
ration of Surgeons, after their separa- 
Sothern the Barbere in the year 1745. On 
which occasion Bonnel Thornton suggested 
‘Tollite Barberum’ for their motto. 

** The Barber-surgeons had a bye-law, by 
which they levied ten pounds on any person 
who should dissect a body out of their hall 
without leave. The separation did away this 
and other impediments to the improvement 
of surgery in land, which previously 
had been chiefly cultivated in France. The 
Barber-surgeon in those days was known by 
his pole, the reason of which is sought for 
by a querist in ‘the British Apollo,” fol. 
Lond, 1708, No. 3: 

« I’de know why he that selleth Ale 

Hangs out a chequet’d Part per pale ; 

And why a Barber at Port-hole 

Puts forth a party-colour’d Pole ?’ 


Answer. 


«In antient Rome, when men lov’d fighting, 
And wounds and scars took much delight in, 
Man-menders then had noble pay, 

Which we call Surgeons to this day. 

*Twas order’d that a huge long Pole, 

With Bason deck’d, should grace the Hole, 
To guide the wounded, who unlopt 

Could walk, on stumps the others hopt : 
But, when they ended all their Wars, 

Aud men out of love with scars, 
Their Ti decaying; to keep swimming, 
They joyn’d the other Trade of trimming ; 
And to their Poles, to publish either, 

Thus twisted both their Trades together.’ 


*¢From Brand’s ‘ History of Newcastle,’ 
we find that there was a branch of the fra- 
ternity in that place; as at a meeting, 1742, 
of the Barber-chirurgeons, it was ordered, 
that they should not shave on a Sunday, and 
‘that no brother shave John Robinson, till 
he pays what he owes to Robert Shafto.’ 
Speaking of the ‘grosse ignorance of the 
Barbers,’ a facetious author says, ‘This 
20-4 me in minde of a Barber who, after he 

ad cupped me (as the Physitian had pre- 
scribed), to turn away a catarrhe, asked me 
if I would be sacrificed. Scarified? said I: 
did the Physitian tell you any such thing ? 


[April, 
No (quoth he), but I have sacrificed many, 
ide tom been the better for it. Then 
musing a little with myselfe, I told him, 
surely, Sir, a mistake yourself, you meane 
scarified. O, Sir, your favour (quoth 
he), I have ever h it called sacrificing ; 
and as for scarifying, I never heard of it 
before. In a word, I could by no means 
perswade him but that it was Barber’s 
office to sacrifice men. Since which time I 
never saw any man in a Barber's hands, but 
that sacrificing Barber came to my mind.” 


*€ Cheselden, William. 

*€ This friend of Pope had himself a knack 
at rhyming, epg ocean gore ha 
compliment on a well-t extempore 
stanza than by being called, what in fact 
he was, the first operator in Europe. That 
he did not equal the famed translator of 
Homer, the following couplet, produced by 
a melancholy accident at St. Thomas’s, will 
clearly prove. A young Surgeon, soon after 
his election, occasion to take off a limb, 
but in the hurry of business neglected se- 
curing the vessels; the patient of course 
expired soon after he was conveyed to bed, 
It will naturally be a matter of astonishment 
that such an omission should escape the 
notice of the experienced practitioners at 
the young man’s elbow; under these feel- 
ings, and with this conviction, Cheselden 
wrote as follows : 


© Poor — ! he did as well as he could, 
The crowd who stood round him were guilty 
of blood !’ 


“«Cheselden read lectures on anatomy at 
the early age of 22, of which the Syllabus 
was first printed in 1711. Such lectures 
were not then very common in England, 
having been introduced by Mr. Bussiere, a 
French refagee, a Surgeon of high re 
in the reign of Queen Anne. tin t 
popular prejudice had run so high against 
the practice of dissection, that the civil 
power could not, without difficulty, accom- 
modate the S with proper “subjects. 
Their pupils, therefore, were under the un- 
avoidable necessity of attending the Univer- 
sities, or other public seminaries of medi- 
cine and surgery ; the Anatomist who wished 
to investigate the subject more minutely 
being unable to gratify his inclination.” 


** Cordus, Euricus, 
who was accustomed to receive his fees only 
at the termination of his patient’s disease, 
describes, in a facetious epigram, the prac- 
titioner at three different times, in three 
different characters : 





‘Tres medicus facies habet; unam, quando 
rogatur 
Angelicam : mox est, cum juvat, ipse Deus. 
Post ubi curato, poscit sua pramia, morbo, 
Horridus apparet, terribilisque —_— 
ee 








ees 8 ors 


tw. 4 
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Three faces wears the Doctor; when first 
sought [wrought : 

An angel’s —and a "s the cure 

But ba that cure complete, he seeks his 


? 

The Devil looks then less terrible than he. 

‘¢ This epigram is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing conversation, which passed between 
Bouvart and a French Marquis, whom he 
had attended during a long and severe indis- 
position. As he entered the chamber on a 
certain occasion, he was thus addressed by 
his patient; ‘Good day to you, Mr. Bou- 
vart, I feel quite in spirits, and think my 
my fever has left me.’ ‘I am sure of it,’ 
replied the Doctor; ‘the very first expres- 
sion you used convinces me of it.’ ‘ Pray 
explain yourself.’ ‘ Nothing more easy: in 
the first days of your illness, when your life 
was in danger, I was your dearest friend ; 
as you began to get better, I was your good 
Bouvart; and now I am Mr. Bouvart; de- 
pend upon it you are quite recovered.” 

** Bouvart’s observation was grounded on 
a knowledge of human nature; every day’s 
experience shews, that ‘accipe dum dolet’ 
should be the medical man’s motto, particu - 
larly the more laborious branches of the 
profession, whose remuneration comes when 
the impressions of fear, hope, and gratitude, 
are almost effaced, and who are then often 
paid with indifference, hesitation, reluctance, 
and reproach.” 


Mr. Wadd does ample justice to the 
character of his master, the late Sir 
James Earle: 

«‘ Educated under the illustrious Pott, 


counected with him by one of the closest 
ties of consanguinity, he early imbibed from 
him that zeal and interest for the profession 
which distinguished him through life. Ho- 
nourable in his intercourse with his brethren 
of the profession; modest, but firm in deli- 
vering his opinion; with a peculiar suavity 
of manner, he at once gained the confidence 
of his patient in his judgment and in his 
humanity.—His Dissertation on the opera- 
tion of Lithotomy affords useful and im- 
portant hints to the Surgeon; his. own 
success in that operation evinced his dex- 
terity and skill.—His proposal fora new me- 
thod of extracting the opaque christalline 
lens displays much ingenuity—But while 
the world lasts it will have reason to remem- 
ber with gratitude the name of Earle. That 
frequent disease, the hydrocele, is now no 
longer dreaded. Previous to his time, the 
common way of curing Hydrocele was by a 
severe operation, which required a long con- 
finement. But the present manner of treat- 
ing it, now generally adopted, is attended 
with very little pain, and scarcely any con- 
finement. For this improvement we are in- 
debted to Sir James le. Not that he 
was the first who suggested this operation, 
but he was the first who practised it, and 
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brought it into general use.—Sir James had 
been in a declining state of health for some 
time, peg pe he gradually sunk with- 
out pain, expired all who 
knew him, and vith = ~ 4X, of a 
man ing the consciousness of a life 
well spent, the conviction that he had not 
lived in vain.” 


In the Second Portion of the Work, 
Mr. Wadd again dwells, with evident 
pleasure, on the character of his Master: 


«« Some circumstances attending Sir James 
Earle’s death very much resemble those of 
Dr. Hunter. ‘ The latter moments of whose 
life,’ says his biographer, ‘ exhibited an in- 
stance of philosophical calmness and forti- 
tude that well deserves to be recorded. 
Turning to his friend, Dr. Combe, ¢ If I had 
strength enough to hold a pen,’ said he, ‘I 
would write how easy and pleasant a thing 
it is to die.” The last act of Sir James 
Earle’s life was to resign the honourable 
office of Governor of the College of Sur- 

eons, which he did the day before he died. 

aving composedly written a letter of resig- 
nation, which he entrusted to Mr. Norris, 
and having arranged with him everythi 
connected with public business, he said, ‘ 
have now finished all that relates to this life ; 
it only remains to wait patiently the hour of 
death, which I feel cannot be far off, and if 
it pleases Ged this night, so much the bet- 
ter.’—Sir James Earle is entitled to profes- 
sional distinction as a writer; his Treatises 
on the Hydrocele and on the Stone, and 
his Notes on Pott’s Works, are the result 
of accurate observation and extensive practice. 

** Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the principle on which Earle’s 
mode effects the cure of Hydrocele, there 
can be none as to its superiority over all 
other operations. The universality of its 
adoption, the facility with which it is per- 
formed, and the comparatively slight suffer- 
ing of the patient, justifies the calling it 
‘one of the most perfect operations in 
or 4 
‘His Treatise on Lithotomy affords 

ractical, useful, and important hints; and 
bis dexterity is evinced by a singular record 
of success, ‘My first operation,’ says Sir 
James, ‘was in the year 1770, at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, after which I occa- 
sionally performed it, in the absence of the 
principal Surgeons, till 1776, when, from 
the accidental inability of Mr. Crane, the 
operative part of his duty devolved upon 
me: from that time, I have operated upon 
one-third of al] the Stone patients who have 
been received into that house, besides many 
in private. In the earliest part of that pe- 
riod, not foreseeing that I should one day 
wish to recollect them, I was not attentive 
to make memoranda of every case which oc- 
eurred; I have an account of 47; but the 
total t, unfort ly, I have no 
means 
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means of ascertaining. However, I feel the 
greatest possible satisfaction in _— able 
to declare, that of all-the patients I have 
ever cut for the Stone, in public or in pri- 
vate, one only did not recover! and as there 
were peculiarities in the case of that person, 
in justice to the operation they should be 
noticed. Among the number of patients 
also, as may be supposed, were many bad 
subjects, from and from constitution, as 
I do not know that I ever rejected one: yet 
out of them all, I repeat, that this young 
man alone did not recover.’ 

** This account was published 1796, 
making a period of 26 years.” 

6 Greatraks, Valentine. 

*¢ This singular person, according to Mr. 
Beet elbee vert 5 ty and’ : plary 
sobriety,” taking no gratuity for his per- 
formances ; and curing a prodigious number 
of cases where King Charles II. had failed, 
as testified by Boyle, Cudworth, Bishop 
Wilkins, and the wisest of all Surgeons, 
Surgeon Wiseman, who affirms that the 
King’s touch had cured more in one year 
than all the Surgeons in London had done 
in an age! An hereditary race of Machaons, 
in Scotland, of the name of Macdonald, 
have subsequently performed the same ope- 
ration, calling it Glacath, which is, handling 
the part affected, and muttering certain 
words. ‘They also were of ‘ great honesty,’ 
and never accepted of a fee on any entreaty. 

«* After the toration, great multitudes 
flocked to receive the benefit of the Royal 
touch, insomuch that ‘six or seven persons 
were crushed to death, pressing at the 
Chirurgeon’s doore for tickets.’ Evelyn’s 
Journ. vol. II. p. 571. In 1682 the King 
touched 8577; and Browne remarks, that 
notwithstanding the numbers were so great 
as to amount to a considerable portion of 
the whole nation, yet, upon any new de- 
claration of heating, they went again as fast 
as if none had applied before, ‘ A thing as 
monstrous as strange!’ Notwithstanding 
this, it began to decline: Oliver Cromwell 
tried in vain to exercise this Royal preroga- 
tive; and, in 1684, Thomas Rosewell was 
tried for high treason, because he spoke 
with contempt of King Charles’s pretensions 
to the cure of Scrophula. Charles Bernard, 
who had made this touching the subject of 
raillery all his life-time, till he became Ser- 
jeant Surgeon, and found it a good perqui- 
site, solved all difficulties by saying with a 
jeer, ‘ Really one could not have thought it, 
if one had not seen it.’ 

«¢ The Hon. Daines Barrington, in his 
‘Observations on our antient Statutes,’ p. 
107, tells us of an old man, a witness in a 
cause, who averred, that when Queen Anne 
was at Oxford she touched him, whilst a 
child, for the Evil. Mr. Barrington, when 
he had finished his evidence, ‘asked him 
whether he was really cured, upon which he 
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answered, with a significant smile, that he 
believed himself never to have hada com- 
plaint that deserved to be considered as the 

vil, but that his parents were poor, and 
had no oljection to the bit of Gov.’ This 
accounts for the great’ resort of patients, 
and the supposed miraculous cures on this 
occasion. 

“This now exploded royal gift is thus 
described by Shakspeare : 


‘ Strangely visited peuple, 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of Surgery, he cures ; 
Hanging a golden stamp about tlieir necks, 
Put on with holy prayers.” © Macpetn. 

‘*The origin of touching for King’s Evil 
is thus accounted for by Stow, in his ‘An- 
nals:’ a young woman, afflicted with the 
disorder alluded to in a very alarming and 
disgusting degree, and feeling the unéasiness 
and pain consequent, to it in her sleep, 
dreamed that she should be. cured by the 
simple omy of having the part washed 
by the King. Application was made by her 
friends, and Edward humanely consented to 
undertake the disagreeable task: a basin of 
water was brought, and he carefully softened 
the tumors till the skin broke, and the con- 
tents were discharged: the sign of the cross 
was added, and the female retired, with an 
assurance of his protection during the re- 
mainder of the cure, which was effected 
within a week. 

“The obsolete practice of Greatraks has, 
in a degree, appeared again in the shape of 
Sriction, and has revived in full force in the 
process of thumbing and rulling, as applied 
by certain adepts to distortions, who have 
not the same scrupulous difficulties that 
Greatraks and the Macdonalds had about 
the Honorarium,” 


« John Hill, 

** Originally an apothecary in St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane; a physician of that class who 
prepare and recommend their own medicines ; 
a periodical writer of some merit, but tempted, 
by overweaning vanity and a flippant pen, to 
treat his literary contemporaries with pert- 
ness, insolence, and contempt, though they 
were, in most instances, his superiors in 
knowledge and acquirements. 

«¢ There is scarcely a department of lite- 
rature in which he has not tried his strength ; 
from a guinea quarto, on ‘God and Nature,’ 
to an eighteenpenny pamphlet, ‘ On Snuff- 
taking.” 

ss 4 answer to the general resentment 
which his assurance and preposterous affee- 
tation excited, he used to reply, ‘ The dull 
rogues are envious of the very flattering re- 
ception which merit like mine insures from 
a discerning public, They cannot endure 
that I should monopolize and enjoy the 
smiles of all that is beautiful, witty, and ele- 
gant in the eau monde,’ 

“ The 
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‘¢ The sin of Dr. Hill was insufferable va- 
nity, and reason may perhaps be pleaded 
in excuse for him, in common with many 
others who have been the artificers of their 
own fortune, and who have raised themselves 
from obscurity, poverty, and ene, 
that, having attained what others have 
toiled for in vain, it is placed to the account 
of superior capacity, judgment, and dex- 
terity.” 

** Mayerne, Sir Theodore, 

«* May be considered one of the earliest 
reformers of the ice of Physic. He 
left some written in t Latin, in 
the Ash Collection, which contain 
many curious particulars relative to the first 
invention of several medicines, and the state 
of Physic at that period. Petitot, the cele- 

, owed his success in colour- 
ing to some chemical secrets communicated 
to him by Sir Theodore. 

“He was a voluminous writer, and, 
among others, wrote a book of receipts in 
cookery. Many were the good and savoury 
things invented by Sir Theodore: his 
maxims, and those of Sir John Hill, under 
the cloak of Mrs. Glasse, might have di- 
rected our stew-pans to this hour, but for 
the more scientific instructions of the re- 
nowned Mrs. Rundall, or of the still more 
scientific Dr. Kitchener, who has verified 
the old adage that the ‘ Kitchen ts the hand- 
maid to Physic ;’ and if it be true that we 
are to regard a ‘ good cook as in the nature 
of a good physician,’ then is Dr. Kitchener 
the best physician that ever condescended to 
treat ‘de re culinaria.’ 

«< Sir Theodore may, in a degree, be said 
to have fallen a victim to lad cookery; for 
he is reported to have died of the effects of 
bad wine, which he drank at a tavern in the 
Strand. He foretold it would be fatal, and 
died, as it were, out of compliment to his 
own prediction.” 


After perusing these copious ex- 
tracts, which we have selected at ran- 
dom from a variety of others equally 
interesting, we doubt not that our 
readers will join us in the hope that 
these “‘ Nuge *” may form the first por- 
tion only of a collection of biographi- 
cal sketches with which Mr. Wadd 
may be induced to favour the publick. 


—@-- 

81. A Letter to a Clergyman, on the pecu- 
liar Tenets of the present Day. By R. 
Bransby Cooper, Esq. M.P. 8vo. pp.94. 
Rivingtons. 

* The Christian name of Dr. Mead in. p 

238, is by a mistake printed “ Edward,” in- 

stead of “Richard.” It is correctly given 


in p.111. 
Gent. Mac, April, 1824. 
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. yey ees rendered ~ - Church 
the literary su men of 
ellen is instioatiibn beens it is 
not considered a professional but a 
conscientious matter, founded on dis- 
interested motive, and executed on phi- 
lanthropic intentions. ‘The service con- 
sists in the superior popularit y, and, of 
course, more extensive inculcation of 
the sentiments of such authors. There 
cannot be a doubt but the religious 
Spectators of Addison, and the Fasts 
and festivals of Nelson, may be ad- 

as instances of the justice of our 
observations. 

Mr. Cooper (whose pamphlet every 
clergyman ought to circulate) intro- 
duces his Letter by a proper reproba- 
tion of Calvinists, who, in the seven- 
teenth century, “committed all the 
crimes of devils, under the assumed 
title of Christians,” and whose founder, 
Calvin, he says, 


**Seems to have felt a diabolical satisfac- 
tion in vilifying his Creator. He says, 
* All men are not created in an equal condi- 
tion, but eternal life is pre-ordained to some, 
eternal damnation to others. He governs 
the elect by his Holy Spirit, and also com- 
pels the compliances of the reprobate. To 
render them more convicted and inexcus- 
able, he insinuates himself into their minds 
as far as his goodness can he tasted without 
the spirit of adoption. They are raised up 
by the just but inscrutable judgment of 
God, to illustrate his glory by their damna- 
tion.” The pen recoils with horror from the 
task of quoting these horrid blasphemies.” 
pp- 92, 93. 


Mr. Cooper very judiciously ob- 
serves, that there is nothing in Pa- 
ganism half so shocking as this doc- 
trine ; and shows, by a very ingenious 
illustration, that every attempt to sof- 
ten down the doctrine, only terminates 
in the same thing, making God guilty 
of murder, in arbitrarily depriving us of 
eternal life. Philosophers, however, 
a that such a doctrine is absolutely 
silly. 

Ir. Cooper then proceeds to the 
leading topics of evangelical preaching, 
as follows. 

1. A Calvinistic exaggeration of the 
corruption of man since the fall. In 
answer Mr. Cooper observes, that we 
are naturally endowed with a tendency 
to both good and evil (p. 9), and he 

roves this by the examples of Abel, 
Enoch, Noah, and other worthies of 
the Old Testament; as well as the re- 

mark 
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mark of St. Paul (Rom. ec. vii.), that 
he delights in the law of God after-the 
inward man. pp. 8—13. 

2. The depreciation of the Sacra- 
ments, as means of grace; and parti- 
cularly of baptism, as the sign of re- 
generation. Mr. Cooper here quotes 
the text, ‘‘ unless a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot en- 
ter into the kingdom of God ;” and 
proceeds to a solid confutation of such 
a disrespect for the commands and doc- 
trines of Christ. Nearly allied to this 
erroneous tenet, he adds, is the prac- 
tice of dividing all persons in a Chris- 
tian congregation into the converted 
and unconverted. pp. 15—26. 

3. The preaching of Faith without 
works, under an opinion that either 
they are not requisite to salvation, or 
that they will inevitably flow from a 
real faith, and therefore need not be 
enforced. This opinion Mr. Cooper 
thinks (p. 30) was taken up from mis- 
taking the 11th article, which was 
drawn up for the purpose of contra- 
dicting the Romish doctrine of human 
merit; and as to its validity, Mr. 
Cooper shows from St. James, that it 
is not rationally nor scripturally true 
that faith must be considered as the 
cause of which good works are the in- 
variable consequence (p. 37). The 
inefficacy of mere belief in the devils; 
St. Paul’s exhortations to believers to 
maintain good works; and St. Peter’s 
recommendation of adding virtue, &c. 
to our faith, are pointed out; nor does 
it follow that because a lively faith 
will naturally produce the practice of 
the Gospel virtues, that therefore to 
urge the latter, is preaching mere mo- 
rality ; because, upon this ground ‘‘ we 
should be taught only what to believe, 
not what to practise.” P. 42. 

Here Mr. Cooper touches upon ano- 
ther favourite topic; the abandonment 
of all self-righteousness, taken from a 
mistaken construction of the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican. Mr. 
Cooper shows (p. 48) that St. Paul 
(1 Thess. ii. 10) takes credit to him- 
self for having ‘* behaved himself holily 
and righteously and blamelessly ;” that 
he recommends others to take him for 
an example, and do what he has done; 
that he has fought a good fight, &c. 
&c. (pp. 48—50). Mr. Cooper then 
exposes the absurdity of supposing 
that there are no conditions on the 
part of man for the attainment of sal- 
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vation (p.-50), by adducing many 
proofs to the contrary, and more espe- 
cially the sentences to be pronounced 
at the Day of Judgment, which une- 
quivocally declare, “ that the discharge 
of moral duties for the sake of Christ, 
and the departure from deadly sins, 
are terms and conditions of our salva- 
tion.” P. 57. 

4. The next point upon which Mr. 
re ig touches, is a mystical notion of 
Suith, as an infused principle, different 
Srom ltelief; through which man is 
made a mere machine. (P. 59.) Of 
course, he is no longer a rational, ac- 
countable creature ; all the doctrine of 
repentance falls to the ground, and 
man is physically impeccable. What 
then becomes of the fall? 

Mr. Cooper sums up (p. 80 seq.) 
with the following conclusions, that 
these new doctrines “are a departure 
from scriptural and apostolical truth, 
which may eventually lead to schism ; 
that faith alone, as St. James says, can- 
not save us; that by dwelling upon 
this only, men are taught merely one 
half of Christianity; and that these 
preachers actually exalt Christ above 
the Father himself, every thing being 
concentrated in a dependance on the 
merits of the Saviour.” pp. 81, 82. 

This kind of preaching and doctrine 
gives us reason (says Mr. Cooper) to 
——— a return to the Puritanism 
of the seventeenth century. To this 
we add, what we know has already oc- 
curred in some places, that it will give 
birth to the erection of Unitarian cha- 
pels, for the resort of those who can 
no longer hear the wise and sound te- 
nets of the orthodox system in their 
own parish churches. en of strong 
minds will not endure nonsense; an 
it is nonsense, and nothing but non- 
sense, to make man a mere criminal, 
and God a mere tyrant. The true doc- 
trine is simply this,—that man’s im- 
perfection is so great in the best form, 
that in se it cannot be worthy the hap- 
piness of Heaven; and that to supply 
this want of perfection, the mediation 
of Christ was substituted. Now, who- 
ever compares the earthly conforma- 
tion of man in mind and passions with 
the only conceivable conformation in 
which he can exist in a state of happi- 
ness and eternity, will see that Chris- 
tianity means no more than that excel- 
lence and refinement of character here 
below, according to its cwn model, 

which 
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which can be improved, by way of re- 
ward, into a superior state of being ; the 
merits of Christ, as before observed, 
supplying the desideratum of perfec- 
tion. The object, therefore, of sound 
doctrine is to inculcate moral inno- 
cence, active philanthropy (for philan- 
thropy is the charity of the Gospel), 
and a faith, which produces a cabbee 
disregard of human events, by teach- 
ing us philosophical patience : a system 
Letter calculated for forming individual 
happiness and public good cannot be 
devised. But how the world is ever to 
become wiser or better, by means of 
the doctrines reprobated by Mr. Cooper, 
we cannot conceive, because they are 
not the methods pointed out by the 
Holy Spirit. They are mere human 
irrational perversions, for the sake of 
popularity. 

The personal character of Mr. 
Cooper stands so high, that we think 
his advocacy of the cause of the regu- 
lar Clergy will be felt by them, as it 
ought to be, in the warmest manner, 
The election of such a man, so able, 
so benevolent, and so highly respect- 
able, to represent the City of Glou- 
cester, confers honour upon his con- 
stituents. Itis not a mere every-day 
compliment to an amiable gentleman, 
Political opponents Mr. Cooper may 
have, but enemies he has none; 
and we positively know that his 
continuance in the honourable situa- 
tion which he now fills, so long as it 
pleases himself, is the heartfelt desire 
of even those who might have a rea- 
sonable prospect of succeeding in his 


room. 
—o— 

82. Observations and Experiments an the 
bad Composition of modern Paper ; with 
the Description of a permanent writing 
Ink, which cannot le discharged. By 
John Murray, FERS. FLAS. &e. &e. 
Svo, pp. 23. 

THE object to be desired in paper 
is, that it should be pliant, white, and 
durable ; but by the use of cot/on-rags, 
pipe-clay, gypsum, chalk, alum, chlo- 
rine, and chlorides (p. 20), and pul- 
verization of the fibres of rags, by a 
machine, paper, especially the woven 
kind, has me very perishable. 
The Bath-post is peculiarly distin- 
guished by Mr. Murray for its ghost- 
like quality of speedy evanescence. 
Letters of it sent to Healy only will 


(says Mr. M. p. 11) “disintegrate in 
transitu.” What in theory we should 
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recommend for the durability ot paper, 
would be sufficiency of fibre (see p. 13); 
and, if it be practicable, for books and 
records, the mixture of some chemi- 
cal matter, which would not decom- 
»ose the paper or ink, and yet preserve 
it from the insect, an enemy unnoticed 
by Mr. Marray.— Another evil has 
» ah escaped him. Through the duty 
being levied according to weight, a 
very thin paper of the woven kind has 
been got up for books, which ought 
always to consist of daid and stout 
paper; otherwise it is like making 
shirts of cambric only, or flour-sacks 
of gauze. The consequences of bad 
paper are too serious not to require the 
minate attention of chemists and le- 
gislators, and Mr. Murray is entitled 
to high public respect, for having 
wie the maticr forward, which he 
has dove in a very able manner. Vel- 
lum and parchment should also be 
rendered susceptible of receiving the 
ink without previous abrasion, or 
pouncing, and an indestructible and 
penetrating ink of a new sort be used. 
(See pp. 21, 22.) 

Much of this pamphlet has been an- 
ticipated in our Magazine (see vol. 
XCIII. ii. p. 21), and other periodicals 5 
and therefore we here leave it, under 
the hopes that Mr. Murray will con- 
tinue his investigations, with a view 
to the substitution of better construct- 
ed paper; and that this pamphlet be- 
ing very cheap, chemists, manufac- 
turers, and men of business, will pur- 
chase and peruse it, in order to fix in 
their memories its important contents. 


— @&—- 


83. Sayings and Doings. A Servs of 
Sketches from Life, In 3 vols, 8vo. Col- 
burn. 


THIS picture of modern times and 
manners js said to be the production 
of Mr. "Bheodore Hook, a gentleman 
known td the public as author of seve- 
ral successful farces and novels. It 
consists of four amusing tales, each in- 
tended to illustrate some antient pro- 
verb. 

«<T have watched the world (says the au- 
thor in his Preface), and have set down all 
that I have seen; and out of this collection 
of materials have thrown together a few his- 
torical illustrations of quaint sayings, the 
force of which the characters introduced by 
me have unconsciously exemplified in their 
lives and conduct. In short, | have thought 


it a curious matter of speculation to compare 
the 
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the doings of the moderns with the sayings 
of the ancients, and therefore submit to the 
public with all humility my first portion of 
wise saws, illustrated by modern instances.” 

The first tale, Danvers, is the his- 
tory of a young man of moderate for- 
tune, who, by the death of an uncle 
of his wife, is suddenly raised to great 
wealth ; he purchases estates, expends 
immense sums in obtaining a seat in 
Parliament; and after living a life of 
extravagance and dissipation, is again 
reduced to a competency and a cottage. 

The Frrewp or THe FAMILy is a 
scheming attorney, endeavouring to 
enrich himself out of the property of a 
nobleman, by separating him from his 
— son, but in which he ultimately 

ails. 

The third Tale, illustrating the pro- 
verb—*‘ there is many a slip between 
the cup and the lip,” comprehends the 
misadventures of Merton, a young 
gentleman of talent and high promise, 
whose life from no ingeeetlenee of 
his own, but from a constant recur- 
rence of perverse incidents and ill 
luck, is rendered a continued scene of 
disaster and misery. It must be ob- 
served, that there is more of extrava- 
gance and improbability in this tale 
than in either of the preceding; never- 
theless the interest is so well kept up, 
the characters introduced are drawn 
with so much felicity and truth, and 
the whole tale so pregnant with shrewd 
observations and neat satire, that we 
think none can be disappointed in the 

rusal. 

The last tale, MArTHA THE Gipsey, 
occupies but a small space in the work, 
and is illustrative of the old saying, 
**Seeing is believing ;” but we must 
enter our protest against the ridiculous 
opinions respecting prescience, appa- 
rently entertained by the writer. 

Should these Tales be favourably re- 
ceived, it is the author’s intention to 
continue them. 


—o--- 


84. Letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne, on 
the Policy of his proposed Bill relative to 
the Marriages of Dissenters; grounded on 
a View of the dangerous Inroads of Dissent, 
from Concessions already granted: with 
Notes. By a Member of the Church of 
England. 8vo. pp. 95. 


THE benevolent feeling of all classes 
towards that amiable, moral, and pru- 
dent sect, the Quakers, convinces us - 
that, setting aside various absurd pecu- 


liarities, a similar prominent distinc- 
tion of active philanthropy, habituat 
benevolence of manner and mind, pa- 
tronizing the poor, and high moral 
character, would better support the po- 
pularity of the Regular cle » against 
their natural enemies, than the danger- 
ous = of Evangelical Preach- 
ing. This resource, in our conscien- 
tious opinion, will drive the better or- 
ders, who can only be influenced by 
rational piety, to Unitarian Chapels ; 
and give the lower orders a strong taste 
for attending those Ultra Conventicles, 
where (in the words of Bishop New- 
ton, as quoted here, p. 5) ‘* the Preach- 
er’s nonsense suits the People’s non- 
sense.” In civilized States the Clergy 
must be men of knowledge, with the 
manners of gentlemen ; and, of course, 
they cannot enter into those habits of 
familiarity with low people, which 
give their opponents so tremendous an 
advantage; nor, likewise, as gentle- 
men, can they slander with equal ef- 
fect ; calumny being the sole weapon 
which inferiors can use against their 
betters. Add, too, that the patron 
of the Church of England being pri- 
vate property, (very properly so, accord- 
ing to equity, because a contribution 
of the ancient land-owners, and be- 
cause, according to Adam Smith, it 
revents eternal foolish feuds), the 
Bishops insist upon a high education 
before conferring Holy Orders. Now 
all this is perfectly correct; for an 
ignorant Clergy makes a_ barbarous 
people; and in the Book before us 
we find Preachers who cannot even 
read * : 

‘In one of the instances alluded to [of 
applicants to the Quarter Sessions for 
Preaching Licences], the individual being 
asked hy the Magistrates if he could read 
the Bible, answered, No, Mother reads; 
and I spoons [expounds] and splains [ex- 
plains}.” P. 7. 

Now is it reasonable to suppose tha~ 
the highly-educated Nobility and Gen- 
t of this enlightened Kingdom (for 
which education they are indebted to 
the Regular Clergy, and by which 
alone they can maintain their due rank 
in the Senate, and the national 
well-being) will take. their religiou 
and moral instructors from the servants’ 





* In reason; no man ought to have a 
Preacher's Licence who cannot construe the 
Greek Testament. 

hall? 
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hall? The: learned Clergy, the fine 
scholars of Eton and the Public schools, 
the University and London Reverend 
Authors, are the real props of English 
superiority of character ; for it is utter 
nonsense to say that a facility of Biblical 
quotation, and effusions of jargon, can 
produce that elevation of sentiment and 
reason which can properly qualify a 
man of property and influence for 
legislative or forensic situations. As 
to the scurrility and mean arts (of 
which our Author complains) they 
grow out of the fuss which Faction 
must always make, to prevent its dyin 
a natural death, a certain result of qui- 
escence; and the answer of a shrewd 
Digniwry, who knew that notice would 
be called persecution, is worthy atten- 
tion. He was greatly annoyed by 
quack Preachers, and recommended to 
be active against them. His answer 
was: ‘* No, I dare not; if I do, they 
will come in the night, and steal my 
poultry ;” a sarcasm which their wicked 
aspersions of the British Clergy well 
merited. 

In speaking thus, it is right that we 
should be fair. The insulation of the 
Parish Priest from his poor parishioners 
is the leading cause of alienation. No 
Government, acting by reason, can 
confer such an important trust, as_for- 
mation of the wisdom and morals of 
the community, upon ignorant and ir- 
responsible men; men who, it is known 
to Theologians, wilfully misrepresent 
Scripture,—a_ heinous criminality, be- 
cause, if the Bible be the word of God, 
and that word be His will, it is a direct 

verversion of that will. To knock the 

Established Church on the head would 
be to destroy all the knowledge and 
learning of the Country ; and, as Chris- 
tianity is the Religion of Civilization, 
we do not think that mere mob-collect- 
ing oratory is any recompence for so 
serious a loss. 

As to the solemnization of Matri- 
mony by Dissenters, we do not see, 
from the conveyance of property being 
connected with it, how such a 

reat trust can be granted ; for, by 
the Toleration Laws, if a rogue wishes 
to inveigle a rich female, He has only 
to apply for a sixpenny Licence -from 
the Quarter Sessions, m favour of an 
associate, to perform ‘the 6 
Thus Fleet marriages‘and Scotch mar- 
ri would be revived in England, 
and the salutary Act of 1752 be ren- 
dered nugatory. 
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85. A Sermon upon the Crime of Murder, 

a in the Parish Church of Enfield, 

i » Nov. 23, 1823. By Daniel 

Cresswell, D.D. F.R.S. Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Enfield. 
Svo, pp. 26. Mawman. 


THE new Vicar of Enfield having 
been induced, from the intense interest 
created in the public mind by the hor- 
rid end of Mr. Weare, to preach upon 
the subject of Murder, prints his Ser- 
mon, for the purpose of giving his very 
numerous parishioners, who heard it 
not, an opportunity of perusing it. 
We are obliged by this decision of the 
learned Vicar, for we have been inte- 
rested and instructed by this luminous 
discourse ; the text of which is, “‘ Thou 
shalt not kill.” 

The causes which prompt to this 
horrible crime are thus traced : 

*¢ Of the wretch who ascends the scaffold 
to suffer for this crime, and whose dying 
testimony may well be received upon such a 
subject, ask, what brought him thither. He 
will tell you, that there was a time when he 
too shuddered at the bare idea of Murder ; 
but that early depravity unchecked, the 
want of a ‘ rod and reproof,’ idleness, evil 
communication, and the wilful neglect of the 
plainest and easiest duties, allured him, un- 
awares, from bad to worse. He will date his 
ruin from the tavern, the brothel, or the 
—— for which he unwisely for- 
sook the house of prayer, and the tranquil 
and innocent pleasures of home. He will 
tell you, that the seemingly unimportant 
breach of one commandment led him on to 
that of another, and another : that he began 
by taking the name of the Lord his God in 
vain; by profaning the sabbath; by dis- 
obeying and insulting his mts. That, 
perhaps, covetousness and ultery were the 
next steps, in his climax of guilt; and that 
to supply their craving wants, he had re- 
course to theft, to perjury, and to murder.” 

Dr. C. includes, in the crime of Mur- 
der, the too fashionable and fatal vice 
of duelling. 


—o— 


86. The Houseof Bondage. A Dissertation 
upon the.nature of Service or Slavery, 
under the Levitical Law, among the He- 
brews in the earliest ages, and in the Gen- 
tile world, until the coming of Christ ; §c. 
By the Rev. B. Bailey, M. A. Curate of 
Barton-upon-Trent, &c. Svo. pp. 74. 

’ Mr. BAILEY deduces Slavery in a 

very able manner, so far as concerns 

the Africans y+ descendants . a 

from the ic execration of Noah. 

_ —Gen. 
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—Geti. ix. 25-27. (See p. 15, seg.) 
He very properly observes, that 
¢¢ The infant state of the world, the nature 
of property, the scarcity of money, and the 
absence of commerce, ~ carried on _ sub- 
sequent , rendered this species of servi- 
sede adie; nay, indispensable.” P. 7. 
He adds, that the emancipation 
must be gradual, and be accompanied 
by measures (viz. Education, &c.) 
which are suitable to existence in a 
state of civilization, for which the 
Negroes are in their natural condition 
utterly unfit. See pp. 8. 38. &c. 
Mr. Bailey is a biblical scholar, 
but his -historical explanations want 
accessions. When states were in their 
infancy, and ae | had just com- 
menced, the whole effective male po- 
pulation of a country was devoted to 
the profession of arms; and the mas- 
sacre or carrying into slavery of con- 
quered enemies, to prevent future at- 
tack, became a cruel necessity of self- 
interest. When the art of war next 
became a profession, limited to a given 
portion of the population, and that po- 
pulation, together with civilized arts, 
grew and increased, the maintenance 
of their own people superseded every 
necessity and desire of the burden of 
supporting others. The freemen of 
the ancient nations formed only an im- 
mense garrison, the men of war of 
Solomon's policy (2 Chron. viii. 8.9.) 
The more victims they could obtain 
for the drudgery of necessary provisions 
of existence, the larger would be the 
military population, and the greater 
the security of the states but the un- 
happy persons in such a situation were 
of course shockingly oppressed, because 
otherwise they could never have been 
kept in subjection. In short, when 
the free population outgrows the indis- 
pensable demand for human labour, 
slavery dies a natural death ; and, with 
the aid of machinery, and a proper 
training of children to the climate, we 
think, as we have before mentioned, 
that it may be gradually extinguished 
in the West Indies, to the great advan- 
tage of the proprietors themselves. To 
us, nothing can be more unaccount- 
able than that measures for the diminu- 
tion of the expence of labour, which 
are greedily omega in England, are 
deemed erroneous, or not worthy of 
exemplification in a country where an 
ejjual profit attends such a reformation. 
Instances have been adduced of private 
gentlemen having ameliorated the con- 
dition of slaves, by converting them 
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into copyholders. Unfortunately, with 
regard to Ireland and the West Indies, 
Government is called upon to do, by le- 
gislative enactments, the offices of lec- 
turers and teachers. We say this, be- 
cause we do not see our way clearly in the 
proposed emancipation by religious and 
moral instruction, under the existing 
state of things. It seems to us, in a 
litical view, a disintegration of the whole 
system, not the generation of a com- 
mon interest. We might see, in a 
wise and philanthropic mode of aboli- 
tion, a vast incorporation of the A frican 
ulation with the interests of Great 
ritain; and by a Roman mind and 
policy it would be effected: but what 
is elevated reason, when canting and 
whining torment us into submission 
for the sake of peace ? 


—@— 


87. Historical View of the Literature of the 
South of Europe, ly J.C. L. Simonde de 
Sismondi: translated from the Original, 
with Notes, ty Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 
Vols, Ill. and IV, 8vo, Colburn and Co. 


THE two first Volumes of this Book 
have been already noticed with com- 
mendation ; and these, although per- 
haps not equal to their predecessors, 
will afford considerable interest, as be- 
ing illustrative of Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese literature. The first vo- 
lume commences with the Plays of Al- 
fieri, and his principal imitators. It 
may be justly observed that in the 
School of Alfieri we admire the lofti- 
ness of its characters, the energy of its 
sentiments, the simplicity of the action, 
and the interest sustained, without the 
assistance of love. Monti excelled his 
master in his harmony, his elegance, 
and his poetical language, which, while 
they charm our aie never fail to 
delight our ear. But the most faithful 
of ali the imitators of Alfieri is Gio- 
vanni Battista Niccolini, who is very 
recently known in Italy as the author 
of a tragedy entitled ‘ Polyxena.” 
Fresh from the perusal of Homer and 
Virgil, he has preserved more of the 
customs and opinions of the Greeks 
than may be perhaps allowable in the 
modern drama. 

In the twenty-second Chapter the 
Author proceeds to charstterize the 
Italian Prose Writers, and Epic and 
Lyric Poets, during the eighteenth 
century. The most distinguished Poet 
of this age was Niccolo Fortiguerra, 
the author of Ricciardetto, the last of 
the Poems of Chivalry, which termi- 
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nated that long series of poetical Ro- 
mances, founded on the adventures of 
Charlemagne’s Peers, which extended 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He died on the 17th of February, 
1735. Several Historians of distin- 
guished merit appeared during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. We shall always read with 
pleasure the works of Fra. Paolo Sarpi, 
who lived between 155@ and 1623. 
The “‘ History of the Council of Trent” 
contains a curious account of the in- 
trigues of the Court of Rome at the 
period of the Reformation. The His- 
tory of the Civil Wars of France, by 
Davila, is a work of still greater in- 
terest. Guido Bentivoglio acquired 
considerable reputation by his His- 
tory of the Wars of Flanders. Bat- 
tista Nani, the Historian of Venice, 
between the years 1613 and 1673, is 
the last of the writers of this age who 
by his talents and his merits has ob- 
tained some degree of reputation. The 
Italian writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who have been celebrated by 
their prose writings, are rather Philo- 

hers than Poets. Amongst these may 
Pe mentioned Francesco Algarotti, of 
Venice (1712, 1764), Xavier Bettinelli, 
of Mantua, (1718—1808.) About the 
same period flourished the celebrated 
Marquis Beccaria, who has defended 
with such animation the cause of hu- 
manity. 

After naming in succession the most 
celebrated Poets of Modern Italy, the 
following description of the Improvisa- 
tori is given : 


“Their talent, their inspiration, and the 
enthusiasm which they excite, are almost 
illustrative of the national character. In 
them we perceive how truly poetry is the 
immediate language of the soul and of the 
imagination ; how the thoughts at their birth 
take this harmonious form; how our feel- 
ings are so closely connected with the music 
of language, and with the rich graces of de- 
scription, that the poet displays resources in 
verse, which he never appears to possess in 
prose; and that he who is scarcely worthy 
of being listened to in speaking, becomes 
eloquent, captivating, and even sublime, 
when he abandons himself to the inspiration 
of the Muse. The talent of an Improvisa- 
tore is the gift of Nature; and a talent 
which has frequently no relation to the other 
faculties. When it is manifested in a child 
it is studiously cultivated, and he receives 
all the instruction which seems likely to be 
useful to him in his art. He is conghe my- 
thology, history, science, and philosophy. 
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But the divine gift itself, the second and 
more harmonious language, which with 
agar ease assumes every artificial form; 
is alone they attempt not to change or 
add to, and it is left to develope itself ac- 
cording to the dictates of nature. Sounds 
call up corresponding. sounds; the rhymes 
spontaneously arrange themselves in their 
laces; and the inspired soul pours itself 
rth in verse, like the concords naturally 
elicited from the vibrations of = musical 
chord. After having been informed of his 
subject, the Improvisatore remains a moment 
in itation, to view it in its various lights, 
and to shape out the plan of the little poem 
which he is about to compose. He then 
prepares the first eight verses, that his 
mind, during the recitation of them, may 
receive the proper impulse, and that he may 
awaken that powerful emotion which makes 
him, as it were, a new being. In about 
seven or eight minutes he is fully prepared, 
and commences his poem, which n con- 
sists of five or six hundred verses. His 
eyes wander about him, his features glow, 
and he struggles with the prophetic spirit 
— seems to animate him. poagoe in 
the nt age, can re t in so strikin 
a ong the Pythia of Delphos, when the 
God descended and spoke by her mouth.” 

To this cn pr we may add, that 
improvisatorial effusions in general dis- 
play the same puerility and nonsense as 
the Pythian hexameters of old, which 
were remarked to be the very worst 
poetry in Greece, although, as Sis- 
mondi would have it, divinely inspired. 
These Italian Improvisatori are repre- 
sented in the most contemptible light 
by Capt. Smyth, whose Survey of Si. 
- we recently noticed; and we con- 
sider him a more impartial observer 
than the soul-inspired writer of the 
above ridiculous paragraph. 

It would afford litt e interest to our 
Readers to enter into the Literature of 
Spain, of which the author enthusias- 
tically speaks. If we except the Cid, 
commonly called the Spanish Homer, 
Cervantes, sete and a very few 
others, the literature of that bigoted 
Nation would present little more than 
monkish records and stupid legends. 

The thirth-sixth Chapter treats of 
the state of Portuguese literature, until 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 

In the subsequent $ we are in- 
troduced to a variety of Writers, both 
in prose and verse, soe of 
their works are produced. Many of 
these names will be perhaps new to 
the mere English a ; but it may 
be justly asserted that the Translator 
has ably performed his task. Many of 

the 
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the extracts appear with great elegance, 
by Mr. Roscoe, and other gentlemen 
conversant in this delightful depart- 
ment of Literature. " 

In theconcluding paragraph we learn 
that M. de Sismonsh inten s, in a fu- 
ture work, to investigate the Literature 
of the North of Europe upon a similar 
plan. 

*<T have, in the ing pages,” says he 
_ conducted wy pred only to the restbae 

tem may 60 ex mm oO 

(ie soma Heemube 'of'de Seah I 
have pointed out to him at a distance the 
extent of their riches, inclosed within a 
into which we have not as yet 


been permitted to ; and it hence- 
forward remains with himself to initiate 
himself further into its ts, if he Ive 





to pursue the task. Let me exhort him not 
to be daunted. These Southern languages, 
embracing such a variety of treasures, will 
not long delay his progress by their trifling 
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difficulties. They are all sisters of the same 
family; and he may easily vary his employ- 
ment by passing successively from one to 
the other. The application of a very few 
months will be found sufficient to acquire a 
knowledge of the Spanish or the Italian ; 
and, after a short period, the perusal of 
them will be attended only with pleasure. 
Should I be permitted, at some future time, 


to complete a similar work to the present, 
relating to the Literature of the North, it 


will then become my duty to bring into view 
poetical beauties of a severer character, of a 
mature more foreign to our own, and the 
ich is not to be attained 
painful and assiduous 


We cannot take our leave of this 
performance without acknowledging 
the obligations under which we con- 
ceive Mr. Roscoe has laid the pub- 
y a. by giving it an agreeable English 

ress. 





ss. A new French Grammar has been re- 
cently published by M. Prosrgr Gistor, 
Teacher of the French and Italian languages 
at Bath, on the same admirable principles as 
Dr. Wanostrocht’s. Each rule is briefly ex- 
plained, and accompanied by practical exer- 
cises for the improvement of the pupil. The 
Author’s plan appears well calculated for fa- 
cilitating the acquisition of that fashionable 
language, without the laborious application 
which some Grammars on the old system ne- 
cessarily required. There are three grand di- 
visions :—1. On Pronunciation; 2. On Parts 
of Speech; 3. On Syntax; and each con- 
tain appropriate subdivisions. In this age 
of literary quackery, when impudent impos- 
tors pretend to teach languages without 

mmatical aid, it is gratifying to observe 
the rules for acquiring them reduced to 
simplicity and order by a professor of long 
experience. Men of true erudition never 
impose upon the credulity of the unthink- 
ing, by averring that the contributions of 
the pocket may supersede the labours of the 


mind. 





89. A new Edition of Rosertson’s Latin 
Phrase Book has been lately published, im- 
proved by the addition of many hundred 
phrases hitherto unrecorded, drawn from 
the pure fountains of Cicero, Tacitus, Te- 
rence, Plautus, &c. To make room for 
these, numerous redundancies, and much 
that was given from barbarous sources, in 
the last edition, have been properly omitted. 
The utility of the work to students in Latin 
composition is too evident to need pointing 
out; and we doubt not that it will readily 
find a due place in the list of school-books. 





90. The Universal Traveller, by Samurn 
Prior, is a companion to his Voyages. In this 


compendium the original narrative is some- 
times preserved, but in general an abstract 
is given; and the Travels are systematically 
arranged, according to the four quarters of 
the world, with numerous cuts. Great care 
appears to have been taken in the selection ; 
and the names of Chateaubriand, Morier, 
Humboldt, Belzoni, and Clarke, may speak 
for the rest. All are of modern date; so 
that no quaint language is intermixed with 
the relation, and their authenticity is suffi- 
ciently ascertained. We earnestly recom- 
mend this volume to youth, as containing anu 
abstract of the present state of the world. 
91. Bumpus’s Editions of Young and Mil- 
ton are an el it new-year’s present. Me- 
moirs of the Authors are given, and the vo- 
lumes are neatly printed, with portraits ; and, 
what renders them adapted for juvenile 
readers, are seldom encumbered with notes. 





92. The twentieth Edition of Turner's 
Introduction to the Arts and Sciences is well 
printed, and contains several important 
additions ; but we must protest against the 
Chapter on Artificial Memory, as more than 
superfluous, esteeming it easier, and more 
useful, to remember facts and dates, than 
symbols, which burthen the memory with- 
out improving the mind. 





93. The Considerations on the Game Laws 
are wise and judicious ; but we are surprized 
that one inducement to poaching has escaped 
notice. A labourer once worked for us, who 
was suspected of laying wires for hares. He 
acknowledged that he had done so; be- 
cause, he said, that if he had spent too much 
at the public-house, it was a better mode of 
making up his loss by catching game and 
selling it, tlian resorting to theft. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
—@—— 


Ready for Publication. 


Some Account of Sheriff-Hutton Castle, 
Yorkshire. With brief Notices of the 
Church of St. Helen, the ancient Forest of 
Galtres, the Poet Gower of Sittenham, &c. 
With plates. 2 ze 

A Treatise on rinci the Us 
Laws, By Roserr en < 

hts on Prison Labour. By a Stu- 
dent of the Inner Temple. 
* - & Letter to his Grace the Arehbishop of 
Canterbury, on the subject of Tithes, Cle- 
rical Duties, and other important matters. 

No. XVII. of Fossroxe’s Encyclopedia 
‘of Antiquities. 

Part V. of Queen Elizabeth’s Progresses. 

Elements of Vocal Science, being a phi- 
losophical Enquiry into some of the priuci- 
ples of Singing ; with a prefatory Essay on 
the objects of Musical Acquirements. By 
R. M. Bacon, Esq. 

The Parricide, a Tragedy. By R. Atte, 
M.A. Bath. 

Cuamsers’s Civil Architecture, Part I. 
By J. Gwitt, Architect. 

The Old English Drama, No. 2, contain- 
ing The Ball, a Comedy. By G, Cuarman 
and J. Survey. 

The Italian Interpreter, consisting of co- 
ious and familiar Conversations, &c. By 
. A, Bernarvo. 

The Wanderings of Lucan and Dinah. 
An epic romance, in ten Cantos, in the 
stanza of Spenser. By M. P. Kavanacu. 

The Manners, History, Literature, and 
Works of Art of the Romaus, explained and 
illustrated. 

A volume entitled The Periodical Press of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or an Inquiry in- 
to the state of the public Journals, chiefly 
as respects their moral and political in- 
fluence. 


Preparing for Publication. 


The Czar, an Historical Tragedy. By 
Joseru Cravock, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. 

The Progresses and Public Processions of 
King James the First; in which will be 
interspersed the several ‘* Masques at 
Court” during that Reign, and as many of 
the “London Pageants” as the Editor is 
enabled to obtain. 

An Account of the Royal Hospital and 
Collegiate Church of St. Katharine, near 
the Tower. By J. B. Nicnots, F.S.A. 

Chronological Outline of the History of 
Bristol. By Mr. Joun Evans, Printer, 
This work will form a deliberately progres- 
sive View of the Topography, Architecture, 
Government, local Privileges, Trade, Wealth, 
and Military and Naval Importance of this 
antient City. 

Gent. Mac. April, 1824, 
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The Rev. J, Inonam, Editor of the Saxon 
Chronicle, is ng materials to illus- 
trate the History of the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Mr. Britton’s History and’ Antiquities 
of Bath Abbey Charch, with eight Eugrav- 
ings, by J. and H. Le Keux, from Drawings 
by Mackenzie, &c.—Also, by the same Au- 
thor, Beauties a at vol. "a com- 
prising Accounts msbury aud Lacock 
Abbeys ; Avebury; copious Indexes; a full 


of Wiltshire T: hy, &e. &c. 
Also, History, &c. of Well ral. 

A Parallel of the Orders of Architecture, 
Grecian and Roman, as practised by the an- 
cients and moderns. ats with 66 
co drawn and engraved in outline by M. 

ORMAND, Architect. The text trans 
by Aucustus Puan, Architect. 

Songs of Solyma; or, a New Version of 
the Psalms of David: the long ones being 
compressed, in general, into two Parts, or 
Portions of Psalm Comprising the in- 
valuable prophetic Evidences and —- 
Beauties of these divine Compositions. By 
Baptist Nort Turner, M. A. 

Directions for studying the Laws of Eng- 
land. By Rocer Nortu, youngest bro- 
ther to Lord Keeper Guildford. Now first 
printed from the original MS. in the Har- 
grave Collection. With Notes and Illustra- 
tions. By a Lawyer. 

No, I. of the eeepetn Gleaner, and 
Topographical Miscellany, consisting of 
Etchings and Descriptions. By Tuomas 
Auten, Author of the ‘ History of Lam- 
beth,” &ce. 

Life of the Rev. John Wesley, including 
that of his brother Charles; compiled from 
authentic documents, many of which have 
never been published. By the Rev, Henry 
Moors. 

A Translation into French of Bishop 
Warson’s Apology for the Bible. By M. 
VENTOUILLAC. 

Some Account of the present State of 
the English Settlers in Albany, South 
Africa. By Mr. Princre, of Cape Town. 

The Three Brothers, or the Travels and 
Adventures of the Three Sherleys in Persia, 
Russia, Turkey, Spain, &c. Printed from 
original MSS. With additions and Illustra- 
tions from very rare contemporaneous works. 

Alterations made in the London Pharma- 
copeeia, 1823, fully stated, with introduc- 
tory Remarks and Schemes illustrative of 
all the Formula influenced by chemical ac- 
tion. 

The Bride of Florence; a Play, in five 
acts; illustrative of the Manners of the 
Middle Ages; with Historical Notes, aud 
Minor Poems, By Ranpoten Firz-Eus- 
TACE. 

Much to Blame, a Tale. By a celebrated 


Author. 
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Society or ANTIQUARIES. 

We have already partially noticed the 
proceedings of this learned body during its 
present session (see vol, xc1it. ii. 542; xciv. 
160.), and we now proceed to give some 
further particulars. 

Dec. 4, 1823. At this meeting, a letter 
was read from Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer of the Society, to H. Ellis, esq. Se- 
cretary, accompanying a parchment devo- 
tional roll, temp. circa 1500, which was 
exhibited to the Society. It was written 
partly in red and partly in black ink, was 
surrounded with a red and white variegated 
border, and between many of the paragraphs 
or sections were illuminated figures, repre- 
senting, among other persons and incidents, 
St. Henry, or Henry VI. St. George and 
the Dragon, St. Christopher carrying the 
Lord, the Crucifixion, &c. It was several 
yards in length, and something less than a 
foot in width. 

A letter was also read, from the Rev. 
James Dallaway, M. A. F.S.A. to the Se- 
cretary, ‘* On the First Common Seal of 
the Burgesses of Bristol.” This seal con- 
sists of mixed metal, the basis of which is 
brass; it is circular, and its diameter is 
under three inches. On one side is a re- 
presentation of Bristol Castle, shewing a 
gateway, over which are three tiers of round 
arches, between four towers: a large tower 
to the left represents the Keep; ona smaller 
one stands a warder, blowing a trumpet; the 
others are low and diminutive. The gate is 
of timber, and has ornamented iron hinges. 
The legend is Sigillum commune Burgen- 
sium Brislolie. Mr, Dallaway conceives 
that the castles which are so often repre- 
sented on the seals of towns, denote that 
the latter has been subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of feudal law; and he also thinks that 
their partial dependance upon that law con- 
Gul teas after the Soutien of their 
liberties. The obverse of the seal represents 
the other great gate of the castle, over the 
Avon, and a secret water-gateway to the 
fortress may also be perceived. A ship is 
represented, rigged with one mast and sail, 
which a pilot is steering towards the castle, 
with what bears a greater resemblance to a 
broad plank, than to the rudder of later times, 
and is similar to the rudders seen in repre- 
sentations of ships of the Norman era: a 
warder on one of the towers is beckoning 
to the ship with his finger; and the legend 
on this side of the seal alludes to the inci- 
dent thus delineated. This incident, in all 
probability, is the capture, by stratagem, 
and according to some accounts by a Burgess 
of Bristol, of the vessel in which Almeric 
de Montfort was conveying Eleanor his sis- 
ter, to be married to Llewellyn, Prince of 
Wales. Edward I. was then holding his 
court in the castle; he received the lady 
with courtesy, but beheaded Almeric ;} and 
thanked the Burgesses for their loyalty and 
spirit in the enterprize. Llewellyn, how- 
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ever, on his pacification with the English 
monarch, received the hand of Eleanor. Her 
capture is related as above by Walsingham, 
Peter Langtoft, Speed, and other histo- 
rians. ‘Trevett erroneously asserts that the 
ship was decoyed from the Scilly isles near 
Cornwall, instead of from the small island 
so called on the coast of Glamorganshire. 
Leave was probably granted by the King to 
the Burgesses of Bristol to represent this 
event on their seal as a boon, or royal 
permission ; and perhaps as a reward for 
their services in the affair. 

Mr. Dallaway is of opinion that our an- 
tient seals of towns present fair delineations 
of their castles ; and cites that of Norwich 
as an example, Our royal seals exhibit, in 
the shrine-work of the thrones, &c. a regu- 
lar gradation of architecture, beginning with 
round arches, and proceeding through the 
different variations of the Gothic style to 
the most ornamented variety of that species 
of building, with canopies, &c. Mr. D. 
also describes the other seals of the town of 
Bristol, on some of which the castle is 
likewise represented: impressions of them 
were laid before the Society. 

Jam 16. The reading was concluded of 
a paper by Major Rennel, on the place of 
shipwreck of St. Paul; in which, from a 
particular examination of the circumstances 
of the shipwreck, as related in the Acts of 
the Apostles, Major Rennel infers that the 
general opinion that the Melita alluded to 
was Malta, is the true one; so that it was 
not the Dalmatia Melita, as some have re- 
presented. ;, o m 

A r was also read r cting the 
death of 1 Richard II. by Sir Vere Brooke, 
K. C.B. 

Feb. 5. T. Lister Parker, esq. F. S.A. 
in a letter to Mr. Ellis, communicated 
some account of the Household Book of 
Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, for 
the year 1507. 

r. Ellis communicated a copy of an 
original letter from Sir Thomas Siere to 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

March 4. A letter was read from Thomas 
Amyot, esq. Treasurer, to H. Gurney, esq. 
V. P. accompanying a series of maps and 

lans of antient Norfolk and Norwich, by 

r. Woodward, of Norwich. 

April 1. Mr. Brayley, jun. exhibited an 
impression of the seal of an aatient Priory 
on the Continent. 

A letter was read from Col. Stephenson, 
F. S. A. to Mr. Ellis, communicating co- 
pies of the inscriptions on the bases of the 
columns in a part of the Exchequer *. 

A letter from Dr. Meyrick to Mr. Ellis was 
also read, communicating an account, by Mr. 
Hamper, of certain bronze weapons, presumed 
to be antient British, found in a grove at 
Greensbury-Hill, in Staffordshire. 

* Already recorded in our last Volume, 
i. 391. 

April 
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Aprils. A letter was read, from John 
Bruce, esq. to Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, on the Etymology of the term Mass, 
as used to express the worship of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Mr. Ellis, in a letter to the President, 
communicated a copy of the warrant of 
Queen Elizabeth to apply the torture to 

* Barker and Banister, who assisted the Duke 
of Norfolk in his attempts to liberate and 
‘marry Mary Queen of Scots. 

The Society then adjourned to St. 

George’s day, the 23d of April. 


IMPROVEMENT ON THE Compass. 
The Board of Longitude have conferred 
the Parliamentary premium of 500/. on Mr. 
Peter Barlow, of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, for his method of correcting the local 
attraction of vessels. The great quantities 
of iron employed at this time in the con- 
struction and equipment of ships of war, 
produce so much deviation in the compass 
ing according to the direction of the 
ship's head), as to render it almost an use- 
less instrument, particularly in high North- 
ern and Southern latitudes. It appears by 
Lieutenant Foster’s report of experiments 
made in his Majesty’s ship Conway, under 
the superintendence of Captain Basil Hall, 
to lat. 61 degrees S. and under that of 
Captain Clavering, in the recent voyage of 
the Griper, to lat. 80 deg. North, that the 


difference in the bearing of an object with 
the ship’s head at East and West, ted 
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he has placed the Celtic Poet on firmer 
ound than that on which Dr, Johnson 
left him :-— 

«© Here I would be understood as writing 
of a hilly conntry, which, of course, is less 
liable to such revolutions as are kaown to 
have frequently occurred in low and level 
countries—such, for instance, as the over- 
flowing of Earl Goodwin's estate, on the 
coast of Kent, now the Goodwin Sands ; 
and the abandonment of the sea in the upper 
part of the Levant, particularly in the sup- 
posed neighbourhood of the Troad. A 
— of this is, that opposite to the isle of 

‘enedos, where, Homer informs us, that 
the Greeks pulled their ships and galleys 
upon the Dardan beach, there is not any 
beach to be seen; but, on the contrary, a 
bold rocky coast, the lowest of whose cliffs 
is many feet above the level of the sea.* 
This fact I observed in person, and only 
mention it to prove some great mutation of 
Nature in that vicinity, or that Homer was 
ignorant of the locality which his Muse 
embraced—a circumstance rather improba- 
ble, from the Father of the Poets having 
been a native of those parts. I am of opi- 
nion that the abandonment of the waters in 
the upper parts of the Levant is, in some 
measure, corroborated by the Sacred Writ- 
ings, even though the story of Hero and 
Leander should not be admitted as auxiliary 
evidence in this poetical case, which | 
think should be admitted; for, it is not 

ible that the enamoured swimmer could 





to 28 deg. before the latter vessel left the 
Nore: this difference afterwards amounted 
to 50 deg. at the North Cape, and to 75 


deg. at Spitzbergen. Great, however, as 
this effect was, the method recommended 
by Mr. Barlow was completely successful. 
This is extremely simple: it consists merely 
in placing a small plate of iron abaft the 
compass, in such a situation as to counteract 
the effects of the ship in any one place ; 
after which, without removing it, it conti- 
nues to do the same in all parts of the 
world, whatever change may take place in 
the dip or intensity of the magnetic needle. 
Three important advantages will result from 
this discovery: it will greatly add to the 
safety of vessels in our Channel, in dark 
and blowing weather; it will tend to the 
general correction of our Charts of Varia- 
tion; and will dispel nine out of ten of the 
supposititious currents, so liberally supplied 
by navigators, to account for every remark- 
able disagreement between reckoning and 
observation, and of which there can be no 
doubt the greater number have arisen from 
this long-neglected error in the compass. 


Tue Troav. 

The following interesting and novel ob- 
servations on the long-doubted scenery of 
Troy are extracted from the ingenious Topo- 
graphical Dissertation of Mr. Campbell on 
the scenery of Ossian’s Poems, by which 


ave made such sure and constant passages 
through the waters of the Hellespont, had the 
currents ran with the same velocity in his days 
as they ran in those of Lord Byron.f If I 
rightly understand the Sacred Writings on 
one point, it is clear to my mind that the 
ships of Solomon sailed from the ports of 
Tyre and Sidon to the islands of the Eastern 
Seas; and, to bring home the gold of Ophir 
and peacocks feathers, they found a chan- 
nel where are now the scorching sands ofthe 
isthmus of Suez. This course, however, is 
conjectural, arising from my hurried obser- 
vations, for there may have been canals to 
the Red Sea; but the rise of the waters in 
the English Channel is matter of historical 
record—Anno 1100. I would farther ob- 
serve, that the Cornish traditional story of 
a country named Leones, which extended 
from the Land’s End of Cornwall round by 
the Scilly Isles, thence to Ushant, and 
Guernsey on the coast of France, embracing 
the western part of the English Channel, 

appears to me in feature of probability. 
‘¢ Perhaps Strabo alluded to the country 





* Mr. Hobhouse agrees with me on the 
appearance of the coast. 

t I would engage to swim from shore to 
shore of the Hellespont in two-thirds of the 
time Lord Byron took to effect that romantic 
object. - 
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of Leones, instead of the Scilly Isles, when 
he wrote of the Tyrians trading thither for 
tin.—¢ This I know, that on my visit to the 
isles or rocks of Scilly, 1 could discover no 
traces of mines, whether ancient or mo- 
dern.’”’—(Camplell’s Ossian, p. 20 and 21, 
vol. 1.) 


Pompe. 

The excavations at this singular and in- 
teresting spot had been discontinued ever 
since the commencement of the civil trou- 
bles at Naples; but since the King’s resto- 
ration they have been renewed, and with 
great success. Although not more than 
fifty labourers are employed in digging, yet 
the works have been so judiciously directed, 
that not only several new edifices, but even 
whole streets have been discovered, Among 
the most remarkable of the buildings thus 
brought to light is a Temple, supposed to 
be a Pantheon. Its principal entrance is on 
the eastern side of the Forum under a small 
colonnade. Its form appears to be that of 
a parallelogram surrounded with a wall, the 
jower part of which is ornamented with 
handsome fresco paintings on a greyish 
ground. In the middle of the building is 
found a large dodecagon (marked by twelve 
pedestals) and an aqueduct in marble. Cor- 
responding with the sides of this figure are 
twelve chambers painted with different sub- 
jects, in pretty good preservation. At the 
further part of the edifice are three great 
divisions, to which the approach is by a 
flight of steps. In the middle one of the 
three, which resembles the cell of a temple, 
are five niches wrought in the wall, two of 
which contain statues declared by the Anti- 
quaries to be those of Nero and Messalina. 
The right hand division is in the same 
form: that on the left appears to have been 
a room for the priests to assemble in, and 
along its walls are placed tables and benches. 


Royat Society or Literature. 

The Council of this Institution have 
elected, from the class of Honorary Asso 
ciates, the ten following individuals, to re- 
ceive the allowance of 100/. per annum for 
life, granted by his Majesty. They take 
the title of Royal Associates :— 

1. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq.—The 
Friend, Essays—Lay Sermons—Translation 
of Wallenstein—Remorse, a Tragedy, &c. 

2. The Rev. Edward Davies—Celtic Re- 
searches—Mythology of the Antients. 

3.The Rev. J van Deg D.D.F.R.S.E. 
F. L. A. E—An Etymological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language—Hermes Scythi- 
cus—and other works. 

4. The Rev.T. R. Malthus, M.A. F.R.S 
—Essay on Population. 

5. Thomas James Mathias, Esq. F. R.S. 
F.S. A—Runic Odes—On the Evidence re- 
lating to the Poems attributed to Rowley— 
The Shade of Alexander Pope—and various 
other works. 





6. James Millingen, Esq. F.S.A. Pein- 
tures Antiques inedites de Vases Grecs— 
Peintures de Vases Grecs de la Collection 
de Sir John Coghill, Bart—Recueil de 
quelques Médailles Grecques inédites—Me- 
dallic History of Napoleon. 

7. Sir W. Ouseley, Kant. LL.D.—Per- 
sian Miscellanies—Oriental Collections— 
Travels in Persia, &c.—and other works. 

8. William Roscoe, Esq.—Life of Lo- 
renzo de Medici—Life of Leo X., &c. &e. 

9. The Rev. Henry John Todd. M. A. 
F.S. A.—The Works of Spencer, &c.— 
Milton’s Poetical Works, &c.—Some Ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of John 
Milton—Illustrations of the Lives an 
Writings of Gower and Ch Memoirs 
of the Life and Writings of Bishop Walton, 
&c,—Johnson’s Dictionary corrected, &c. 

10. Sharon Turner, Esq. F.S. A.—His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons, &c.— Vindication 
of the Genuineness of the Ancient British 
Poems of Aneurin, Taliessin, Llywarchlen, 
and Merdhin ; to which are added, an Essay 
on the Antiquity of Rhyme in Europe— 
**The Voluspa”—The History of England 
during the Middle Ages, &c.—Prolusions. 





NATIONAL GALLERY.———ANGERSTEIN COL- 
LECTION, 


(Copy) Treasury Minute, dated 
March 23, 1824. 


The Earl of Liverpool acquaints the 
Board, that his Majesty’s Government hav- 
ing deemed it to be highly expedient that 
an opportunity which presented itself of 

urchasing the choice collection of pictures 
longing to the late Mr. Angerstein for 
the use of the public should not be lost, he 
had entered into a negotiation with the exe- 
cutors and representatives of that gentleman, 
and had concluded an agreement for the 
of the whole collection, of which 
delivered a catalogue to the Board, for 
the sum of 57,0002. Lord Live 1 fur- 
ther states to the Board, that he made 
an arrangement with the executors, and 
with Mr. J. J. Angerstein, for the occupa- 
tion of the house in Pall-Mall, where the 
pictures now are, during the remainder of 
the term for which it is held by Mr. Anger- 
stein, at the rent which he pays for it. 

His Lordship further states, that he found, 
after a careful inquiry, that in order to pro- 
vide for the security and due conservation 
of the pictures, and for giving access to the 
public to view them whilst they remain in 
their present situation, the following es- 
blishment will be necessary :—A Keeper of 
the Gallery, at a salary of 2001. per annum. 
To have the yaa | the collection, and 
to attend particularly to the preservation of 
the pictures ; to superintend the arrangements 
for admission; and to be present occasion- 
ally in the gallery; and Lord Liverpool is 
of opinion, that the person to be appointed 

to 
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to this office should be competent to value, 
and (if called upon) to negotiate the pur- 
chase of any pictures that may in future be 
added to the collection, &c. 

| yy other servants are named here.] 

y Lords concur in opinion with Lord 
Liverpool as to the expediency of this pur- 
chase, and as to the establishment required, 
under the t circumstances, for the 
care of them and the custody of the gallery, 
and desire that an estimate be prepared and 
laid before Parliament accordingly. 

List of the Pictures of the late J. J. Anger- 
stein, Esq. in Pall-Mall. 

1. The Embarkation of the Queen of 
Sheba, Claude.—2. The Marriage of Re- 
becca, Claude.—3. Ganymede, Titian.—4. 
The Rape of the Sabines, Rubens.—5. The 
Emperor Theodosius expelled the Church 
by gt. Ambrose, Vandyke.—6. St. John in 
the Wilderness, 4. Carracci.—7. Susannah 
and the Elders, Lud. Carracci.—s. A Bac- 

hanalian Triumph, N. Poussin.—9. Erme- 
nia with the Shepherds, Domenichino.—10. 
Philip the Fourth of Spain and his Queen, 

Velasquez.—11. Venus and Adonis, Titian. 
—12. Landscape—* Morning,” Claude, 
—13. An Italian Seaport—‘* Evening,” 

Claude.—14. The Raising of Lazarus, Seb. 
del Piombo.—15. A Concert, Titian.—16. 
Pope Julius the Second, Raphael—17. 
Christ on the Mount, Correggio.—18. Por- 
trait of Govartius, Vandyke.—19. The Na- 
tivity, Rembrandt.—20. The Woman taken 
in Adultery, Rembrandt.—21. The Em- 
barkation of St. Ursula, Claude.—22, Abra- 
ham and Isaac, G. Poussin.—23. A Land 
Storm, G. Poussin—24. A Landscape, with 
Cattle and Figures, Cuyp.—25. Apollo and 
Silenus, A. Carracci.—26. Holy Family in 
a Landscape, Rubens.—27. The Portrait of 
Rubens, Vandyke.—28. Studies of Heads, 
Correggio.—29. Studies of Heads, Correg- 
gio.—30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35. The Mar- 
riage a-la-mode, Hogarth.—36. Portrait of 
Lord Heathfield, Sir J. Reynolds.—387. The 
Village Holyday, Wilkie—58. Portrait of 
the Painter, Hogarth. 

An estimate of the sum that will be required 
to defray the charge of purchasing, together 
with the expenses inoidental to the preserva- 
tion and public exhibition of the collection 
of pictures which belonged to the late J. J. 
Angerstein, Esq.......ssseesseeeesees £60,000. 

J.C, Herries, 

Whitehall Treasury Chambers, 

March 26, 1824. 


Society or Britis Artists. 

A new Institution, under the above title, 
has been established, and a gallery for the 
exhibition of paintings by the Society has 
been erected in Suffolk-street, Pall-Mall 
East. Haydon, Martin, Lintot, Heapy, 
Glover, Hofland, and other well-known 
artists, have several excellent pictures. 
Northcote is the only member of the Royal 
Academy who has sent any pictures to the 
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gallery. The establishment of the Society 
was celebrated by a dinner, at which the 
Duke of Sussex (who presided), Messrs. D. 
Kinnard, Hart Davis, bton, Hobhouse, 
Mr. T. Campbell, and others, were pre- 
sent. 

New Onrrery. 

Mr. B. M. Forster, of Walthamstow, has 

just invented a pendent Orrery, to represent 
Solar system. It consists of globes 
fixed to horizontal rods, and suspended by 
means of catgut, which twisting or untwist- 
ing itself slowly, as the circumjacent air 
dries or moistens, produces the revolutions 
of the imitated planetary bodies, the dis- 
tances of the globes which represent the 
planets being calculated to correspond with 
those of the planets themselves. Mr. Forster 
considers the machine as capable of great 
improvement, so as to be able in time to 
represent the whole of the planetary system. 
The catgut-strings which suspend the globes 
twist themselves hygrometrically, by being 
brought into a dry room from a moist one. 
Voyace or Discovery. 

Accounts dated in May last have just been 
received in Paris from the French Mazitime 
Expedition of Discovery commanded by 
Capt. Duperrey. They contain some in- 
teresting details on nautical and magnetical 
observations, and announce the discovery of 
four Islands, in what the French call the 
Dangerous Archipelago; to which they have 

iven the names of Clermont-Tonnere, 
oe s, Angier, and Frennet. The in- 
habitants could not be induced to have any 
intercourse with the v rs. Driven 
thence by stress of weather, they proceeded 
to Otaheite, where they witnessed the happy 
change that has taken place in the morals of 
the natives since the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. Idolatry, human sacrifices, poly- 
gamy, and child-murder, are now unknown 
among them; and many exhibit great fer- 
vour in the profession of Christianity. 

Panis. 

A curious circonstance has happened to 
the Royal Society of Bonnes Lettres. Last 
year they offered a prize for the best poem 
on the Spanish invasion : ina solemn “4 
and after a long and splendid discourse by M. 
Charles Lacretelle, learned Society ad- 
judged the prize, consisting of a gold medal 
of the value of 1,500 francs, to a M. Denain. 
This M. Denain, the happy a of the 
valuable prize, had never heard of; 
and certainly his poem, though, as it should 
seem, the best of those written on the sub- 
ject, will not give him much celebrity. But 
it now appears that the successful poet holds 
opinions precisely opposed to those of the 
Society of Bonnes Lettres,—that he only 
wrote as a sort of experiment to obtain the 
1,500 francs,—and that, having obtained 
them, he has been the first to make public 
the mystification, and to ridicule both the 


poem and the Society. 
Tue 
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POETRY. 





THE FIRST ODE OF HORACE, 


TranstateD BY Lorp Tuuriow. 
MECANAS, born of ancient kings, 


My guard, from whom my lovely honour 


springs ; 
es in the chariot’s flight, 
T’ have lift Olympique dust doth give delight : 
Th’ avoided goal by th’ burning wheel, 
And noble palm, when they so finely deal, 
Lifts up to Gods, from out the crowd, 
The lords of earth, and makes their temples 
proud. 
Him if th’ inconstant crowd of Rome 
Contend with threefold honours to bring 
home ; 
Him, who in his own barn hath store, 
Whate’er is swept from Libyck threshing 
ir 5 
The man, who joys his father’s farm 
To reap; no wealth of Attalus can charm 
On Cyprian beam to cut the sea 
‘Of Myrtos, and a fearful sailor be. 
The merchant, fearing th’ Africk wind 
Contending with Icarian waves, in mind 
Praises the leisure of his town, 
And fields: forthwith his broken ships lays 
down 
Upon the stocks for new repair, 
Untaught a straiten’d poverty to bear. 
There is, who shall not throw away 
To take the half from the entire day. 
In cups of massic very old 
Wet not unwisely, who his time doth hold 
Under green arbute loosely spread, 
Or by a holy water's gentle head. 
Many the armed holds delight, 
And warlike musick, that doth breathe 
affright, 
Clarion and trumpet’s mingled sound, 
And wars by mothers most detested found 
Unmindful of his tender wife, 
*Neath the cold air the hunter leads his life, 
Whether a hind his true dogs view, 
Or the smooth nets a Marsian boar break 
through. 
Me ivies, the reward and love 
Of learned foreheads mix with Gods above : 
Me the cold grove and light-foot quires 
Of Nymphs with Satyrs arabon low desires, 
Part Eom the people ; if, indeed, 
Euterpe not withhold the flutes in need ; 
Nor Polyhymnia refuse 


To ~~ th’ Lesbdan harp: but, if you 
choose 


With Lyrick minds to write me down, 
1 then shall strike the stars with lofty 
crown. 





EVENING.—A Song. 
WHEN the splendid Sun declining 
Ocean’s lap with crimson dies ; 
Luna with pale lustre shining, 
Silvers all the eastern skies. 


Her mild beams the heat dispersing 

Raise each drooping flow’ret’s head, 
And th’ Almighty’s praise rehearsing, 

Light each creature to its bed. 
Philomel, her ditty warbling, 

Hails the still approach of night, 
And the labourer home returning, 

Gladdens at the solemn sight. 
When the splendid Sun declining, 

Ocean’s lap with crimson dies, 
Luna with pale lustre shining, 

Silvers all the eastern skies. 


W. C, L. 
—@—- 
THE JUDGE. 
By Georce Haroince, Eso. 
[Not in his Works.] 
I THANK you for your sound advice 
To deprecate judicial vice, 
The Bench we forfeit by a pun, 
A Miller’s jest, and we’re undone. 
But Art is by itself betray’d, 
And laughter is by sorrows made ; 
Though quaint and sad, my wig tu save, 
I laugh at being found so grave, 
** Recurring Nature is at work 
Though you expel her with a fork*.” 
The cat when mistress of the house 
Leaps from her toilette on a mouse ; 
And my full-bottom’s proudest curls 
Romp on the bench with handsome girls ; 
In passing the judicial doom, 
a with a Parnassian broom, 
y traps for smiles—coquette with praise 
And melt the Law in bouts rimés. stalls 


—-—@— 
NO AND YES. 
By Georce Harpiner, Eso. 
[Not in his Works.] 
SPASIA’S conflicts are amusing, — 
The eye betrays,—the cheek defends her ; 
You’d think she askt, when she’s refusing ; 
The Lover pleases, yet offends her. 
Her temper’d scorn bids fair to love, 
Refining the suspended bliss ; 
Her soft repulse the lips reprove, 
The word is ** No,” the comment “« Yes.” 





* Horace, 


SONNET 








To the 
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SONNET 
To the memory of Rev. Tuos. Maurice, A.M. 


MAURICE, the bard of Patriotism, adieu! 
The Sun of Genius sets in Nature’s 
gloom, 
But still thy fame shall shine for ever new, 
Thy blaze shall not be shrouded by the 
tomb. 


Thy deep research the Brahmin’s lore ex- 
lain’d, 
Before io Babel, pt ‘vere arraign’d, 
Thy glory this—but the diviner beam 
Of friendship play’d upon thy social hours, 
"Twas then thy wit enliv’ned every theme, 
And all électrified thy jocund powers. 
Great Bard, adieu! In memory ever dear, 
My heart thy generous friendship shall revere ; 
Maurice, adieu! The good, the just, thy 
name, 
Wise, learned, loyal, canonize to Fame ! 


April 2. 
—_&—- 
LINES 


Written in August 1821, after viewing the 
leautiful group of ‘* Tus Graces” at 
Wosurw Asser, from the chisel of the 
exquisite Canova. (From a MS. Collec- 
tion preparing for the Press.) 

(CONCEAL'D in marble-bed the Graces 

lay, [doubt :— 

For safety left by Puip1as* there, no 

Vain was all search,—till wandering that 
way, 

Matchless Canova found the sleepers out. 

Released by him, and to the light awake— 

They breathe!—and silently our homage 


take. 
Cadogan Place, March 10. Ww. P. 


---g-— 
LINES 
Attached to a beautiful Drawing of a StEEr- 
inc Girt, with a little Wax-child in her 
arms, from the pencil of Crrriant; and 
presented, by that exquisite Artist, to the 
Jirst Marchioness of Laxspown; a lady 
highly distinguished for her taste and ta- 
lents in the Fine Arts. 
OFT cares the little SLeerer’s thoughts 
employ— toy :— 
While to her breast she hugs the tréasured 
As Time’s maturing wing shall o’er her steal, 
Those cares a mother’s virtues may reveal : 
Thus in the Bup which scarce an op’ning 
shows, 
We fancy all the beauty of the Ross. 
April 6. W.P 





* The fragments from Elis manifest the 
pre-eminence of Phidias in treating feminine 
beauty, and warrant the compliments to 
Canova as the inheritor of this excellence. 


Select Poetry. 


SONNET 
On the Waterfall of Giesbach in Switzerland. 
By tue Rev. C. V. Le Grice. 
GIESBACH ! trembling, though shelter’d, 
I have stood 
Beside the torrent of thy headlong flood, 
That bursts from steep to steep, silv’ring 
the shades [cas ; 
Of mingled rocks and woods with bright 
While at my feet amid thy tossing spray 
The deep-hued rainbow arched it’s moveless 


rey °— 
Then would each sense with hurried rapture 
ache, 
Till thro’ some vista of thy foam the light 
Shew’d in soft solace to the soothed sight 
Th’ unheaving bosom of the quiet Lake, 
Where thy hush’d tumults sleep. So is it 
iven 
To the cheer’d eye of Faith, amid the strife 
Of waters and the varying storms of life, 
To view the distant calm of opening Heaven. 
August 1823. 


—@— 
SONNET 
By Mr. Burnasy Greene, and written in 
a Fly-leaf to his “* Satires of Juvenal, 
paraphrastically imitated, and adapted to 
the Times 1764.” 
To tue Rev. Mr. Haycartn. 


MY friend, my master, whose protecting 
rule [year 

Smil’d in my careless youth, my happier 
When fond restraints (I will not call it school) 
~~ reverence from affection, not from 


ear, 
For thee the Muse, her infant lay forgot, 
Calls forth the Roman lore, the Athenian 
vein, [blot ; 
Wakes her own native lyre; nor thine to 
Who first inspir’d, should patronize the 
strain. 
Haygarth, accept the toil; and know the 
Bard, an; 
The Boy, once foster’d, loves thee, when a 
Thou second Parent—Gratitude’s 
Retains in riper age the filial plan. 
Kind Heaven, auspicious crown thy future 


y 
And ev'ry wish, thou mad’st for me, y- 
March 15, 1775. E. BG. 


—_—@— 
INSCRIPTION ON A CHILD 
In Kensington Church Yard. 
QUALIs es, spes loquitur, 
Qualis eras, parentum lacryme. 
What thou art now, our hopes would gladly 
tell; 

What thou wert once, our tears declare too 
well. 
Chelsea, April 9, T.F. 
HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—@— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, March 9. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
forward a motion for the grant of 500,000/. 
for the Ersction of New Cuurcues. He 
justified his 1 mega a reference tu the 
good that had been Pi uced by a former 
grant of 1,000,000/, from which he said had 
arisen 95 capacious churches, and accom- 
modation for 153,000 persons. He then en- 
tered into a calculation to show that much 
remained to be done, there being a number 
of places containing in the aggregate 
3,548,000 persous dependent upon 179 
places of worship, not accommodation for 
one in seventeen.—Mr. Hobhouse opposed 
the motion, and suggested an amendment 
calling upon the Clergy to meet the wants 
of their parishioners by multiplying the ce- 
lebrations of divine service. The Hon. 
Member recommended this expedient by a 
reference to the practice of Catholic coun- 
tries —Mr. Peel defended the motion.—Mr. 
John Smith suggested that the money might 
be better laid out in education.—Dr. Lush- 
ington defended the motion in a splendid 
speech. He dwelt at some length, upon the 
vital necessity of Christian education, and 
then adverted to the advantages which the 
want of churches afforded to the insidious 
attacks of dissenting fanatics. —Mr.Hume op- 

the motion. He seemed to argue, 
that if churches were wanting, the Clergy 
— to provide them at their proper cost. 
—Mr. G. Bankes, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. 
Gordon supported the original motion, which 
was carried by a majority of 148 to 59. 


Mar. 22. Several petitions were presented 
respecting the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
new financial plan on the Linen, Woot, and 
Sitx Trapes. With respect to the first, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated his 
last determination to be, that they should be 
diminished annually by one tenth of their 
amount, and that the reduction should com- 
mence on the 25th of January 1825, On 
the subject of the Wool Duty he announced 
that instead of making the reduction of the 
Duty immediately, he should propose to 
adopt the opinion expressed by the manu- 
facturers at the time when the measure was 
first announced, namely, that the reduction 
should take place at two different periods. 
One part, amounting to three-pence, to be 
taken off on the 10th of September next, 
and the remaining Duty of two pence on the 
10th of December following. Under these 
circumstances he should not return any Duty. 
The House then went into a Committee on 





the Silk Duties Bill, when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer extended the allowances for 
Silks on hands to such pieces as had Leen cut 
only to exhilit patterns.—After this conces- 
sion, which was received with much grati- 
tude by the advocates for the trade, Mr. 
Baring moved that the repeal of the prohi- 
bition of foreign manufactured Silks should 
be postponed till the year 1829, instead of 
the year 1826, and contended, as before, 
that it would lead to the ruin of the Silk ma- 
nufacturers.—The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in reply to the honourable gentleman, 
read two letters, one from the Committee of 
the Silk manufacturers of Derby, and the 
other from that of the Manchester manufac- 
turers, and the last of which said,—*‘ Im- 
pressed as the Silk Trade of Manchester 
must be with the wisdom and promptitude 
with which his Majesty’s Government have 
resolved to make a reduction of the Duties 
on Silk, they cannot but feel a most lively 
alarm at the opposition which that measure is 
likely to meet in going through Parliament. 
We are unanimously requested by the mem- 
bers of the Silk Trade to convey to you their 
earnest prayer and solicitation, that you will 
urge Parliament to your utmost to adhere to 
the proposition you have made, convinced 
that it is fraught with the most important 
advan to the Silk Trade of this coun- 
try.” The right hon. gentleman then main- 
tained that the proposed measures were ge- 
nerally viewed by the Silk manufacturers in 
a very different light from that which had 
been represented. There was indeed, he 
added, ‘*a ang concerned that felt great 
alarm, and that party was no other than the 
maunfacturers of silk in France.” His in- 
formation assured him that there was a ge- 
neral feeling in France of the greatest 
alarm, that with our free trade and other re- 
sources, we should do irreparable injury to 
the French manufacturer, by throwing open 
the trade.—Mr. Baring withdrew his amend- 
ment; and all the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s propositions were then agreed to. 


House or Lorps, March 30. 

Earl Bathurst moved the third reading of 
the Stave Traps Piracy Bitz; and in or- 
der that the measure might be carried into 
a law in time to be conveyed to America be- 
fore the separation of the Congress, he pro- 
posed that the usual form of referring it to a 
Committee might be dispensed with.—Earl 
Grosvenor expressed his concurrence in the 
wish that this measure should not be unne- 
cessarily retarded; and animadverted with 

some 








pril, 
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some severity upon the intemperate conduct 
of several of the Colonial legislative assem- 
blies.—The Marquis of Lansdown gave his 
hearty commendation to the measure, and, 
the Committee being negatived, the Bill was 
read the third time, and unanimously passed. 


—_— 


April 2. The Marquis of Lansdown, in 
presenting some petitions against the Irish 
Tithes Act of last session, took the opportu- 
nity to animadvert upon the amending Bill 
now in progress in the other House. The 
noble Marquis recited al] the objections 
against Tithes, and which have been so often 
urged.—The Earl of Liverpool defended the 
Act of last session, which had, he said, suc- 
ceeded in a much greater number of cases 
than could have been hoped for, from any 
merely experimental measure.—The Earl of 
Kingston then poe several petitions 
complaining of the neglect and non-residence 
of the Irish clergy. Among them were pe- 
titions from the Protestant inhabitants of 
two parishes, complaining that they were 
compelled to attend the Catholic places of 
worship from the want of the celebration of 
the Church of England service. 

The Marquis of Lansdown moved the se- 
cond reading of the Bill permitting the Ce- 
LEBRATION of Marriaces between Unita- 
RIANS, by their own Minister, and in their 
own Chapels.—The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury voted for the second reading, with the 
understanding that the Bill should be open 
to modification in the Committee. He voted 
for it, because he was willing to concede, 
whatever was reasonable, to the scruples of 
the Unitarians.—The Lord Chancellor op- 
posed the motion, because, if the pririciple 
were recognized in this case, the indulgence 
must be extended to all other sectaries, 
and a beginning would thus be made to the 
utter subversion of the Established Church. 
—The Earl of Liverpool objected to the Bill 
in its present shape, because it went to permit 
marriages, celebrated according to its parti- 
cular forms, where one of the ies might 
be a member of the Established Church. 
—The Bishop of Chester detailed at some 
length the particular —¥ of the Matri- 
monial Liturgy which were said to offend 
the consciences of the Unitarians, and in 
doing so demonstrated the utter futility of 
the scruples which were the groundwork of 
the Bill before the House. fic objected to 
the measure as diminishing the emoluments 
of the Established Clergy to a serious ex- 
tent in populous towns.—The Earl of Har- 
rowby and Lord Calthorpe defended the Bill. 
—The Bishop of London, in voting that the 
Bill should go to a Committee, did not pledge 
himself to give it any farther support.—Lord 
Holland supported the Bill. The House di- 
vided on the second reading, when the num- 
bers were, —Contents 35, Non-coutents 33 ; 
4 2. 

zeENT. Mac. April, 1824. 
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April 8. The Earl of Darnley, pursuant 
to notice, moved for the appointinent of a 
Committee, to inquire how far the measures 
lately adopted for the relief and benefit of 
Ireland had succeeded ; and also to consider 
what measures would be necessary to re- 
medy the existing evils in that Kingdom. 
The noble Earl introduced his motivn in a 
long speech, in which, besides the other 
topics usually employed upon the subject, 
he confessed the cruelty and tyranny of Eng- 
land, impeached the administration of justice 
in [reland, condemned the Police Bill, com- 
plained of the Church Establishment, urged 
the necessity of Catholic Emancipation, and 
professed his compassionate respect for the 
well-disposed but inefficient government in 
the Sister Kingdom.—The Earl of Liverpool, 
without disputing the unjust and selfish po- 
licy formerly observed towards Ireland, vin- 
dicated the present race of Englishmen from 
any participation in it, and recited a vast 
b a7 g concessions, which, 
since the commencement of the late King’s 
reign, had been made for the benefit of Ire- 
land. He maintained that the present de- 
pression of that kingdom was wholly uncon- 
nected with the disqualification of the Ca- 
tholics; and opposed all the arguments upon 
that subject, drawn from the analogy of other 
states, by observing, that in Ireland alone 
was the religious division of the people ac- 
companied by a parallel division of property, 
intelligence, and manners. In Ireland it 
was notorious that the = bulk of the pro- 
perty, and all the qualifications naturally as- 
sociated with property, belonged to the Pro- 
testants. Much of the suffering of Ireland 
he ascribed to a premature introduction of 
the English constitution ; but for the omis- 
sion of one of the English code—the 
Poor Laws—he avowed his regret. He pro- 
fessed to hope the best results from the ex- 
tension of Christian education; but begged 
to remind the House, that in the nature of 
things this result could not be very speedily 
felt. In conclusion, he opposed the motion. 
—The Marquis of Lansdown spoke at consi- 
derable length in support of the motion.—The 
Earl of Limerick earnestly deprecated the 
introduction of poor rates into Ireland. He 
said the effect of such a measure would be, 
to make of the Irish peasantry six millions 
of beggars ; b no Irish » who could 
live idly, would work—The Marquis of 
Downshire, the Earl of Carnarvon, and Lord 
Clifden, supported the motion —The Earls 
of Carberry, Mayo, and Roden, opposed it ; 
the last, in a speech of some length, gave a 
most gratifying description of the recent 
progress of education ir Ireland. On a di- 
vision, the motion was rejected by a majo- 
rity of 57 to 17. 











= 
House or Commons, April 12. 
Mr. Lushington moved the third reading 
of the Atizn Birt. Mr. Denman opposed 
the 
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the motion, on the ground that the charac- 
ters of the three principal Secretaries of 
State were such as to render them unfit de- 
positaries for the power conferred by the 
Alien Act.—Lord John Russell opposed the 
Bill, as likely to involve this country with 
foreign states, by holding to the latter a 
temptation to demand from the British Go- 
vernment sacrifices which could not be 
granted without baseness. On a division, 
the third reading was carried by a majority 


of 93 to 40. 
—@e— 


House or Lorps, April 15. 


The Bishop of Limerick read a letter of 
some length from the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, in which his Grace, in allusion to the 
observations made upon his conduct in the 
debates upon the Irish Sepulture Bill, de- 
nied, in the most distinct and positive man- 
ner, that he had ever given any orders or 
advice, or intimation of an opinion, on the 
subject of the performance of the Catholic 
funeral ceremonies in Protestant church- 


Parliamentary Intelligence.— Domestic Occurrences. 
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yards, up to the time when he was accused 
of having interdicted such celebrations, at 
which time he was in England. ‘The letter 
went on to say, that the practice lately at- 
tempted by the Catholics was wholly an in- 
novation. No such celebration, according 
to the experience of all the Protestant 
Clergy in Dublin, having occurred during 
forty years. In conclusion, the Archbi- 
shop’s letter explained, that when consulted 
by bis Clergy, after the matter had been so 
angrily agitated, his advice had uniformly 
been to abstain from every thing like a for- 
cible resistance to the Catholic Clergy, and 
to rest contented with a protest against the 
illegal invasion of the rights of the Protes- 
tant-Church. 


—@— 
In the Houst or Commons Mr. Secretary 
Canning, in moving an adjournment of the 
House to the 3d of May, took occasion to 
congratulate the Members upon the ad- 
vanced state of the public business which 
permitted the proposition of so long a re- 
cess.— Adjourned. 


—- e— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


In Limerick, several outrages have oc- 
curred. In Mayo, the Barony of Tyrawley 
is again disturbed; three or four houses 
have been attacked and plundered. The 
Ribandmen of Antrim have appeared in open 

rocession, as well as the Orangemen. 
Those of Derry, it is supposed, will follow 
the example. Thirty tons of hay were burnt 
on the lands of Ballinarikig, north liberties 
of Cork. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tees anp Wearpate Rattway. 

Owing to the present prosperity which 
happily smiles on our native country, the 
spirit of public improvement is every where 
diffusing itself. Amongst other under- 
takings of a local nature is the Tees and 
Weardale Railway. It is intended to com- 
mence about four miles below Stockton, at 
the mouth of the Tees, and to run inland 
about 26 miles, to Willington, which is in 
the vale of the Wear, between Durham and 
Wolsingham. About 13 miles from its 
commencement, this railway will enter the 
limestone district, and about a mile further 
the coal district, which continues to near 
Wolsingham, near which place, and in the 
upper parts of Weardale, is the /ead country. 
‘The prominent object of the measure is to 
connect the extensive coal-field which lies 
in the south-west part of the county of 
Durham, with the river Tees in deep water, 
so as to facilitate the transport of the coal 
to the sea for exportation coastwise, for the 


supply of London and the Eastern and 
Southern coasts of England. The coal seams 
in this district are, from their thickness and 
quality, adapted for general consumption ; 
and the easy depth from which the coals are 
to be drawn will admit of their being worked 
at an expence considerably less than the 
coals with which the London and other 
South country markets are at present sup- 
plied. Coals for consumption in London 
and the South of England will thus be ob- 
tained at a reduced price, if the proposed 
undertaking shall be carried into an. By 
reason of the coal in this district lying above 
the level of the sea, no explosive atmosphere 
exists in the mines; and the persons em- 
ployed in working them are consequently 
free from the calamity of explosion, which 
occurs in deeper mines. Such are the claims 
which this undertaking lays to support, on 
public and national grounds. Its local re- 
commendations are stated to be as follows: 
The inhabitants of Stockton and its vicinity, 
and of the North-Eastern part of Yorkshire, 
called Cleveland, forming a large population, 
will be enabled, by means of this Railway, 
to pees coal for home consumption at 
half the price it now costs them. The Rail- 
way will meet the Great North Road at 
Sunderland Bridge, within three miles of 
the city of Durham; thus aiding the con- 
veyance of merchundize between that city 
and the port of Stockton. The land in the 
disttict through which the Railway is to 
pass is mostly of inferior quality, and will 
be much benefited by the cheap transporta- 


tion of lime and other manures. The dif- 


fusion of capital and industry consequent 
upon 
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upon the introduction of large mercantile 
operations into a district of comparatively 
thin population, may be expected to occa- 
sion a progressive melioration in the condi- 
tion and circumstances of the country. The 
roads at present are bad; and as the chief 
passage on them consists of coal, lime, and 
produce for the consumption of Stockton 
and the North-eastern part of Yorkshire, a 
heavy charge is thus laid upon the land- 
owuer and farmer, which will be much alle- 
viated by the easy transport of such articles 
on a Railway, and by the cheap conveyance 
of materials for the repair of the roads. In 
fine, it is contemplated that this Railway 
will ultimately connect itself with the great 
lead district in Weardale, and with the 
effects of the extensive system of improve- 
ment in the Western roads, of which Ald- 
stone is intended to be the central point. 

April 8. A party of sailors belonging to 
his Majesty’s cutter Nimble, on the pre- 
ventive service, then lying off the Land’s 
End, commanded by Lieut. Goldsmith, came 
on shore for the purpose of removing from 
its situation that great curiosity the Logging 
(rocking) Stone ; and which object they were 

‘ort ly hl d to acc plish This 
mass of granite, which is nearly one hun- 
dred tons weight, was one of those objects 
that excited the curiosity of every visitor to 
the Western of Cornwall. It stood on 
the summit of a mass of rocks at the Land’s 
End, and was so poised on a natural pivot, 
that the force which a man could exert was 
sufficient to cause it to vibrate. In this 
situation it remained from a period ante- 
cedent to our authentic historic records, as 
it is noticed by our earliest writers, until the 
tartarians above-mentioned, in sheer wan- 
tonness, removed it from its place. This 
act of Vandalism has excited the greatest 
indignation at Penzance, as it will in every 
part of Cornwall, and throughout the king- 
dom. It appears that Lieut. Goldsmith 
landed at the head of fourteen of kis men, 
and with the assistance of handspikes, and 
a handscrew, called by the sailors Jack in 
the Bor, with much labour and perseverance 
threw over the stone. What renders the 
act most atrocious is, that two poor families, 
who derived a subsistence from attending 
visitors to this stone, are now deprived of 
the means of support. 

At Launceston Assizes a young woman, 
named Emma (or Amy) George, was ar- 
raigned on an indictment, charging her with 
the murder of her brother, Benjamin George, 
achild about seven years of age, on the 4th 
of March last. It appeared on the trial, 
that about seven weeks before she hanged 
the child, her feelings were powerfully ex- 
cited at a Methodist Meeting near Redruth ; 
that she was extremely fond of the child, 
and that she afterwards bitterly lamented the 
act which she committed. The Jury, after 








an able charge from Judge Burrough, re- 
turned a verdict of not guilty, the prisoner 
vot having been sane when the act was com- 
mitted. She was ordered to be taken care 
of until his Majesty’s pleasure shall be known. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The accounts of the Revenue for the 
quarter exceed the receipts of the quarter 
ending April 5, 1823, by nearly two mil- 
lions. e produce of the Customs for the 
April quarter in 1823 was 988,626l. while 
in the present quarter it amounts to 
1,291,883¢. affording an augmentation in 
this branch alone of upwards of 300,0001. 
In the Excise the increase is 255,7941. ; 
and that on Stamps is 92,942/, 

The Statistical Return for the year 1823 
has been printed. It appears by this docu- 
ment, that in the Metropolis crime has been 
nearly stationary for the last eight years ; 
the number of persons committed for trial 
in London and Middlesex, during the year 
1817, being 2686, and in 1823, 2503; in 
1820, the number was 2773; but in the 
following year it had fallen to 2480. It ap- 
pears by the returns, that in the year 1817, 
13,932 persons were committed for trial in 
England and Wales, and in 1819, 14,254; 
but the number in 1823 is only 12,263, 
being a diminution of more than fourteen 
per cent. on the aggregate of crime. 

The Hecla and Fury discovery ships are 
rapidly preparing at Deptford for the Polar 
expedition. Every precaution has been 
taken that comfort and ingenuity can devise, 
to render their success complete. The in- 
ternal fittings are pact and elegant, and 
the means of conducting warm air through- 
out the vessels, ae the contrivances for 
drawing off the moisture from the steam, 
breaths, &c. are very curious. The vessels 
are furnished with propelling paddles, worked 
as the chain pump, to assist in passing 
through light ice, and their bows are about 
nine feet thick, lined, as are their sides, 
with cork, and plated externally with iron. 
Both ships are now receiving their last coat 
of paint. Visitors are politely received oa 
board, and every attention shown to gratify 
curiosity by the officers, in the most hand- 
some manner. The names of the visitors 
are inserted in a book. A farewell enter- 
tainment will be given by Capt. Parry, on 
board the Hecla, on the 7th of May, when 
both ships will be ay many ready for sea, 
and will be at the Nore on the 10th. 
Captain Parry will be accompanied by the 
William Harris transport, Lieut. J. W. 
Pritchard, for the purpose of carrying out 
propelling wheels, to be used on the ships 
among » 2 ice. Jt is now intended, that 
another transport shall proceed at once 
with canoes and various necessaries for Capt, 
Franklin’s part of the service, which canoes 
are to be forwarded to the mouth f = 
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Mackenzie’s River, to which spot Captain 
Franklin will proceed early in the ensuing 
year, to endeavour to penetrate from that 
spot Westward to Behring’s Straits—i. e. 
making the North Pole passage. The ca- 
noes are of a light description, but as they 
are to be carried over the projecting head- 
lands and promontories, they are to be in- 
flated when used.— Capt. Lyon will endea- 
vour, by the use of similar canoes, to trace 
the coast from Repulse Bay to Coppermine 
River; whilst Capt. Parry will again pass 
into Lancaster’s Sound, and, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Melville Island, renew his en- 
deavour to make a successful passage thence 
to Behring’s Straits, aud thus accomplish 
the great object of the expedition. Every 
care will be taken to prevent similar priva- 
tions to those experienced by the former 
land expedition. 

The Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c, Adelphi, London, have awarded 
to Mrs. Mills, of Northumberland-place, 
Bath, a premium of 10 guineas for a bonnet, 
manufactured by her of English grass in 
imitation of Leghorn. The grasses from 
which the bonnet was made were gathered 
and bleached by some children of a Sunday 
school, in an adjacent village, in connexion 
with the Bath Sunday-School Union, at the 
suggestion of their teachers, as an employ- 
ment adapted to their years, and calculated 
to contribute to the wants of their parents. 

Many of the Counties in England have es- 
tablished Charities in London for the relief 
of the natives of their several districts—as 
Yorkshire, Westmoreland, Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, and Wilt- 
shire. At the eighth Anniversary of the 
latter Society, which will be held on the 
11th of May, Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. has 
consented to take the Chair. 


—o— 
NEW PROJECTS. 


Projects for the investment of = mg 
have extended to all of the kingdom, 
and there are now before the House of Com- 
mons, Bills to legalise the following Com- 
panies and objects. This list is made from 
the Journals of the House. 

1. Manchester Equitable Loan Society. 
—2, London Equitable Loan Institution. 
{Capital 2 millions.)—3. Edinburgh Aus- 
tPalasian Company, &c. [This > 
we believe, previously existed].—4. = 
chester Benevolent Society.—5. St. Katha- 
rine’s Dock Company.—6. Tunnel under the 
Thames, from Rotherhithe.—7. South Lon- 
don Docks Company, for making Wet Docks, 
Warehouses, Basins, &c. in and near St. 
Saviour’s Dock, Bermondsey.—8. Counters 
Bridge Creek (which separates Kensington 
from Hammersmith) Canal.—9. St. Katha- 
rine’s Suspension Bridge. [The Corporation 
of London, April 2, petitioned ogainsé this 


Bridge Bill.) —10. Hammersmith Bridge 
Bill, for building a Bridge at Hatomersmith, 
across the Thames, tothe parish of Barnes.— 
11, London and Westminster Oil Gas Com- 
pany.—12. Compressed Gas Company. — 
13. United General Gas Light Company.— 
14. Portable Gas Company. —15. Oil Gas 
Company. (Dublin.)—16. Phcenix Gas Com- 
pany.—-17. Manchester; 18. Leeds; 19. 
Greenwich; 20. Margate and Ramsgate ; 
21. Edinburgh; 22. Aberdeen; 23, Here- 
ford, &c. Gas Companies. 

IneLanp.—24. Irish Annuity Company, 
for lending Money on Annuities and other 
Securities. —25. Hibernian Mining Com- 
pany (No. 1.)—26. Mining Company, Ire- 

d (No. 2.) ——27. Irish Patriotic Assur- 
ance Company. [Previously formed].— 28. 
Dublin Equitable Loan Society—20. Royal 
Irish Mining Company (No.3). Thus there 
are to be three Companies incorporated on 
this subject, according to the different titles 
that appear in the Commons’ Journals.— 
50. Bogs, Ireland. Bill to incorporate a 
Company, established for the purpose of re- 
claiming and draining Bogs and Barren 
Heath, and Waste Lands in Ireland; and 
for improving, planting, and cultivating the 
same.—31. Dublin Oil Gas Company. 

These are general! Companies, and will 
employ a vast deal of capital. The shares 
in many—such is the rage for speculation, 
and for any prospect of profitably employing 
money—have already been bought and sold 
at high premiums! The above list is what 
may be termed new list; that is, public 
general Companies now first projected ; but, 
independently of these, there are now before 
the House of Commons nearly t2vo hundred 
and fifty other private Bills, for Roads, 
Markets, Bridge, Canal, and Gas Companies 
(not mentioned in the above list) ; as wel? 
as Bills for Inclosures, Improvements of 
Towns, &c. 

Several other new projects are preparing 
for public notice, sanctioned by more or less 
degrees of respectability, and offering more 
or less probabilities in favour of ultimate 
success. In respect to the number of new 
schemes for the employment of money, 
London, and indeed the country in general, 
strikingly resembles what it was at the period 
of the South Sea scheme, when scarcely any 
project was too absurd to obtain support. 

The folly of romantic public speculations 
may be aptly illustrated by a reference to 
Smollett’s Continuation of Hume, descrip- 
tive of the dismay and ruin in which this 
country was involved at the period of the 
failure of the South Sea and Mississippi 
schemes. 

In the “¢ Suffolk Papers,” just published, 
the general and absorbing interest excited 
by these bubbles is painted in vivid colours, 
in letters written by the male and female 
courtiers of the day to Mrs. Howard. But 


we 
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we have only room for one letter written to 
her by the great Projector himself, subse- 
quently to the bursting of his gigantic spe- 
culations : 

*¢ Tuesday, 1721.—Can you prevail on 
the Duke to help me to something more 
than the half-year; or is there nobody that 
would have the good-nature to lend me 
10001.? I beg that if nothing of this can be 
done, that it may only be betwixt us two, 
as I take you as my great friend, and I am 
very well apprized of it by the honour done 
me yesterday at Court by the King. I had 
another letter from Madam. Put yourself 
in my place, and know at the same time 
that you are the only friend I have. 

** Yours, &e. Law. 

On this the Editor (Mr. Croker) makes 
the following apposite remark : 

«« This melancholy avowal, that Mrs. 
Howard was his only friend, affords a striking 
instance of the instability of fortune, power, 
and friendship. This letter was probably 
written in the winter of 1721. The follow- 
ing passage will describe what the writer had 
been about the beginning of 1720: ‘* Our 
Projector had now arrived at an unexampled 
pitch of wealth and power—he possessed the 
ear of the Regent—he was almost adored by 
the people, and was constantly surrounded ly 
Princes, Dukes, and Prelates, who courted 
his friendship, and seemed ambitious of his 
patronage. Such was the immensity of his 
wealth, that he bought no less than fourteen 
estates, with titles annexed tothem; amongst 
which was the Marquisate of Rosny, which 
had belonged to the great Duke of Sully, 
the friend and minister of Henry IV.; yet 
within two years he could find no one good- 
natured enough to lend him 10001. and had 
no friend but Mrs. Howard, who — 
was not three months acquainted with him.” 

From this letter, and the comment on it, 
a striking and useful lesson may be learned. 
We believe, however, that there exists at 
the present moment a much greater degree 
of information among the public at large, 
and that delusions cannot be practised so 
easily as at the period referred to; but it 
cannot be too strongly inculcated on those 
who are the first to come forward in the an- 
nouncement of a new undertaking, that they 
shall at least have given it full consideration 
beforehand, and that their respectability 
ought, to a certain extent, to be identified 
with its success. Men of character in the 
city are too apt to lend the influence of their 
names to schemes of which they can know 
nothing, and seldom undergo the trouble of 
any inquiry into their merits, The same 
names also appear too often at the head of 
new undertakings ; for it is clear that if there 
are required both knowledge and responsi- 
bility, the very number of new projects with 
which particular merchants and capitalists 
allow themselves to be identified, must pre- 
vent an honest administration of them, bow- 
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ever strong the inclination. In the city 
alone there have been started, during the 
last few weeks, the following new under- 
takings: —1. Alliance Fire and Life In- 
surance Office, five millions.—2. Palladium, 
ditto, two millions.— 3. British Annuity 
Office, three millions.—4. Metropolitan In- 
vestment Bank, one million. —5. Thames 
and Isis Navigation Company, 120,000/.— 
6. Ale Brewery, 200,000/.—7. A Company 
for obtaining from Government a grant of 
Land, of a million of acres, in New South 
Wales, to be employed in improving the 
growth of Wool.—s. An Association for 
the purpose of cutting a Canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien; a project, by the way, 
which has been al tried, and met with 


a miserable failure, though the improve- 
great 


ments in mechanics have been too 
during that period to pr it imp 
cable.—9. A Company for navigating the 
Thames and Isis by steam.—10. A new 
Dock Company, for coals only. All these 
are undertakings on a very large scale, and, 
in the present mania that prevails, every day 
may be expected to add to their number. 
There may be good in all of them ; we offer 
no opinion on their merits; but, on the part 
of the public generally, the utmost caution 
and circumspection ought to be exercised 
before engaging in any of them. 


—@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Wew Pieces for Easter. 
Drury Lane. 

April 19. A Pantomime, entitled Zo- 
roaster, or the Spirit of the Star. The plot 
is laid in it, the land of magic and of 
priestcraft. e hero of the piece is a 
youthful ———- named Gebir, the fa- 
vourite disciple of Zoroaster, the high-priest 
of the Magi, who confers on him the mira- 
culous power of obtaining every object of 
his desire. Ultimately Gebir ascends the 
throne of Egypt by right of his bride Pa- 
mina, The story admitted of the most 
varied scenery, which was splendid in the 
extreme. It was announced for repetition 
amidst universal plaudits, 


Covent Garren. 

Aprili9. A melo-dramatic tale of en- 
chantment, entitled The Spirits of the Moon. 
The plot is laid in Egypt, and the hero 
of the story is the legitimate monarch of 
the Egyptian throne. The scenery and de- 
corations were very splendid and imposing ; 
and the spectacle was received throughout 
with universal acclamations. 

The well-written Comedy of Pride shall 
have a Fall (see p. 270), has been a de- 
served favourite during the last month; 
having now been acted 20 times. We trust 
its success will induce the author to make 
further efforts for the public sees 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


—@— 


Gazette Promotions. 

Downing-street, March 22, 1824.—The 
King has been pleased to appoint General 
Francis Marquis of Hastings, K. G. and 
G. C. B. and G.C.H. to be Governor and 
Commander-in-chief of the Island of Malta 
and its dependencies. 

War-office, March 22.—44th Foot, Bre- 
vet-Col. J. H. Dunkin, from half-pay 34th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-col. vice Hardinge, app. 
to the 99th Foot: 48th Ditto, Brevet 
Lieut.-col. G. Cimitiere to be Lieut.-col. ; 
Brevet Major Thomas Bell to be Major : 
97th Ditto, Major-gen. Sir J. Lyon, K.G.H. 
to be Col.; Lieut.-col. C. Hamilton, from 
half-pay, to be Lieut.-col. ; Brevet Lieut.- 
col. J. Austin, from half-pay, and Major T. 
B. Bamford, from half-pay 7th West India 
Reg. to be Majors: 98th Ditto, Major- 

n. Conran to be Col.; Lieut.-col. Fane, 

m half-pay, to be Lieut.-col.; Brevet 
Lieut.-col. Dunn, from half-pay, ssth 
Foot ; Major Bayly, from half-pay, 1st Gar, 
Bat. to be Majors: 99th Ditto, Major-gen. 
G. J. Hall to be Col.; Lieut.-col. G. Har- 
dinge, from the 44th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
col. ; Brevet Lieut.-col. Balviad, from half- 

y Rifle Brigade, and Major S. Patrickson, 
bee half-pay 67th Foot, to be Majors. 

Mar. 26.—10th Reg. Light Dragoons, 
Lieut.-col. H. Wyndham to be Lieut.-col. 
vice Quentin, who exchanges: 14th Foot, 
Major C. Gardiner, to be Major: 40th 
Ditto, Major T. Kirkwood, to Major : 
53d Ditto, Brevet Major J. M‘Caskils to be 
Major. 

Whitehall, March 30.—Lord Gifford, ap- 
pointed Master of the Rolls. 

War-office, April 9.—9th Foot, Capt. J. 
Taylor to be Major: 11th Foot, Major F. 
Fitz-Clarence, to be Lieut.-col.; Boovet 
Major D. O'Kelly to be Major: 18th Ditto, 
Major J. Carmichael, from half-pay 94th 
Foot, to be Major, vice R. Smyth, exch. 

April 10. Capt. George Westphall, R.N.; 
Peter Laurie, esq. one of the Sheriffs of 
London ; and James Williams, esq. knighted. 

Whitehall, April 10.—Earl of Morton, 
K.T. High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Foreign-office, April 13.—Right Hon. G. 
Canning has received his Majesty’s com- 
mands to signify to the Ministers of Friendly 
and Neutral Powers, that the necessary mea- 
sures have been taken for the blockade of 
the Port of Algiers. 

April 17. Right Hon. Wm. Noel Hill, 
sworn one of the Hon. Privy Council. 


Navat Promotions. 
Admiral Sir G. Martin, K. G. C. B. to 
the command in chief of ships and vessels 





at Portsmouth.—Admiral Sir J. Saumarez, 
K. G. C. B. to the command at Plymouth. 
—James Couch, William Henry Smyth, 
and J. Ryder Burton, to the rank of Post- 
captains.—Geo. Wm. Conway Courtenay, 
Pringle Stokes, John Rawl Mould, Geo. 
Hillier, Geo. Laurence Saunders, C. Adams, 
T. J. Cotton Evans, Wm. Hobson, Heze- 
kiah Cooke Harrison, to be Commanders. 





EccresiasticaL PrererMents. 

Rev. Nathaniel Dodson, Prebendary of South 
Searle in Cathedral of Lincoln ; and pre- 
sented to the V. of St. Helen, Abingdon, 
with Radley and Drayton Chapelries, co. 
Berks. 

Rev. Jonath. Ashbridge, Eversley R. Hants. 

Rev. R. Bathurst, Belaugh R. with Scottow 
V. annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Carr, Headbournworthy R. Hants. 

Rev. D. Carruthers, Kirkden Parish and 
Church, co. Forfar. 

Rev. Joseph Cotterill, Blakeney R. with 
Cokethorp and Langham Parva, Norfolk. 

Rev. Sir Henry Dryden, Leke Wootton V. 
co. Warwick. 

Rev. T. Foster, Cassington V. co. Oxford. 

Rev. P. Fraser, Bromley by Bow Donative, 
Middlesex. 

Rev. T. Rock Garnsey, Christ Church Perp. 
Cur. Forest of Dean, 


Rev. David W. Gordon, Earlston Church 


and Parish, co. Berwick. 

Rev. James Grant, South Leith Church and 
Parish, Presbytery of Edinburgh. 

Rev. Rob. Harkness, Brampton Perp. Cur. 


co. Derby. 

Rev. J. Keate, D. D. Hartley Westphall R. 
Hants. ‘ 

Rev. T. Lea, Tadmarton R. co, Oxford. 

Rev. Walter St. John Mildmay, Mottistone 
R. with Shorwell V. annexed, in the Isle 
of Wight; also to Shorwell R. in the 
Isle of Wight. 

Rev. Joshua Holmes Newby, Haseley R. 
Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. P. Newby, Enderby V. cum Whet- 
stone, Leicestershire. 

Rev. W. Newcome, Langford with Ickburgh 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. James Peterson, Gordon Church and 
Parish, Berwick. 

Rev. C. H. Ridding, B.C. L. Rowlston R. 
Wilts. 

Rev. J. M. Turner, Williamslow V. Chesh. 

Rev. Geo. Whiteford, Westerfield R. Suff. 

Rev. Edw, Wilson, Topcroft R. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. J. B. Henshaw, Chaplain to Dowager 
Marchioness of Hertford. 

Rev. Rd. Lynch Cotton, Chaplain to E. of 
St. Germain’s, 

Disren- 
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DIsPENSATION. 
Rev. G. West, Rector of Stoke next Guil- 
ford, to hold the augmented Perpet. Cur. 
of Seale near Farnham, co. Surrey. 


Civiz Promotions. 
Marquis of Ely inted Custos Rotalorum 
of co. Wexford, vice Flood, dec. 

Mr. Justice Best, promoted to be Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Lord Frederick Beauclerk, Rev. Christopher 
Lipscomb, Bishop of Jamaica, and Rev. 
John S. Hewett, Rector of Rotherhithe, 
co. Surrey, admitted Doctors of Divinity. 
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Henry Vanne Salusbury, and Rev. George 
Chandler, Grand Compounder, admitted 
Doctors of Civil Law. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
King’s Lynn.—Marquis of Tichfield, vice 
his brother, dec. 
Leitrim County.—Samuel White, esq. vice 
his father, Luke White, esq. deceased. 
Perth County.—Major-general Sir Geor, 
Murray, G. C. B. vice J. Drummond, 
esq. Steward of East Hendred. 
Queenborough.—Lord Frederick Caveudish 
Bentinck, vice (now) Earl of Clarendon, 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 


Lately. In Hill-street, the wife of W. Lu- 
cas, esq. M.P. a dau.—At her seat in Carnar- 
vonshire, the lady of Sir J. Huddart, a dau. 
—At Black Rock, Dublin, the lady of Sir 
Harcourt Lees, adau.—In York-place, Port- 
man-square, the wife of Hen. Chas. Hoare, 
esq. a son.—Mrs. Spencer Perceval, a dau. 
—The Marchioness of Ely, a daughter. 

Feb. 3. At Rio de Janeiro, the wife of H. 
Chamberlain, esq. Consul General, a dau. 

March 6. In ieanen, Bloomsbury, 
the wife of W. Robinson, esq. LL.D. a son. 
—18. At Burton-upon-Stather, Lincolnsh. 
the wife of Rev. C. Sheffield, a dau.—22. 
At East Court, Charlton Kings, the wife of 
A. Nicholson, esq. a son; which child died 
on the 26th following. —27. In Windsor 
Castle, the wife of W. Monsell, esq. @ son. 
—28. At Bicton-house, Lady Rolle, a dau. 

Apr. 1. In Upper Seymour-st, the lady of 
the Hon. W. Jervis, a dau.—2. In Brook- 
street, the wife of Dr. Chambers, a dau.— 


In Mount-st. Mrs. Rich. Twyneham, a son. 
—In Bryanstone-sq. the wife of Jonathan 
Bullock, esq. a dau.—3. At Arlsey Bury, Bed- 
fordshire, the wife of S. B. Edwards, esq. a 
son and heir.—4. At Jersey, the lady of his 
Excellency Major-gen. Sir Colin Halkett, 
K.C.B. and G.C.H. a dau.—5. The wife of 
T. P. Dennett, esq. of Storrington, Sussex, 
a son.—6. At Newcastle-under-Line, Mrs. 
Sparke, only dau. of J. Twemlow, esq. of Ha- 
therton, Cheshire, a son and heir.—s. In 
Great Russell-street, the wife of George 
Granville Venables Vernon, esq. M.P. eldest 
son of the Archbishop of York, a son.—11. 
At Kingston, the wife of Morgan J. Evans, 
esq. of Liwynbarried, esq. a dau.—i4, At 
Clapham, the wife of Thomas Hankey, esq. 
a dau.—15. At Gladwins, Essex, the wife of 
Rev. T. Clayton Glyn, a son.—21. At Holt, 
Wilts, the wife of Lieut.-col. T. W. Forster, 
a dau.—22. At Snaresbrook, Mrs, J. Cap- 
per, a son, 


—@-— : 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. At London, Rev. A. Paterson, 

to Louisa-Maria Sweet, dau. of Mrs. Burton, 
and grand-dau, to Dr. Toulmin.——Rev. 
Mr. Jones, to Mrs. Davies, both of Car- 
narvon. Rev. David Laing, to Mary-Eli- 
zabeth, dau. of J. West, esq. of Jamaica. 
At Stratton, Rev. M. G. Fenwick, to the 
eldest dau. of late M. G. Bissett, esq. of 
Knighton, Isle of Wight. Rev. S. Dewe, 
of Devonport, to Miss Frances-Mary Cork, 
of Buntingford. Rev. W. J. Brodrick, son 
of the late Abp. of Cashel, to Lady Elizabeth- 
Anne Perceval, daughter of Earl of Cardi- 
gan.—Patrick Bartlett, esq. of rom 
ham-place, to Anne, only dau. of late S. 
Span, sen. esq. of Bristol. 

Feb. 23. At Wangford, Suffolk, _— 
Horsey Kilderbee, esq. to Lady isa 
Rous, dau. of the Earl of Stradbroke. 

March 10. At Paris, Robert Kerr, esq. of 
co. Tyrone, to Anne, dau. of late W. Gorton, 
esq. of Windsor. 11. At Whitgift, Rev. 
John Hart, to Catherine, dau. of G, Mell 2 sq. 


of Adlingfleet. 16. J, Ban a ings- 
down, rae of late A, E. = 4 
of Carleon. Lieut.-col. Wilson ( 
Scots), to Amelia-Bridgman, dau. of Lieut.- 
col. Houlton, of Farley Castle, Somerset.——. 
17. E. Cresy, esq. of Suffolk-street, to Eliza, 
dau. of Mr. W, Taylor, of Ludgate-street. 
——Thos. Law Andrews, esq. of Devonshire- 
st. to Miss Sims, of Hart-street. 13. Os- 
wald Smith, esq. of Harley-street, to Henri- 
etta Hodgson, dau. of the Dean of Carlisle. 
——20. Sir R. Blunt, bart. of Heathfield- 
on to widow of Richard A’Hmuty, esq. 
of the E. India Company’s Bengal Civil 
ice, James Layton, jum. esq. of 
Bloomsbury-place, to Mary-Ann, dau. of B. 
Atkinson, esq. of Nicholas-lane. 24. Sir 
W. E. Rouse Boughton, bart. of Downton- 
hali, to Charlotte, dau. of T. A. Knight, 
esq. of Downton-castle——25. Rev. R. O. 
Leman, son of Rev. N. T. O. Leman, of 
Brampton-hall, to Isabella-Camilla, dau. of 
Sir W. Twysden, bart. 25. Samuel, son 


of 
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of late W. Bosanquet, esq. of Harley-street, 
to Sophia, dau. of J. Broadwood, esq. of 
Lyne. Thomas Bulkeley Owen, esq. of 
Tedsmore Hall, only son of B. Hatchett, 
esq. of Lee, near Ellesmere, to Marianne, 
dau, of late Rev. E. Thelwall, of Llanbeder 
Hall. 27. Chas. Holt Bracebridge, esq. 
of Atherstone Hall, to Seliua, dau. of late 
W. Mills, esq. of Bisterne. 29. John 
Childers, esq. of Cantley, to Anne, dau. of 
Sir F. Lindley Wood, bart, of Hunsworth. 
30. Archibald, son of late A. Arm- 
strong, esq. of Montagu-place, to Anne- 
Munro, only dau. of David Gibbs, esq. of 
Newington-place.——30. Rev. Robert Da- 
vis, M. A. of Kilburn, to Jane, dau. of late 
J. Weston, esq. of Homerton——J. E. 
Gray, esq. only son of John Gray, esq. of 
Wembley Park, to Susanna-Eliza, dau. of H. 
R. Reynolds, esq. of Bedford-row. Ric. 
Lambert, esq. of Gray’s-inn, to Jane, dau. 
of late J. Cundale, esq. of Hart-street. 
Rev. H. Gipps, to Maria, dau. of Lieut.-gen. 
Bentham, R. A. 

Aprit 3. Rev. John Le Marchant, of 
Isle of Wight, to Emily, dau. of late J. Ut- 
terson, esq. of Marwell Hall, Hants. At 
Brighton, Capt. Mahir, of Tigpererye to 
Mary-Anne, dau, of late H. F. Wintle, esq. 
of “Walworth. BE. Muddeford, esq. of 
Friday-street, to Miss Harriet Lake, of Ber- 
ners-street. At Keynsham, Capt. Swin- 
burne, to Jane, dau. of late J. Burge, esq. 

At Cheltenham, T. H. Hesketh, esq. 


only son of Sir Thomas Hesketh, bart. to 
Annette-Maria, dau. of late R. Bomford, 
esq. of Rahenstown House, co. Meath, 

5. At Bushey, Lt. Fred. Monro, R.A. to Sa- 
rah, dau. of Dr. T. Munro.——6. Henry 
Rutter, esq. of Brook-street, to Mary, dau. 
of C. Sanders, esq. of Stoke Ferry, Norfolk. 


——Rob. Richardson, M. D. to Mary, dau. 
of W. Esdaile, esq. of Clapham-common. 
At Littleham, Rev. Whitworth Russell, 
son of the Rt. Hon. Sir H. Russell, bart. to 
Frances, dau. of Vice-Adm. Carpenter. 
John Golden, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to Sa- 
rah, dau. of Mr. Parker, of Oxford. 
Francis Tuke, esq. of Crutched Friars, to 
Emily, dau. of Wm. Mardall, esq. of Nor- 
wood “ Miles Beale, esq. of Strat- 
ford, to Dorothea-Margaret, dau. of Edw. 
Complin, esq. of ng tg At the 
British Ambassador's, at Paris, Henry Mar- 
quess de Faverges, to Charlotte, dau. of 
Lieut.-gen. Slade, Maunsel, Somerset, 
7. G. F. Lockley, esq. of Halfmoon-street, 
to Harriet-Elizabeth, only dau. of late Capt. 
John Bentham, R.A.——Thomas Talboys, 
esq. of South Cottage, Osted, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of R. M. Warman, esq. of Tetbury. 
Thomas Robinson, esq. of Kensington, to 
Frederica, only dau. of late Sir G. Brath- 
waite Boughton, bt. 8. A. L. Sarrel, esq. 
of Upper Cadogan-place, to Louisa, relict of 
M. Michell, esq. of Hengar, Cornwall, and 
Grove-house, Enfield. John Chalfont 


Marriages. 


(April, 


Blackden, esq. of Hughenden, to Isabella, 
dau. of late Rev. G. Worsley, Rector of 
Stonegrave.——Jesse Cole, esq. to Letitia- 
Charlotte, dau. of late De Courcy Ireland, 
esq. and niece to Sir E, Stanley, Chief Jus- 
tice at Madras.—Joseph, son of H. Wilkin- 
son, esq. of Wandsworth, to Mary, dau. of 
J. Canterell, esq. of Hanwell_——g. S. 
Bamford Hamer, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
to Ann, widow of late Joseph James Swaby, 
esq. of Chapel-house, and only dau. of T. 
Clark, esq. of Kurttingley. 10. W. Tur- 
ner, esq. Secretary of Embassy to the Otto- 
man Porte, to Mary-Anne, dau. of J. Mans- 
field, esq. M.P. Charles Gregory, esq. 
of Regent-street, to Patience-Anne, dau. of 
W. Brownlow, esq. of Highbury-pl. Isling- 
ton. 13. Isaac Pidduck, esq. M.D. of 
Great Russell-street, to Charlotte, dau. of 
Mr. Stevens, solicitor, Sion-college-gardens. 
——John Butler, esq. of Woolwich, to Eli- 
zabeth, dau. of late Benj. Kent, esq. of 
Idstone. At St. Mary-le-bone, Wm. 
Ward, esq. of Wardley-house, Rutland, to 
Mary, dau. of R. Satchell, esq. of London. 
14. The Rev. David Laing, of St. Pe~ 
ter’s College, Cambridge, son of the late D. 
Laing, esq. of Jamaica, to Mary-Elizabeth, 
dau. of rs te West, esq. of the same Island. 
Alex. Nairne, esq. of the General Kyd 
Indiaman, to Anne-Spencer, dau. of N. 
Domett, esq. of Camberwell. Mr, John 
Allen, of Kennington, to Eliz. dau. of late 
Jeremiah Hill, esq. of the East India House. 
—— 15. Joseph Oldroyd, esq. of Bread-st. 
to Eleanor, dau. of late Mr. E. Magrath, of 
Cheapside. H. G. Ward, esq. son of 
Robert Ward, esq. late M.P. for Haslemere, 
to Emily, dau. of Sir John Swinburne, bart. 
Mr. W. Dudds Clarke, of Berners-st. 
Oxford-street, to Phoebe, dau. of W. Phil- 
lips, —< Dorking, Surrey.—T. G. Hall, 
esq. of Hull, to Catharine, daughter of Mr. 
Croft, of Higher Ardwick, near Manchester. 
19. T. Grove, jun. esq. son of T. Grove, 
esq. of Fern, Wilts, to Elizabeth, dau. of 
Jere Hill, esq. of Almondsbury, Gloucester. 
20. Mr. N. Atherton, of Craven-street, 
solicitor, to Sabina, dau. of late David Ber- 
nard, esq. of Jamaica. ——21. Abraham 
Tozer, esq. of Alphington, Devon, to Eli- 
zabeth, only dau. of James Corbett, esq. 
of Walthamstow.—— 22. Edward Dodwell, 
esq. of the East India House, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of late W. H. Tickle, esq. of March- 
munt-street, Brunswick-sqnare. Harri- 
son Taylor, of Catcliffe, near Rotherham, 
to Eliza, dau. of Mr. Gill, of Bond-street, 
Whitby, and niece of Mr. Watson, Spring- 
hill, Whitby. John Patteson, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to 
Miss Coleridge, ouly dau. of Col. Coleridge, 
of Heath’s-court, Ottery St. Mary. 
24. At Thornham, Suffolk, Teg amma 
esq. of Plasheaton, in Denbighshire, to 
the Hon. Anne-Eliza Henniker, daughter of 
Lord Henniker. 
OBI- 
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Countess oF ALBANY. 

Jan. 29. At Florence, in her 72d 
year, Aloisia de Stolberg, Countess of 
Albany, widow of Prince Charles Edward 
Lewis Casimir Stuart, the Pretender, 
who died in 1788 (see vol. tvmu. p. 179). 

** This Countess (says Lady M rgan) 
has a claim to interest, as being the 
* mia Donna’ of Victor Alfieri, his des- 
tiny and muse ; the only woman whose 
* aurea catena’ could bind that vagrant 
heart in eternal fetters, which none be- 
fore could fix—the woman without 
whose friendship, he observes, he never 
could have effected any thing valuable 
(‘ senza la quella non aurei mai fatto 
nulla di buono’), Alfieri’s description of 
his first interview with Madame d’Albany 
(or, as he terms her, ‘ quella gentillisi- 
ma e bella signora’), is feeling and poe- 
tical, He deseribes the fair young Ger- 
man Princess as a stranger in the midst 
of strangers, distinguished above all, at- 
tracting all, and served by all, till even 
his sentimental cynicism and morbid 
shyness yielded to the spell of personal 
and intellectual charms; and the des- 
tiny of one (hitherto his own fate) be- 
came dependent on the will of another, 
and that other a young and unhappy 
woman.—The Countess d’Albany was 
driven to seek the asylum of a con- 
vent, to escape from the brutality 
of her husband. Alfieri has immor- 
talized the coarse licentiousness of this 
legitimate sut, who lived in a state of 
perpetual inebriety ; but lest the evi- 
dence of a rival should be doubted, the 
testimony of some of his contemporaries 
at Rome and Florence may be taken. 
His brother, the Cardinal of York, was 
just a degree less contemptible ; for he 
has left a wretched character behind 
him. He is said to have been feeble, 
sordid, and bigoted.”’ 

The autobiography of Alfieri has 
been the means of making her well 
known to the literary world. On the death 
of her husband the Court of France 
granted her an annual pension of 60,000 
livres, to be paid out of the French trea- 


sury. 


CounTEss or HARRINGTON. 

Feb. 3. At her residence in the 
King’s Palace, St. James’s, at a quarter 
before 10 o’clock, after a few days’ ill- 
ness, the Countess of Harrington. She 
was a daughter and co-heiress (with her 
sister Seymour, relict of Sir Richard 
Worsley, bart.) of Sir John Fleming, 

Gent. Mac. April, 1824. 


of Brompton Park, Middlesex, bart. ; 
was married May 22, 1779, to Charles 
Stanhope Earl of Harrington, and had 
issue 10 children. 

Countess OF CARLISLE. 

Jan. 27. At Castle Howard, co. York, 
in ber 7ist year, the Right Hon. Marga- 
ret Caroline Countess of Carlisle. She 
was the second daughter of Granville 
Leveson Gower, first Marquis of Stafford, 
and sister to the present Marquis, and 
to Lady Anne Vernon (Lady of the Arch- 
bishop of York). Her Ladyship was 
married to Frederick, Earl of Carlisle, 
in March 1770, by whom she had issue 
eight children. 


Viscountess FERRARD. 

Lately. At Collon, co. Louth, aged 
87, the Right Hon. Margaretta Foster, 
Viscountess Ferrard, Baroness Oriel, co. 
Louth. She married, Dec. 14, 1764, the 
Right Hon. Jobn Foster, a Lord of the 
Treasury, and one of his Majesty’s most 
honourable Privy Counsellors; and had 
issue Thomas Henry, who succeeds to 
the titles; and two other children, one 
dead. On the 5th of June 1790, she was 
created Baroness Oriel of Collon, co. 
Louth, and advanced, Nov. 7, 1797, to 
the dignity of Viscountess Ferrard, with 
remainder to the issue male of her body 
by,the Right Hon. John Foster, formerly 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Viscountess KiLcoursie. 

Dec. 30. At Torquay, the Right Hon. 
Sarah Viscountess Kilcoursie. She was 
the only daughter of J. P. Coppin, of 
Cowley, near Oxford, esq. and was mar- 
ried, May 14, 1811, to George Frederick 
Augustus Viscount Kilcoursie, son and 
heir of the Earl of Cavan by Honora, 
youngest daughter and co-heiress of Sir 
Henry Gould, knt. one of the Judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas in England. 


Lorp VENTRY. 

Jan. 11. At Burnham-house near 
Dingle, co. Kerry, in his 86th year, Tho- 
mas Mullins Lord Ventry, Baron Ventry 
of Ventry, co. Kerry, and a Baronet. 
He was the only son of William Mullins, 
esq. by Mary, daughter of George Rowan, 
esq. by Mary, only daughter of Thomas » 
Blennerhassett, esq.; was born October 
25, 1736, married Oct. 5, 1755, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Townshend Gun, esq. 
and had issue oneson. He married se- 
condly, May 12, 1790, Frances-Eliza- - 

beth, * 
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beth, only dauchter of Isaac Sage, Esq. 
which marriage was dissolved by Act of 
Parliament in 1796. His Lordship mar- 
ried thirdly, September 10, 1797, Clara, 
daughter of Benjamin Jones, esq. and 
had issue twelve other children; and the 
same year was made a Baronet. On the 
30th of July 1800 he was created Baron 
Ventry as above. His Lordship is suc- 
ceeded in his title and estates by his el- 
dest son, the Hon. William Mullins, who 
is now in France, His Lordship pos- 
sessed considerable acquired property. 


Sin HucH Bateman, Bart. 

Jan. 28. In New Sydney-place, Bath, 
in his 69th year, Sir Hugh Bateman, 
Bart. eldest son of Richard Bateman, 
esq. by Catharine sister of William Fitz- 
herbert, of Tissington, co. Derby, esq. 
He was born March 21, 1756; married 
Feb. 4, 1786, Temperance, daughter of 
John Gisborne, esq. of Derby, aud of 
Yoxall Lodge, co. Stafford, and bad issue 
two children, Catharine-Juliana, and 
Amelia-Anne, both married. On the 


1}th of November 1806 he was created 
a Baronet, with remainder, in default of 
issue male, to the eldest surviving beir 
male, in succession, of the above two 
daughters. 


Sir Brooke Bootusy, Bart. AND SIR 
Witiiam Boortusy, Bart. 

Jan. 23. At Boulogne, in bis 80th 
year, Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart. F. L. S. 
of Ashbourn Hall, Derbyshire. He was 
the eldest son of Sir Brooke Bovthby, 
Bart. who died in 1789, whom he suc- 
ceeded. He married, in 1784, Susanna, 
daughter and sole heiress of Robert 
Bristow, co. Hants, esq. (by his first wife 
Susanna, daughter and sole heiress of 
John Phillipson, esq. a Lord of the 
Treasury, and M.P. for Harwich in se- 
veral successive Parliaments), and, by her 
had an only child Penelope, who died 
March 13, 1791, aged 4 years; upon 
which occasion he greatly distinguished 
himself by publishing, in 1796, ‘ Sor- 
rows sacred tu the Memory of Penelope,” 
which did great honour to his taste and 
sensibility. He was succeeded by his 
brother WiLuiam, who on the 17th of 
March following died at Edwinstone, 
near Mansfield, aged 78. The latter 
Baronet was many years Major of the 
Mansfield troop of Yeomanry Cavalry, 
and late Major of the 51st. He married 
Miss D’Elguarda, and had issue William, 
born March 25, 1782, two other sons, 
and one daughter. 


Ricut Hon, Sin Tuomas MAitLanp. 
Jan. 17. At Malta, of apoplexy, the 
Right Hon, Sir Thomas Maitland, G.C.B. 


(April, 


Lieutenant-general in the army, Colonel 
of the 10th foot, a Privy Counsellor, 
Governor of Malta, Commander of the 
Forces in the Mediterranean, Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, and 
Knight Grand Cross of the Ionian Order. 

He was the third son of James seventh 
Earl of Lauderdale, by Mary daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir Thomas Lomb, 
Bart. who died July 18, 1789, but one 
month before the death of his father. 

He was appointed Captain in the 78th 
Foot the 14th of January, 1778; Lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army the Ist of 
March 1794; Lieutenant-colonel in the 
62d foot the 6th of August following ; 
Colonel in the army the Ist of January 
1798; Brigadier-general at St, Domingo 
the 18th of April 1797; Brigadier-gene- 
ral in the West Indies the Ist of January 
1798; Colonel of the 10th West India 
regiment the Gth of September 1798; 
Major-general on a particular service, 
the coast of France, the 14th of Sep- 
tember 1799; Major-general in the army 
the Ist of January 1805; Colonel in the 
3d garrison battalion the 25th of Febru- 
ary 1805; local rank as Lieutenant- 
general in Ceylon the 31st of July 1806; 
Colonel of the 4th West India regiment 
the 19th of July 1807; Lieutenant-ge- 
neral the 4th of June 1811; and Colonel 
of the 10th foot the 19th of July fullow- 
ing. He was appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-chief in and over the 
Island of Malta and its dependencies the 
15th of July, 1813; and subsequently 
Governor and Commander-in-chief of 
the Ferces in the Mediterranean. 

This officer conducted the negotia- 
tions and proceedings of the surrender 
of Parga to the Turks. 

The return of Sir Thomas Maitland to 
the Ionizn Islands in 1816 was welcomed 
by several very flattering addresses, of 
which we give the following as a speci- 
men : 

“The undersigned, inhabitants of 
Corcyra, are penetrated with the purest 
and most lively joy on the happy return 
of his Excellency Sir Thomas Maitland, 
LordHigh Commissioner ; for whom they 
profess the most respectful devotion, and 
through whose noble and beneficent 
measures the felicity of the United States 
of the Ionian Islands will be established, 
under the magnanimous protection of 
the august Sovereign of the mighty Bri- 
tish empire. 

** In order that the remotest posterity 
may know the sentiments which ani- 
mate them, they have proposed to raise 
a monument of marble conformable to 
the annexed design, on which is to be re- 
corded the ever-memorable day of the 
auspicious return of the great personage 

to 
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to whom it is dedicated, as appears by 
the Greek inscription, of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation : 

*€< To record the epoch of the return 
from Great Britain of Thomas Maitland, 
Lord High Commissioner of His Majesty 
the Sovereign Protector, to the United 
States of the lonian Islands, Regulator 
of their Political System, this monument 
was erected by the citizens of Corcyra, 
to remain to posterity as a testimonial of 
their individual and general satisfaction.’ 

‘The monument will be erected on 
the Esplanade, at the entrance of the 
street called Delle-Erbe.” 

Atriumphal arch of marble of the Ionic 
order, with an appropriate inscription, 
was accordingly erected on the Esplanade, 
facing the gate of the citadel ; and the 
bronze statue of his Excellency occupies 
the site upon which stood that of the 
famous Count Shulembourg, erected by 
the Senate of Venice, to commemorate 
his glorious and intrepid defence of this 
fortress, and the complete defeat of the 
Turkish army in 1716, by which he so 
effectually checked the progress of Ma- 
hometanism in Europe. The statue of 
the English Lord High Commissioner, 
which is of large dimensions, is the work 
of Signor Proserlendi, a native of that 
place, and an artist of merit, who stu- 
died under Canova. 

We understand that his remains were 
buried in the same bastion at Malta 
that contains the ashes of the memo- 
rable Sir Ralph Abercromby. When his 
death was known by the lonians it was 
received with the utmost sorrow and re- 
gret, for they loved and infinitely re- 
spected him. In the Greek churches a 
katafaico was raised to his honour, and 
regular funeral ceremonies performed, 
amongst which the orations were most 
deserving of notice; of one of them, 
which was remarkable for the effect it 
had on the hearers, the following is a 
translation. The orator was Count Spa- 
radin Bulgari, a nobleman of one of the 
first families of Corfu, and as his dis- 
course was an off-hand composition in 
the style of an improvisatore, it affords a 
curious specimen of the ready talents of 
this deeply-feeling and interesting peo- 
ple. 


FUNERAL ORATION OF COUNT SPARADIN 
BULGARI, OF CORFU, ON THE DEATH 
OF SIR THOMAS MAITLAND, THE LORD 
HIGH COMMISSIONER OF His MAJESTY. 


“ Were the flowers of an ingenious 
eloquence the only tribute at the tomb 
of the best of fathers, permitted to his 
afflicted children, I should have refrained 
from mounting the pulpit of this sacred 
temple, in presence of the chief autho- 
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rities of the state, and of this vast con- 
course of people, to speak of that ex- 
cellent Personage, whose loss is consi- 
dered by all as one of the heaviest public 
calamities to which we stood exposed. 

** Convinced as I am, however, that 
we individually participate in the general 
grief, and in an earnest desire not to 
appear ungrateful to that generous spirit 
whom we are met to honour, and as we 
are here to mingle our tears together, 
and not for a display of eloquence, I 
have at once assumed a post which, un- 
der any other circumstances, I should 
certainly have left to others, of talent 
far superior to mine. 

** But in what manner can I shape my 
discourse not to wound still more deeply 
those feelings already so painfully ex- 
cited?—In dwelling on the immensity 
of your loss, how can I avoid carrying 
into your bosoms that sense of perfect 
desolation which oppresses my own ? 

* It would certainly be a difficult task 
for any orator to set forth in detail the 
valuable life of him we deplore. Restrict- 
ing myself within the narrowest limits, 
and abandoning to the evidence of mil- 
lions what Sir Thomas Maitland was to 
others in far distant regions, I shall ex- 
plain on this mournful occasion what he 
was to us in the execution of his high 
station of the Lord High Commissioner 
of the British Monarch, and what was 
the uniform opinion of the Ionians in 
regard to his conduct to the day when 
we lost him for ever. 

“ After the talents of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, and not his noble birth, had 
raised him to the highest military rank, 
and the most important political trusts, 
he came to the Seven Islands, sent by 
Divine Previdence, and through the be- 
nevolent intentions of the Sovereign, 
our sole and exclusive protector, to esta- 
blish those relations between the British 
and Ionian people most conducive to the 
welfare of both. 

* Invested with this arduous duty, he 
arrived amongst us early in the year 
1816, a period the most disastrous in 
the history of Corfu, at the time when 
the inhabitants were struggling with 
the direful ravages of the plague. But 
the arrival of Sir Thomas Maitland was 
as the coming ofa guardian angel. That 
calamity, which daily cut off our mise- 
rable citizens, whose bodies in countless 
heaps were cast into vast pits filled with 
lime—that dreadful disease, to arrest 
which whole villages had in vain been 
given to the flames—was by the provi- 
dent and incessant care of Sir Thomas 
Maitland subdued in the course of a few 
months. With him, therefore, came 
health and security. He had before 

saved 
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saved Malta from the same scourge. 
Corfu was the second theatre of his pre- 
serving cares. Cephalonia very shortly 
afterwards became the third. Heavenly 
cares! never to be sufficiently extolled, 
rendering illustrious the name of Mait- 
land, and entitling him to the lasting 
veneration of the fonian people. But 
from them eternal gratitude is due to 
him for other and not less splendid ser- 
vices. A constitutional charter, framed 
on the soundest principles of policy and 
justice ; the treasury of the state, from 
the most abject misery, restored to 
great comparative prosperity, without 
additional burthens on the people; civil 
liberty enjoyed to an extent greater 
perhaps than in any other European 
states; the administration of justice 
purged of those pernicious practices 
which clogged its march in former times, 
rendered regular, inviolable, and impar- 
tial; and the progressive improvement 
of all useful institutions. This, Ionians, 
is the inheritance you owe to this emi- 
nent man! 

** How many bright examples did he 
afford of a proper application of the gifts 
of nature, whilst he never was betrayed 
into arrogance by the favours of fortune. 
He exalted our own way of thinking, by 
shewing bimself the firm and constant 
supporter of the rights of all. He en- 


couraged and liberally rewarded merit 
and talent. Where he governed, neither 
the influence of powerful men, open a- 
lumny, nor secret malice disturbed the 
peace of the quiet and inoffensive citi- 


zen. And other signal benefits he con- 
ferred on you, whicb I could here enu- 
merate, but that I will not increase 
beyond bearing the grief with which I 
see you struggling. 

*¢ But Fortune often shews her dislike, 
as if to revenge herself for a seeming 
contempt of those persons who succeed 
by their own talents and exertions, and 
not by her assistance. She raises in the 
minds of ordinary men a rash and pre- 
judiced judgment in respect to those 
who walk in the highest sphere; and 
thus it was in respect to Sir Thomas 
Maitland, against whom they persisted 
in a virulent attack, whilst he was solely 
occupied in establishing our permanent 
welfare. 

“* They flattered themselves that they 
should succeed in leading into error the 
British government and people in regard 
to his policy and proceedings. But that 
people and government were not to be 
induced to change by falsehood and mis- 
representation their opinion of a man 
who had always appeared to them of an 
exalted mind. They judged Sir T. Mait- 
tand as they ought. They viewed him 


in the same light as by the lonians he 
had been considered through the whole 
course of eight years—that is to say, as 
aman, great in his conceptions, full of 
equity and justice in carrying them 
into effect ; in all the variety of govern- 
ment wise and foreseeing; anxious to 
escape from praise, and detesting flat- 
tery; humane even to those who had 
outraged the dictates of humanity; ge- 
nerous in the greatest degree to the 
poor; ready to suffer in his own person, 
provided the prosperity of the people 
confided by his Sovereign to his care 
met with no interruption. And such, 
most illustrious defunct, didst thou ap- 
pearin the eyes of the Ionian people, 
ever adorned with these rare and esti- 
mable qualities. 

** We embalm your memory with our 
present tears, and thy fame shall be 
transmitted for the blessings of our latest 
posterity.” 


Masor-Generat Sin Francis Joun 
Wiper, Knrt. 


Jan, 23. At the Manor-house, Binfield, 
Berks, after a severe and protracted ill- 
ness, aged 49, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Francis John Wilder, Kt, who formerly 
represented the borough of Arundel in 
three successive Parliaments. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 16th 
foot in April, Lieutenant in an inde- 
pendent company in June, Captain in 
the 106th in August, and Major in the 
106th the 18th September 1794. In 
April 1798, Major in the 88th; the 31st 
of December 1798, Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Banffshire Fencibles; and the 
10th April 1801, Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the 35th foot. As Lieut.-Colonel this 
officer served in Gibraltar with the Banff- 
shire Fencibles, and with the 35th in 
Malta, Naples, and Sicily. The 25th of 
April 1808, be received the brevet of 
Colonel, and served with that rank also 
in Malta and Sicily. The 4th of June 
1811, he was appointed Major-General. 
He subsequently served on the Staff at 
Ipswich. In 1821 he was promoted to 
the rank of Lieut.-General. He has left 
a widow and eight children. 


Josep Marryat, Eso. 

Jan. 12. Aged 67, Joseph Marryat, 
esq. of Wimbledon-House, in the county 
of Surrey, M.P. for the borough of 
Sandwich, Chairman of the Committee 
at Lloyd’s, chief in the banking-house 
of Marryat, Kaye, Price, and Co. and 
Colonial Agent for the Islands of Gre- 
nada and Trinidad. Though; possessing 
a constitution remarkably strong, and a 
frame of body particularly robust and 
muscular, and apparently full of life and 
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vigour, yet he was cut off from this tran- 
sient scene of affairs, in which he had 
been so distinguished an actor, almost 
instantaneously. He was on the Sunday, 
the day preceding bis death, in the en- 
joyment of perfect health, and occupied 
himself on the evening of that day in 
writing an epitaph on an old and faithful 
servant who had lived with bim for 
thirty years, but who had been killed 
two days before by being thrown from a 
cart. Uniformly kind and considerate 
to all his domestics, he was observed to 
feel acutely the melancholy manner in 
which the unfortunate man met his 
death. He went on the Monday morning 
into the City from his country-house at 
Wimbledon, and whilst in the act of 
writing a frank, in his office in Mansion- 
house-street, he fell on the fluor and 
instantly expired, without speaking a 
word. 

It appears that an ossification, not 
merely of the valves of the heart, but of 
the coronary vessels, or of those vessels 
which supply the heart itself with blood, 
was the immediate cause of his death. 

The subject of the present memoir 
was descended from a highly-respectable 
family at East Bergholt in Suffolk. His 
father was an eminent but eccentric 
physician, who practised in Lothbury 
and at Bristol.. Inheriting considerable 
natural parts, he gave very early pro- 
mise of that superior capacity which so 
particularly distinguished him. Having 
received the groundwork of a good and 
liberal education, he was at great pains, 
even in maturer life, to cultivate and 
improve it ; for his mind seemed to be 
early impressed with the wisdom of that 
great saying of Lord Bacon, that “‘ know- 
ledge was power.” Being intended for 
the general profession of a merchant, he 
was sent out at an early age to the 
island of Grenada; where he laid the 
foundation of that intimate local know- 
ledge of the whole West Indian Archi- 
pelago, and of its comprehensive rela- 
tions both with Europe and America, 
which not only led to his subsequent 
success in life, but which gave to all 
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whom, his surviving relict, he has left 
nine children to share the earnings of 
his well-spent life. He returned to Gre- 
nada after his marriage, where he con- 
tinued to reside about a twelvemonth ; 
but on the birth of his eldest son in the 
year 1789, he revisited England, which 
he never afterwards quitted, except to 
enjoy with bis family a short excursion 
to France, on the conclusion of the ge- 
neral peace in 1814. 

Mr. Marryat may truly be said. to 
have been the founder of his own for- 
tune ; for he inherited little or no patri- 
monial property or estate; and it may 
be instructive for younger men, who are 
venturing on their career of commerce, 
to know, from the example of this highly 
gifted individual, that they should never 
be dispirited at the first results of un- 
successful enterprise ; for the very first 
five hundred pounds in the world which 
he had to embark in the pursuits of 
industry, he lost. 

He was early introduced to Lloyd’s, 
where his pen, during a long period of 
war, judiciously and fortunately used, 
raised him (as he more than once ac- 
knowledged) to affluence. He then be- 
came Agent to Grenada, a proof of re- 
spect; then returned Member for Sand- 
wich, a proof of good fortune; after- 
wards Agent for Trinidad, and increase 
of interest there of course produced it. 

An ardent lover of the political con- 
stitution of his country, and sensibly 
alive to the blessings which that consti- 
stution is every where calculated to im- 
part, be wished to see its happy effects 
extended to others, but he uniformly 
put himself in the breach to oppose those 
wild and speculative plans for bettering 
the condition of his fellow creatures, 
which captivate the minds of more spe- 
cious theorists, but which, unless ex- 
posed in all their deformity, he bad the 
sagacity to foresee must be productive 
alike of consequences ruinous and de- 
structive. 

In the great question of Negro Eman- 
cipation he took a very prominent and 
decided part, and he was one of the first 





his opinions connected with the ns 
of those important colonies, that weight 
and that value which they afterwards 
acquired, 

From the West Indies he went, in the 
year 1788, for a short time to North 
America, and visited Boston, where he 
became acquainted with the family of 
the late Frederick Gear, esq. an Ameri- 
can loyalist of considerable distinction, 
who suffered severely in the great strug- 
gle which ended in the establishment of 
American independence. He married 
Mr. Gear’s third daughter, Charlotte, by 


to den the alteration about to be 
introduced in the West Indies, as a 
scheme fraught, in his opinion, with the 
direst evils. 

On all great questions connected with 
the colonial policy, or the shipping in- 
terests of the country, few men were 
more thoroughly conversant; and with 
a very extensive correspondence to keep 
up with the most distant parts of the 
empire, he never seemed embarrassed 
by the number, the weight, or the va- 
riety of bis pursuits. Amidst the com- 
plicated points growing out of his pro- 
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fession as a merchant, which were con- 
stantly coming before him, and the 
conflicting variety of interests which 
they would sometimes involve, he had a 
clearness of intellect, a wonderful readi- 
ness of tact, to seize the true gist and 
merits of the case, which never forsook 
him. 

Respecting the equalization of duties 
on the East and West India sugars, Mr. 
Marryat greatly distinguished himself, 
both by his speeches and his writings; 
and it is not perbaps too much, mainly, 
to attribute the failure of that very im- 
portant measure to the very able opposi- 
tion it met with from him, in every 
stage of its progress. But the most 
lasting monument of his usefulness will 
perhaps be felt at Lloyd’s; and that re- 
spectable body, equally with the West 
India proprietors, will ever owe to him 
the deepest obligations. The admirable 
regulations he established for managing 
their extensive concerns, and the un- 
ceasing care with which he watched 
over every thing which could tend to 
the promotion of their interests, will 
not soon be forgotten. Lord Liverpool, 
with a feeling which does him the highest 
honour, has written to one of the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd's, to express his strongest 
regret at the “ loss of a man of so much 
excellence and worth.” 

Few individuals were more fully im- 
pressed with a conviction of the awful- 
ness, and at the same time the consola- 
tions, of Revealed Religion, than himself ; 
and considering the active career of his 
life, there were not many men of secular 
affairs, who could give a better “* ac- 
count of the faith that was in him.” He 
was a constant attendant on the public 
exercise of divine worship, and had a 
most steady attachment to the doctrine, 
the discipline, and the rites of the Es- 
tablished Church of England. 

Living, during the vacation of Parlia- 
ment, almost entirely at his country- 
house, he dispensed most nobly and 
liberally the comforts of hospitality to a 
large neighbourhood around him, 

In the general style of his eloquence, 
whether in or out of Parliament, Mr. 
Marryat was not an elegant speaker, 
but he was a very powerful, energetic, 
argumentative, and persuasive one. He 
never gave his opinions on any topic 
which he had not calmly and dispas- 
sionately weighed, so that when he 
spoke they carried much greater weight. 

Thus prosperous, active, and diligent, 
he was proceeding in his career with a 
happy family, several of whom are emi- 
nent in the Navy, the Law, and the 
Church, when he was in a “ moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye,” arrested by 
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the hand of Death, and fell to rise no 
more in this world. 

He has left one brother, Samuel Mar- 
ryat, esq. King’s counsel, equally emi- 
nent in his station of life. 

He published some anonymous tracts 
of merit, and with his name—“ Speech 
in the House of Commons, on Mr. Man- 
ning’s motion respecting Marine Insur- 
ances,” 8vo. 1810.—** Observations on 
the Report of the Committee on Marine 
Insurance,” 8vo. 1810.—* Thoughts on 
the Expediency of establishing a new 
chartered Bank,” 8vo. 1811. 


Wituiam Cooke, Esg. 

April 3. Athis house in Halfmoon- 
street, Piccadilly, at avery advanced age, 
Wm. Cooke, esq. He was born at Cork, 
which city he left in the year 1766, and 
never returned to it. He came to this 
country, with strong recommendations 
to the first Marquis of Lansdown, the 
Duke of Richmond, Edmund Burke, and 
Dr. Goldsmith. He retained an inti- 
macy with all these distinguished cha- 
racters through life. Soon after his ar- 
rival in London he entered himself ta 
member of the Middle Temple, but after 
a Circuit or two purchased a share in 
two public journals, and devoted him- 
self chiefly to the public press. His first 
poem was entitled “The Art of Living 
in London,” which was attended with 
considerable success. His next work 
was a prose essay, entitled ** Elements 
of Dramatic Criticism.” He afterwards 
wrote the Life of Macklin the actor, 
with a History of the Stage during the 
life of that performer. He also wrote 
the Life of that celebrated wit, Samuel 
Foote, with whom, as well as with Mack- 
lin, he was on intimate terms, Both of 
these works abound with anecdotes, and 
judicious remarks on the merits of con- 
temporary actors and actresses. Mr. 
Cooke, by desire of the Marquis of Lans- 
down, then Lord Shelburne, wrote a 
pamphlet on Parliamentary Reform, 
which contained true constitutional prin- 
ciples, expressed in nervous language. 
His chief poetical work was an excellent 
didactic poem, intituled ‘* Conversa- 
tion,” first published in 1807, and de- 
dicated to John Symmons, Esq. F. R. S. 
a gentleman well known in the literary 
circles. In this dedication, when the 

m came to a second edition, Mr. 
Cooke introduced the character of their 
mutual friend Maurice Morgan, esq. the 
author of an admirable Essay on the 
character of Falstaff. In the fourth edi- 
tion (1815) the author introduced with 
accuracy and spirit the characters of se- 
veral of the Members of the well-known 
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Literary Club® in Gerrard-street, and of 
that which was afterwards established in 
Essex-street, in imitation of the perpe- 
tual club in the Spectator, for the ex- 
press purpose of amusing the evenings 
of Dr. Johnson, and of listening to his 
instructive conversation. Amongst those 
of the club in “street are the 
names of Johnson, Burke, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Goldsmith; on the last he 
always dwelt with true friendship. The 
late Mr. Wyndham and David Garrick 
are given with truth and energy. 

From the Essex-street Club+ are se- 
lected the names of Boswell, Dr. Horsley, 
Dr. Brocklesby, Arthur Murphy, and 
John Nichols. 

The last of these Characters is con- 
cluded by the following apostrophe : 

“ Yet, oh! my Friend, with whom full 
many a night (delight, 


I've heard these Worthies with supreme 
How sad to tell those happy scenes are 


o’er, {more ! 
And all those lov’d Associates are no 
All—all are gone—save we who still re- 
main, {train.” 
As mourning heralds of the matchless 
Mr. Cooke, as we have said, was much 
advanced in years ; and, as a proof that 
he came from a long-lived family, his 
father was actually a class-fellow with 
the youngest son of Dryden, and well 
remembered the funeral of that great 
Poet. Having, by industry and bequests 
of friendship, acquired cousiderable pro- 
perty, which he prudently managed, he 
had retired for many years into private 
life, and maintained an intercourse with 
a very few select friends. Mr. Cooke 
had enjoyed such extensive connexions 
as gave him a deep and comprehensive 
knowledge of mankind, and bad stored 
his mind with anecdotes which he re- 
lated with ease, spirit, and humour. 


CHEVALIER LANGLES. 

Jan. 28. Suddenly, to the regret of 
literary men of all nations, from whom 
he enjoyed a merited consideration, on 
account of his general knowledge and 





# Of this famous Club, which consisted 
of 44 noblemen and gentlemen of the 
highest station in rank and literature 
(see our vol, LIV. p. 98), only two sur- 
vive—Earl Spencer and Lord Stowell. 

+ The Members of this Club were par- 
ticularly selected by Dr. Johnson. Their 
names, in the order in which they were 
proposed, may be seen in vol. LV. p. 3; 
and their “ Conviviales” in p. 99. 
Thirteen of these attended Dr. Johnson’s 
funeral. Only three are now living— 
Mr. Chamberlain Clark, Mr. Jodrell, and 
Mr. Nichols. 
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unvarying kindness, Louis Mathieu 
Langlés, the celebrated Orientalist. He 
was born near Montdidier, in the year 
1764, His father was in the army, and 
intended his son for the same profession ; 
but he was averse to it, and, after finish- 
ing a liberal education at Paris, ob- 
tained the consent of his parent to study 
the oriental languages, in order to qua- 
lify himself for a diplomatic, or, if his 
father insisted on it, a military post, in 
India. He commenced with the Persian 
and Arabic languages, in which he had 
made considerable progress, when he 
was advised to study the Mantchou ; 
and such was his genius and his industry, 
that in a short time he surmounted all 
the difficulties which him. In 
1787 he published a memoir on the 
writings of the Mantchous, entitled 
Alphabet Mantchou. It was the first 
work in this language printed with 
moveable types, which were engraved 
and cast by the celebrated Firmin Didot. 
Tie characters were objected to as stiff 
and inelegant; but they are said to 
have been highly admired for their ac- 
curacy by the Mantchous themselves. A 
second edition of the work being called 
for in 1808, a new fount of type was 
cast for the purpose, by the same founder, 
under the more immediate directions of 
M. Langlés ; and it was, in consequence, 
much improved. 

Previous to publishing the Alphabet 
Mantchou, M, Langlés translated the 
Political and Military Institutes of Ta- 
merlane from the original Persian into 
French. The work had previously ap- 
peared in English, but he was never 
suspected of having had recourse to such 
aid ; and we have reason to believe that, 
at that time, it was easier for M. Langlés 
to translate from the Persian than from 
the English. 

Both these works were dedicated, by 
permission, to the Academy of Inserip- 
tions and Belles-Lettres ; and two years 
afterwards, through the interest of the 
celebrated Marshal de Richelieu, M. 
Langlés was appointed an officer of the 
Court of Honour. His office does not 
appear to have checked his lingual stu- 
dies, which he prosecuted with as much 
ardour as ever. In the following year, 
he published the first volume of bis Die- 
tionnaire Mantchou-Francois, which he 
presented to the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
in the month of December, 1788. Three 
other volumes from his pen in the same 
year afford an astonishing proof of his 
industry aud genius: in one of these, 
Contes, Fables, et Sentences, translated 
from various Arabian and Persian au- 
thors, M. Langlés first made known to 
France and the continent of Europe the 
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existence of the Asiatic Society at Cal- 
cutta, whose labours had even then 
become important and useful. The 
other two works published in that year 
were—Ambassades Reciproques d'un Roi 
des Indes, de la Perse, &c. et dun 
Emperor de la Chine, translated from 
the Persian of Abdoul-Rizar, of Sama- 
rund, with memoirs of those two sove- 
reigns; and Precis Historique sur les 
Mahrattes, translated from the original 
Persian. 

When the revolution broke out in 
France, M. Langleés relinquished all idea 
of going to India, although he did not on 
that account abandon his Oriental stu- 
dies. On the contrary, we find him 
presenting to the National Assembly, in 
1790, an address on the “ Importance 
of these languages for the extension of 
commerce and the progress of the arts 
and sciences.” About thesame time he 
published * Fables et Contes Indiens,’’ 
with an essay on the literature, religion, 
and manners of the Hindoos: the first 
part of the ‘* Hitopadés,” or prototype 
of the Fables of Pilpay, appeared in this 
volume. In the same year the author 


published the second volume of his 
* Dictionnaire Mantchou-Frangais.” 
Fortunately for M. Langlés, he sur- 
vived the storm of revolution, in which 
thousands perished. It being determined 


to preserve the royal Library under a 
national denomination, the literary re- 
putation and the known probity of M. 
Langlés obtained him the place of keeper 
of the MSS. He had not long enjoyed 
this post before the rage for destroying 
every vestige of royalty and nobility ex- 
tended the hand of desolation to the 
national library. Citizen Langlés was 
summoned to render an account of all 
books and MSS. in the library relative to 
genealogy, and whatever tended to the 
illustration of one class of society over 
another ; the anathema pronounced in- 
cluded all charters, titles, genealogies of 
the noble families, heraldic biography, 
and even books on other subjects with 
the insignia of royalty on the binding. 
Citizen Langlés asked for delay, on ac- 
count of the immensity of the collection, 
there being no exact catalogue of its 
contents. Resolved, at the peril of his 
life, to save so many precious documents 
from destruction, he fresh labeled some, 
tore the bindings off others, and con- 
cealed an immense number in the attics 
of the library; but, as a holocaust was 
necessary, he selected volumes of minor 
interest, duplicate copies, and a great 
number of ponderous tomes on polemi- 
cal divinity, in which those of the sec- 
taries of Molina figured largely: this 
was a kind of retributive justice on the 
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Society which had condemned so many 
victims to the flames. The agents of 
Government, seeing an immense pile of 
books doomed to destruction, were sa- 
tisfied with the geal of citizen Langleés, 
and they were carried away, without 
examination, by waggon-loads, to the 
Piace Vendome, to be burned ; and by 
this means many most important docu- 
ments for the illustration of national his- 
tory were preserved, at the risk of the life 
of M. Langlés, who concealed five thou- 
sand volumes which but for him would 
have perished. 

After the 9th Thermidor, the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction conferred 
on him the care of the Literary Depét 
of the Capucins St. Honoré. This cir- 
cumstance made him better acquainted 
with the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion, to whom be suggested the forma- 
tion of a special school for the Oriental 
living languages. The proposal was ac- 
cepted, and M. Langlés was charged to 
organize the plan of the establishment, 
which has since so powerfully contri- 
buted to extend the cultivation of orien- 
tal languages in France: he undertook 
to teach the Persian himself. In 1795 
he published a new edition of the works 
of Pallas, with numerous notes; a 
new edition of the Travels of Norden 
in Egypt and Nubia, with notes; and 
several original memoirs on the canal of 
Suez, the pyramids, the sphinx, Alexan- 
dria, &c.; he at the same time published 
the Travels from India to Mecca of Ab- 
doul Keryen, a Mussulman pilgrim, who 
accompanied Thamas Kooli Khan to 
India; this volume formed the first part 
of a work he afterwards finished, in five 
volumes, entitled, Collection Porta- 
tive de Voyages,” translated from differ- 
ent Oriental and European languages. 
He soon afterwards published a new 
translation, from the Arabic, of the Tra- 
vels of Sinbad the Sailor, with valuable 
notes and the original text. 

On the formation of the French In- 
stitute, M. Langlés was chosen Member 
of the Committee of Literary Labours, 
when he communicated many valuable 
articles, among which were, 1. Frag- 
ments of the Code of Ghengis Khan, 
preserved by Myrkhoud. 2. A Collec- 
tion of Letters written in Arabic and 
Turkish, by different Oriental Princes, 
between the years 1304 and 1517. 3. 
Historical Description of the Canal of 
Suez, taken from the grand work on 
Egypt, by Almacryzy. 4, Notice on the 
Mantchou Ritual, with ten plates, re- 
presenting sixty-five instruments of 
Chamaniec worship. 5. A Chronological 
Table of the Rising of the Nile, contain- 
ing the most remarkable between the 
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years 614 and [517. All these articles 
are accompanied by the ofiginal texts in 
Arabic, Persian, Mantchou, &c. as well 
as his Dissertation on the Paper Moneys 
of the Orientals. He also attempted, in 
concert with Messrs. Camus and Bau- 
din, to revive the * Journal des Savans ; 
but the continuation only existed six 
months. 

In addition to these papers, M. Lan- 
g'és furnished several articles for the 
** Magazin Encyclopédique,”” and pub- 
lished a transhition of the catalogue of 
the Sancrit MSS. in the then Imperial 
Library, and a beautiful little volume, 
which exhibits an exquisite specimen of 
Oriental topography, entitled Researches 
en the Otto of Roses. In this work, 
which was original!y intended as a note 
to the French translation of the first 
two vulumes of the Asiatic Researches, 
M. Langlés proves that this celebrated 
perfume was discovered by accident, no 
further back than 1612. 

M. Langlés was afterwards employed 
to superintend a new edition of Char- 
din’s Travels in Persia, to which he 
added upwards of two thousand notes, 
and prefixed a chronological history of 
Persia, from the earliest period to the 
year 1806. He also furnished the Ori- 
ental articles for the “ Biographie Uni- 
verselle’’ of Michaud. His last work 
was the Ancient and Modern Monu- 
ments of Hindostan, It is a treatise of 
immense labour and research, and was 
several years in publishing. It was not, 
however, to Oviental languages alone 
that the acquirements of M. Langlés 
were confined: he was a perfect master 
of the dead, and of most of the Euro- 

ean languages, particularly German, 
talian, and English. 

It was at one of the sittings of the 
class of Literature of the National [nsti- 
tute, that M. Langlés read a memoir 
productive of the most important results : 
this was no less than the expedition of 
Egypt. M. Langlés demunstrated in 
such glowing colours the possibility of 
opening a passage to India through 
Egypt, and thereby striking a death- 
blow at British supremacy in the East, 
that General Buonaparte, who was pre- 
sent, immediately after the sittings, 
asked the academician for his memoir, 
pressed him with questions on different 
points, and from that time turned his 
whole attention to the conquest of Egypt. 
He wished M. Langlts to accompany 
the expedition, and, on his declining it, 
Buonaparte threatened him with impe- 
rative orders from the Directory: M. L. 


replied, “ Citizen general, this threat 
would alone determine me to refuse, 
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The Directory can deprive me of my 
place, but no power can compel me to 
accompany you to Egypt.” Buonaparte 
never forgave this, and though he felt 
M. L. was too precious an acquisition to 
the Library tu replace bim, yet in the 
abundant showers of imperial favours 
not a drop ever lighted on the head of 
Professor Langlés. 

When the allied armies entered Paris 
in 1814, the Emperor of Russia confer- 
red on M. Langlés the order of Kuight 
of St. Wladimir, and the Emperor of 
Austria presented him with a diamond 
ring. 

The galleries of his library, equally 
large and well-chosen, reminded one of 
that academy of Athens where all the 
friends of philosophy, attracted by a 
common taste, assembled. It is gene- 
rally allowed to be the. richest private 
Oriental library in existence. Among 
the valuable works it contains are “ the 
Relatious of the Danish Missionaries,’’ 
in sixteen or eighteen volumes quarto, 
of upward of two thousand pages each, 
aod the grand work of Valentyn, in eight 
volumes folio. It is rich, too, in manu- 
scripts; we will notice but one—the 
magnificent autograph volume of the 
Ayeen Akbery: it is a species of geugra- 
phical, historical, political, statistical, 
and literary history of Ludia, composed 
by order of the Great Mogul, Akbar, 
under the superintendance of his Grand 
Vizier, Aboul Fazl, about the year 1584. 
This manuscript was preserved in the 
Imperial Library of Delhi, and is the 
ouly exact and complete copy known. 

M. Langlés was Knight of the Impe- 
rial Order of St. Wladimir, Member of 
the Royal Institute of France, Honorary 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 
cutta, Keeper of the Oriental Manu- 
scripts in the King’s Library, Principal 
of the Royal School of Oriental Living 
Languages, Persian Professor of the 
same School, President of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of France, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academies of Gottin- 
gen, Munich, &c, and Correspondent of 
the Royal Institute of the kingdom of 
the Low Countries. 

After the religious ceremonies at the 
funeral of M. Langlés, which took place 
in the church of Notre Dame, bad been 
concluded, the remains of the deceased 
were conveyed to the cemetery of Pére 
la Chaise, accompanied by a numerous 
deputation from the Institute, the con- 
servators of the King’s Library, and a 
great number of individuals, both na- 
tives and foreigners, distinguished in 
literature, arts, and sciences, Several 
funeral orations were delivered over the 

body. 
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body, M. Caussin delivered one in the 
name of the Academy -of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres ; M. Gail, of the same 
academy, was the organ of the Conser- 
vatcrs of the King’s Library ; M. Barbie 
du Boccage, in the name of the Society 
of Antiquaries ; M. Jomard for the Geo- 
graphical Society; and M. Edouard 
Disaut, the organ of the Royal School 
of Oriental Language, paid the just tri- 
bute of their admiration and regret to 
the illustrions deceased. 

Modest as learned, and inflexible as 
virtuous, he neither sought nor coveted 
the favour of Courts ; devoted entirely 
to the propagation of Oriental literature, 
he formed the school of Oriental living 
languages at the Library which has 
produced so many distinguished scho- 
lars. Mild and benevolent, his supreme 
pleasure was in being useful to others ; 
the afflux of strangers to his lessons and 
to his parties prove his philanthropy 
universal; but, if a preference were 
given, it was to Englishmen and English 
literature. At his evening parties the 
most distinguished English visitors at 
Paris sought to be admitted, and were 
received with cordiality: amongst the 
rest who delighted to be present at 
these conversaziones the author of the 
present notice has frequently remarked 
Mr. Canning and other distinguished 
statesmen, Sir John Malcolm, and all 


the English orientalists. 


Mrs. HORNE. 

March 11. At Uxbridge, Mrs. Horne, 
relict of Dr. Horne, late Bishop of Nor- 
wich. This excellent lady, though her 
life was prolonged to the age of 82 years, 
enjoyed a state of health and happines 
which does not usually belong to that 
advanced period. 

Since the death of Bishop Horne she 
resided for the most part in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Uxbridge, sur- 
rounded by her own family, and expe- 
riencing in their attentions those bless- 
ings which bring the grey hairs of a pa- 
rent down to the grave in peace. 

Venerating as she did the memory of 
her excellent husband, she found in his 
writings a sacred and never-failing source 
of consolation, and rule of duty, laid 
down according to the measures of the 
everlasting Gospel, and recommended 
by the sweetest words of human elo- 
quence. 

She was a kind and liberal benefac- 
tress to the poor, by whom she will be 
long remembered with affection and 
gratitude. 

GENERAL Francis Dunpas. 

Jan. 16. In Scotland, General Francis 

Dundas, Colonel of the 71st (Highland 


Light Infantry), and Governor of Dum- 
barton Castle. 

This officer was appointed, the 4th of 
April 1775, to an Ensigney in the Ist 
Foot Guards; in May 1777, he joined 
the army in North America, and was 
present at the battles of Brandywine and 
Germantown, and at the siege of ten 
forts before the close of the campaign 
on the river Delaware. After their re- 
duction, in December, the detachment 
of Guards, employed on that service, 
rejoined the army and went into winter 
quarters at Philadelphia. The 23d of 
January 1778, he received a Lieutenancy 
with the rank of Captain in his regi- 
ment. He served the campaign of this 
year, and was present in the action at 
Monmouth, on the march of the Bri- 
tish army from Philadelphia to New 
York, in which the 2d battalion of 
Guards was principally engaged ; and 
having soon after been appointed to the 
light company of that corps, he was em- 
ployed on various detached services in 
1778 and 1779, in the course of which 
the company to which he belonged sus- 
tained considerable losses. The corps 
of Guards being detached into South 
Carolina, joined the army under Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1780, and the light com- 
pany forming his Lordship’s advanced 
guard, it was almost every day engaged ; 
and this officer commanded it at the 
battle of Guildford, and at York Town. 
He soon after purchased a company in 
the Guards, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
colonel; and the ilth of April 1783, ex- 
changed into the 45th, from which he 
was transferred, the 10th of March 1787, 
tothe Ist Foot. With the latter corps 
he embarked for Jamaica at the end of 
1789, and returned to England in July 
1791. The 16th of October 1793, he was 
appointed Aid-de-Camp to the King, 
and received the brevet of Colonel. He 
was employed with the latter rank in 
the West Indies, as Adjutant-general to 
Sir Charles Grey’s army, and was pre- 
sent at the siege of Martinique, and the 
other islands in 1794 ; and on his return 
to England, being appointed Colonel- 
commandant of the Scotch brigade, he 
joined it in Scotland, and raised a new 
battalion. The 26th of February 1795, 
he received the rank of Major-general, 
and was employed on the Staff in North 
Britain till ordered to join the army pre- 

aring for foreign service, under Sir 

Iph Abercromby, at Southampton. 
Having returned to Portsmouth with the 
expedition, he was soon after appointed 
to take the command at the Cape, and 
in August 1796, ne embarked accord- 
ingly. Being appointed Lieutenant- 
governor, with the command of the 
troops under the Governor, he continued 

in 
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in that government until Lord Macart- 
ney returned to England, leaving him to 
act as Civil Governor, November 1798. 
On the arrival of Lord Macartney’s suc- 
cessor, in December 1799, Major-general 
Dundas resumed his former situation ; 
but that officer being recalled in 1801, 
the civil, with the military authority, 
again devolved on Major-general Dun- 
das, and he held both till the evacuation 
of the settlement in 1803. On his re- 
turn to England, June 1803, he was 
placed on the Staff in the Southern dis- 
trict, under Sir David Dundas. In the 
latter end of 1805, he was appointed to 
the command of a division ordered to 
join the army assembling in Hanover, 
under Lord Cathcart ; and on his re- 
turn in 1806, he was again appointed to 
the Staff in the Southern district. The 
29th of April 1802, he received the rank 
of Lieutenant-general; the Ist of Janu- 
ary 1812, that of General; and the 7th 
of January 1809, the Colonelcy of the 
Tist Foot. He was appointed Governor 
of Carrickfergus in Ireland, in 1787, and 
transferred, in January 1817, to the go- 
vernment of Dumbarton Castle in Scot- 
land.—This old and distinguished officer 
was never upon half-pay. 


Lieut.-Generat NicHotas NEPEAN. 

Lately. Lieut.-General Nicholas Ne- 
pean. On December 15th, 1776, he was 
appointed Second Lieutenant in the 
Royal Marines. He served on board his 
Majesty’s ship Ocean from the 19th 
March 1778 to February 1779, and was 
in the action in July 1778 off Brest. He 
received his commission as First Lieu- 
tenant the 22d December 1778, and 
served with that rank from April 1779 to 
June 1782 on board his Majesty’s ships. 

This officer obtained on the 5th June 
1789 a company in the New South Wales 
Corps, embarked in the October of the 
same year for that station, and remained 
till September 1793 in that Settlement. 

He was promoted on the 6th May 
1795 to a Majority in the New South 
Wales’ Corps, and to a Lieutenant-co- 
lonelcy on the Ist September 1795 in the 
93d regiment of foot. From the Ist 
March 1795 to the 25th July 1801 this 
officer was on balf-pay; he was subse- 
quently appointed to the Banffshire Fen- 
cibles, which he joined the October fol- 
lowing at Gibraltar, and returned in 
February 1802 to England. The Banff- 
shire Fencibles were on the 10th May 
1802 disbanded. 

This officer was appointed on the 25th 
September 1803 Colonel in the army, 
and Brigadier-General on the 25th July 
1804, on the Staff of Great-Britain. He 
was appointed the 17th March 1807 to 
the command at Cape Breton, and suc- 
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ceeded on the 25th July 1810 to the 
rank of Major-General, and on the 4th 
June 1814 to that of Lieutenant-General. 


Fiecp Marsuat WRepe, 

Jan... In Bavaria, after a long and 
painful illness, aged 63, Field Marshal 
Wrede. He was originally a lawyer, or 
land-steward, and possessing great mili- 
tary dispositions, was recommended by 
Count Rumford to the then Elector of 
Bavaria, who gave him a commission. 
In the war of 1788 he commanded the de- 
tached corps in Carelia; in 1806-7 be 
commanded a division sent against the 
French; and in 1809 he headed the 
army of the North destined to act 
against Russia. In 1810 he was en- 
trusted with an embassy extraordinary 
at Paris. He was instructed to submit 
certain proposals to the States General 
then assembled at Crebo, to the King ; 
and he was the first who acquainted the 
Diet with the result. His Majesty (the 
present King) had ordered due prepara- 
tions for the funeral of the Marshal, 
when, on opening his will, it was dis- 
covered that he wished his body to be 
interred without pomp at his country 
seat, and carried to his grave by the 
peasants. He has left behind two sons, 
one of whom is Aide-de-camp to the 
King, and the other has been appointed 
an Officer of Ordnance. He carried 
with him the regrets of the King, the 
Nation, and the Army. 


JouN MIDDLETON. 

On the 3d March 1823, at Abthorpe, 
near Towcester, John Middleton, who 
was born 10th March, 1736, and enlisted 
on the 27th April, 1753, in the 3d Dra- 
goon Guards, then commanded by Ge- 
neral Honeywoud, in which he served 
11 years and a quarter as a private, three 
and a quarter as corporal, and 15 years 
and a half as sergeant, and was ulti- 
mately discharged, being deemed unfit 
for service by rheumatism, on the 16th 
June, 1783, upon a pension of £18. 5s" 
a-year, but which was afterwards ad- 
vanced Is. 4}d. per day, making the total 
amount of pension received by him since 
his dismission, about £500.- He fought 
in the memorable battle of Prussminden, 
commanded by the Marquis of Granby ; 
the battle of Fellinghosen, commanded 
by the same ; and those of Williamstadt 
and Warburg, commanded by Prince 
Ferdinand and the Marquis of Granby. 
In testimony of his good character, he 
was in 1794 appointed sergeant of the 
Towcester Troop of Yeomanry, under 
the command of the late Captain Sir 
John Dryden. He has left a widow, at 
the advanced age of 83, to lament his 


death. 
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Lonpon anv 1Ts Environs. 


In the Borough, aged 50, Deborah, relict 
of the late Mr. John Timbs. She was 
seized with apoplexy while in conversation 
with her family, and expired after 18 days 
suffering. 

At the Blenheim Hotel, Bond-street, 
Major Patrick Hamilton, late of the 4th 
(Royal Irish) Dragoon Guards. 

In James: street, Bedford-row, the widow 
of the late James Stowe, esq. of the Navy 
Office. 

At Southampton-place, Euston-square, 
Mrs. Augusta Schutz, daughter of the late 
George Schutz, esq. of Shotover House, 
Oxfordshire. 

At Camberwell, in his 86th year, Mr. W. 
Harris, formerly a clothier at Lower Easton. 

Feb.1, Aged 84, Isaac Ogden, esq. for 
29 years a Judge of his Majesty’s Court of 
King’s Bench for the district of Montreal, 
Lower Canada. 

Feb, 9. In Dover-street, aged 90, Mar- 

ret, relict of the late Hon. Gen. Thomas 

She was the dau. of Peter Kemble, 
esq. President of the Council of New Jer- 
sey, and was married Dec. 8, 1758, to Hon. 
T. Gage, general and commander in chief 
of his Majesty’s Forces in North America ; 
who died April 2, 1788 ; and by whom she 
had Henry, 3d Viscount Gage, and 10 other 
children. 

Feb. 25. At Clapton, aged 86, James 
Powell, esq. 

March 3. In London, after a short ill- 
ness, aged 68, Mr. Viotti, the celebrated 

rformer on the violin. The name of 
Viotti, as connected with the musical annals 
of the age, will occupy a prominent place, 
both as a composer and as a performer ; and 
his memory will be long endeared to, and 
cherished by thuse friends who had the hap- 
piness of knowing and appreciating his many 
admirable qualities in private life. He was 
a native of Piedmont. 

March 12. In Fleet-street, Mr. Wm. 
Neville, of the old-established firm of Wells 
and Neville, haberdashers. He was buried 
at St. Dunstan’s in the West on the 19th. 

March 22. At Clapham-common, Bat- 
tersea, aged 65, Hannah, wife of Mr. Al- 
dermsn Scholey. 

March 26. At Upper Clapton, aged 72, 
Anne, relict of Detley Eicke, esq. formerly 
of Highbury-terrace and Lloyd’s Coffee- 
house. 

March 27. At Chelsea, of consumption, 
aged 20, James, youngest son of the late 
Edward Jardine, esq. banker, of Seven Oaks. 

March 29. At the British Museum, aged 
85, Mrs. Bean. 

March 30, At his apartments at the 
British Museum, the Rev. T. Maurice, 
M.A. Of this well-known literary charac- 
ter an account shall appear in our next. 
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CApril, 

At Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, on his séth 
birth-day, John Mitchell, formerly of 
the Royal Navy, one of the few survivin 
officers who sailed round the world wi 
Admiral Byron. 

April 3, Aged 25, Anne, wife of Joseph 
Tasker, esq. of Fitzwalters, Essex. 

April 5. Aged 26, Jane, wife of Mr. 
Wm. Debonaire Haggard, of Union-place, 
Blackheath-road. 

April 6. At the house of James Palmer, 
esq. Christ’s Hospital, aged 74, Mrs. Phila- 
delphia Stephens, formerly of Lisbon. 

April 8. Aged 66, Hannah Benigna, 
wife of the Rev. Christian T, La Trobe, of 
Nevil’s-court, Fetter-lane. 

April 9. ed 20, Benjamin, son of the 
Right Hon. John Radcliff. 

April10. Aged 73, Wm. Messing, esq. 
of the Stock Exchange, having survived his 
wife six days. 

i113. Mary-Anne, the beloved wife 
of Henry Storks, esq. of Gower-street, Chief 
Justice of the Isle of Ely. 

Aprilia, Mrs. Sarah Simpson, relict of 
the late Rev. Robert Simpson, D. D. many 
years Theological and Resident Tutor of the 
Hoxton Academy. 

In Holloway-road, Islington, after a short 
illness, much regretted by his friends, aged 
62, Mr. Thomas Biddell, who kept many 
oe = extensive button-manufactory in 

-lane. 

April 15. At his mother’s, Chigwell- 
row, Essex, aged 24, Mr. Daniel-Cox Ba- 
sire, second son of the late Mr. James Ba- 
sire, engraver, who died May 13, 1822 (see 
vol. xci!.i. 474). His amiable disposition 
endeared him to all his relatives and friends, 
who most sincerely lament his early death. 

Beprorpsuirt.—March 25. At Ampt- 
hill, in her 91st year, Stawel, widow of the 
late Henry Boult Cay, esq. 

Berxs.—At Windsor, aged 97, Mrs. 
Anne Price. 

Bucxs.—March 24. At Wendover Dean, 
aged 79, Anne, wife of Matthew Raper, esq. 

Camarince.— April 5. At Croft Lodge, 
the relict of the late Thomas Carr Bracken- 


“ion 
sex.—April8. At Walthamstow, aged 
61, William-Matthew Raikes, esq. Purlieu 
Ranger of Waltham Forest, and eldest son 
of late Wm. Raikes, . merchant in Lon- 
don ; and brother of R. Raikes, esq. of Wel- 
ton near Hull. 

GrovucestersHire.—At Park-row, Bris- 
tol, Snap, esq. ‘ 

March 31. A 21, from a fall from 
his horse, Winchcombe Henry, youngest 
son of Henry Hicks, esq. of Eastington. 

At Thornbury, aged 83, John Brewster, 





esq. 

April 4, At Cheltenham, aged 83, Anne, 
relict of George Hunt, of Hallen. She was 
a highly esteemed minister in the religious 
Society called Quakers. 

April 
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il 7. In Prince’s-street, Bristol, aged 


46, Mr. O'Neil. He had made upwards of 


4000 drawings, 500 of which were of an- 
tique remains in Bristol. 

April 13. At Cirencester, aged 83, the 
relict of John Austin, esq. 

Hampsuire.—Mar. 21. At Southamp- 
ton, aged 82, the wife of Admiral Evans. 

April y. At Great Abshot-House, aged 
70, John Blagrove, esq. uf Jamaica, and 
of Adderwyke-House, Bucks. 

Hererorpsnire.— April 26. At Breden- 
bury-House, aged 51, Pheebe, wife of 
Charles Dutton, esq. and daughter of late 
Edward Dixon, esq. of —— 

Hertrorpsuire.—At White Hill, in 
Berkhampstead, aged 77, the relict of Ro- 
bert Sparrow, of Workingham-Hall, Saf- 
folk, esq. 

Mar, 23. At Bushey, aged 78, James 
Gurry, esq. 

i 28. At St. 
Neot’s, Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Mr. 
Gorham. 

Kent.—Mar. 26. At Faversham, aged 
59, the relict of John Smith, esq, late of 
Huntingfield. 

April 6. At Frinstead-place, aged 59, the 


relict of late Rev. R. C. Tylden Pattenson, of Bac 


Ibornden aud Frinstead-place, and Rector 
of Frinsted and - ag ae 

April 12. At Dover, aged 55, r se- 
vere sufferings for three years and a half, 
borne with the greatest fortitude and resig- 
nation, Captain Henry Bazely, of the Royal 
Navy, youngest son of late Admiral Bazely. 

Lancasnine.—Mar. 29. At Highfield, 
Pendlebnry, near Manchester, Th. Greaves, 
esq. 

Gpri 2. Aged 76, James Bateman, esq. 
of Tollington-House, Manchester, and of 
Tollington-Hall, Westmorland. 

LeicestersHirnt.—Mar. 18. At Leices- 
ter, Mr. Davis, Surveyor of Taxes for that 
county. 

Mar. 28. Aged 20, John, the only son 
of Mr. John Ryley, gent. of Leicester. In 
his character was exhibited all the ardour of 
youth in perfect subjection to the restraints 
of filial affection and- duty: mild, manly, 
and ingenuous, he attracted universal es- 
teem ; fortified by a religious education, he 
knew vice but by report ; and intent on the 
improvement of his mind, he had no time 
to spare for folly. His death has caused an 
extraordinary sensation of regret in the 
place of his residence. 

Livcotnsuine.—Feb, 13, At Sleaford, 
aged 68, Benjamin Cheales, esq. 

NortTHumBertann.—Feb, 8. At New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, in his 91st year, Rich- 
ard Jones, esq. He bequeathed 600/. 
to the charitable institutions of the town, 
nearly one-fourth of his entire property. 

Oxrorpsuire.—Feb. 11. At Walton, 


Lady Harriet, youngest dau. of the Earl of 
Tankerville. 
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Mar. 3. At her son's house, at Boddi- 
cott, near. Ban » aged 81, Rachael, 
widow of Mr. Abi Bristow, sargéon, 
of Cassington, and one of the Coroners fur 
this county, leaving fout sons and four 
daughters, whose united amounted 
to 407 years; seven of whom fullowed her 
to the grave. 

Somersetsuine.— Feb. 21. At Bath, Mrs. 
Eliza Neville, relict of the late Thomas Neé- 
ville, esq. 

At Upper Easton, after a long and severe 
ilness, Jane, widow of the Rev. D. Keith, 
-- late = etches Hammersmith. 

3. monary consumption, aged 
34, Mr. deste Barratt, jun. bookseller of 
Bond-street, Bath; who has left a widow 
and infant family to lament the loss of an 
indulgent husband and parent; and an exten- 
sive circle of friends, by whom he was ad- 
mired for his more than ordinary powers of 
mind, and esteemed for his many virtues. 

April 12. At Wilton » Taunton, 
the residence of her daughter Mrs. Cliffe, 
— 73, a ee ee. sm relict 

ene ir An’ atrington, bart. 
lato of Biackhewh. : 

Surrorx.—Aged 72, Mrs. Flowerdew, of 
ton. 

March 24. At Bury, aged 80, Mrs. 
Lucy Fergus, the daughter of Patrick F. of 
the island of Mount Serrat, esq. and the 
sister of Dame Mary Gage (who died April 
15, 1820), the wife of Sir Thomas Rook- 
wood Gage, the 5th Baronet of that name, 
of Hengrave Hall. 

April 2. At Halesworth, aged 73, the 
relict of Stephen Reeve, gent. 

April i2. At Long Melford, 47 
John Queenborough, gent. ncaa 

Sussex.—Jan, 30. At Pits Hill, Sussex, 
aged 75, William Mitford, esq. 

Feb. 15. At Worthing, at the house of 
Dr. Cholmeley, her brother-in-law, Harriett- 
Havard, second daughter of the late Wm. 
Havard, esq. of South Lambeth. 

Feb. 24. At Brighton, aged 66, William 
Fortescue, esq. of Writtle Lodge, . 

Feb. 26. At Hastings, Lieut. Fred. T. 
Jeffreys, R. N. son of the Rev. John Jef- 
freys, of Barnes. 

March 7. At Hastings, Mary Frances, 
wife of Captain Andrews, and: daughter of 
T. S. Salmon, M. D. of Reading. 

March 24. At Eastbourne, aged 87, 
Jane widow of the late John Hamilton Mor- 
timer, esq. 

Irectanp.—At Clonmel, Sir Rich. Jones. 
Out of 23 children, the fruit’ of his only 
marriage, he has left 15, and his Lady, to 
lament his loss. 

At Crookhaven, Cork, at the very ail- 
vanced age of 105, Catherine, relict of the 
late Mr. Jeremiah Donovan, of Keelcro- 
hane, same — 

Jan. 15. At Monlough, co. ~~ 
104, Mr. William Gibson, farmer. is 

brother 
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brother died a few years ago, aged 99, and 
a sister not long since, aged 105. 

Jan. 30. At his seat at Rochefort, at 
an advanced age, Gustavus Hume Roche- 
fort, esq. M. P. for county of Westmeath. 
He was a of considerable landed 
property in that county, and commanded 
the Moyarshell and Magheradoren mounted 
yeomen and volunteers, in number 135 rank 
and file. 

Feb. 27. At Coolen, aged 88, Sir Ri- 
chard Harte, Knt. He was one of the 
oldest Magistrates of the county of Lime- 
rick, and one of the Aldermen of that city. 

AsroaD.—Apyil 21, 1823. At Choad- 
ringhew, East Indies, Lieut. John Hada- 
way, 24th Native Infantry, Bengal, Sur- 
veyor of Government Lands in Rohilcund. 

Aug. 10, At Calcutta, Wm, Mann, esq. 
of the firm of Buchanan, Mann, and Co. 

Aug. 26. In Bengal, 38, Major 
Henley, resident and Political Agent at 
Bhopal, and eldest surviving son of the late 
Rev. Dr. Henley. 

Aug. 31. At Cape Coast, Africa, aged 
21, William-Charles, eldest son of the late 
William Feilde, esq. formerly Governor of 
Cape Coast Castle, and of Grove-lane, Cam- 
berwell. . - 

. 7. At Broach, 21, Oliver 
“a. esq. of the Civil sein He was 
the fifth son of John Hanson, esq. of the 
Rookery, Woodford, Essex. Never were 
unassuming manners more combined with 
upright and honourable deportment. 

Sept. 16. At Calcutta, Lieut. Edward 
Doveton, 4th Regt. of Madras Native In- 
fantry, Aid-de-Camp to Major-General Sir 
John Doveton, and third son of the late 
Frederick Doveton, esq. of Upper Wimpole- 
street. 

Sept.19. At Heidelburg, Francis Schnell, 
esq. an eminent mathematician and scholar, 
formerly resident in England. 

Oct.6. At Madras, aged 32, Edward- 
Rich. third son of the late Sir Richard Jo- 
seph Sullivan, bart. 

Oct.15. At Purnea, in the East Indies, 
aged 46, James-Bruce Laing, esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Service, eldest son of James 
L. esq. of Streatham, Surrey, and of Do- 
minica. 

Oct, 28. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 28, E. S. Montagu, esq. late Persian 
Secretary to the Government, at Calcutta. 

Oct, .... His Highness Prince Louis of 
Hesse Darmstadt, brother of her Royal 
Highness the Grand Duchess. 

Lately. Prince John Dolgorucke, for- 
merly Colonel of the Polish guard, who en- 

tered the Russian service under the Emperor 
Paul. It is mentioned as remarkable, that 
no Russian subject now has the Order of St. 
George of the First Class ; and that the only 
persons who it are the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the King of Sweden, and the Duke 





[April, 
of Angouleme, to whom it has been sent on 
account of his campaign in = 

At Versailles, 52, Wm. Pinckard, 
esq. late of Queen-Anne-street West. 

At Boul r-Mer, Jean, wife of 
—- John Austin, Brig.-general in 


_ Baden (on his estate), Ba- 
ron John Von Turkheim, a native era 
burg, well known to many distinguished in- 
dividuals in Europe, as a public writer and a 
diplomatist. 

At Anti the wife of Hon, John Dun- 
combe Taylor, Judge of the Island, and se- 
cond rte on of the late Elias Vanderhorst, 

. American Consul. 

At Genoa, Major Wm. C. Batt, of 85th 
foot. He was appointed Ensign 62d foot, 
Sept. 3, 1803 ; Lieut. 30 Nov. 1804 ; Capt. 
March 13, 1806 ; Capt. 37th foot, Sept. 21, 
1809 ; Capt. 85th foot, Jan. 25, 1813; Bre- 
vet Major Sept. 29, 1814; acted as Aide- 
du-camp to Major-gen. Hart on the Staff of 
the Northern district, Ireland; and after- 
wards served as superintending Officer of a 
recruiting district. 

At Copenhagen, the Minister of State, 
Niels Rosenkrantz. This distinguished 
Statesman, after having been Ambassador 
many years at Warsaw, Petersburg, Berlin, 
Paris, and other courts, was appointed in 
1810 to the de ent of Foreign Affairs, 
which he filled till his death, and was in- 
vested with numerous orders of knighthood. 
He was born in 1757, and married in 1790 
Princess Barbara Wiasemska. He was of 
one of the most ancient noble families of 
Denmark, which has produced many great 
statesmen and men of — 

Jan. 4, 1824. At Paris, Matilda-Mar- 
garet, youngest dau. of Sir Grenville Tem- 

le, bart. by his first wife Elizabeth, dau. of 
Geo. Watson of Massachusetts, esq. (who 
died at Rome Nov. 4, 1809.) She was born 
May 3, 1803. 

Jan. 22. At Caen, Capt. Willoughby 
Marshall, R.N. K.S.G.&S. His remains 
were interred at Southampton Feb. 2. 

Feb.17. In the Bay of St. John’s, An- 
tigua, a black woman, named Statira, who, 
by information from herself, must have at- 
tained the advanced age of 132 to 134. She 
ya og and was ae a me em 
during the buildi >» and was 
poe 3 at the nee of de comenetan 
which ceremony took place 116 years ago. 
She also stated, that she was a young woman 
grown when President S assumed the 
administration of the island, which was in 
1706; so that, allowing her to be then 18, 
it brings her age to that of 134. 

Lately. In St. George’s, Jamaica, from 
a fever caught in performing militia duty, in 
repressing the late conspiracy among the 
slaves, Walter R. Grossett, esq. 
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1824.} Bill of Mortality —Markets, &¢.—Canal Shares. 383 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 24, to April 20, 1824. 


Christened. Buried. Qand 5137] 50and 60 103 
Males - 614 1192 Males - Goa p1289 5and10 56] 60 and 70 124 
Females - 578 Females- 652 10 and 20 40/70 and 80 102 

Whereof have died under two years old 401 20 and 30 82] 80and 90 44 
30 and 40 84[/[90and100 9 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 107 





QUARTERLY AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending April 17. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s dd s d. 
67 2 $5 6 24 «6 45 7 88 2 37 1 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, April 19, 55s. to 60s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, April 21, 31s. 44d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, April 23. 
Kent Bags .......... 71. 10s. to 101. 10s. | Farnham Pockets.... 101. 0s. to 171. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ....... 74. Os. to 8. 8s. Sl. 8s. to 12/. 12s. 
Yearling.........0... 51 10s. to 7 78. srcsseccocecseneee FL, 75 tO 91. Os. 
Old ditto........ sees Ol, Os. to Ol. Os. | Yearling.........0000-. 61 Os. to 91. Os. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 
St. James’s, Hay 6/.0s. Straw2l.10s.0d. Clover 61. 6s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 61. 6s. Od. 
Straw 21. 10s. 0d. Clover 6l. 15s.0d.—Smithfield, Hay 6/. 6s. Straw2l.8s. Clover 6l. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, April 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


2d. to 4s. 2d. | Lamb...,....... cocccvesees 5s. 8d. to 6s. 6d. 
6d. to 4s. 6d.| Head of Cattle at Market April 26: 

6d. to 5s. 6d. 2,497 Calves 160. 
2d. to 5s. 2d. Sheepand Lambs 16,410 Pigs 230, 


COALS: Newcastle, 34s. 6d. to 37s. Od.—Sunderland, 33s. Od. to Os. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 38s. 0d. Yellow Russia 36s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 78s. Curd 82s.\—CANDLES, 8s. 0d. per Doz. Moulds 9s. 6d. 











THE PRICES of SHARES in Canats, Docxs, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Licut Companies (between the 25th of March, and 25th of April, 1824), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Rarve (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.— 
Grand Trunk Canal, dividing 75/. per share, per annum, and bonus, price 2,300/.—Leeds 
and Liverpool, 15/.; price 450/.—. ley, 12/. ; price 230l.—-Rochdale, Sl.; price 1051. 
—Coventry 441. and bonus; price 1,200/.—Oxford, short shares, 32/.; price 820/.—Bir- 
mingham, 12/. 10s.; price 345/.—Grand Junction, 10/.; price 333l.—Monmouth, 101. ; 
price 220/.—Brecknock and Abergavenny, 5/.; price 115/.—Neath, 131. last year; price 
3501.—Swansea, 10/.; price 2201.—Old Union, 41. ; price 95l.—Ellesmere, 31. ; price 80/. 
—Dudley, 3/.; price 80/.—Worcester and Birmingham, 1/.; price 40/.—Lancaster, 1. ; 
price 33/.—Kennet and Avon, 17s.; price 281.—West India Dock Stock, 10/.; price 2402. 
—East India Dock Stock, 8/.; price 160/.—London Dock Stock, 4l. 10s.; price 1171.— 
East London Water Works, 5/.; price 172/.—West Middlesex Ditto, 2/. 10s.; price 834.— 
Grand Junction Ditto, 2/. 10s.; price 82/.—Kent Water Ditto, 11. 10s.; price 45/.—Royal 
Exchange Assurance, 10/. and bonus; price 315/.—Globe Fire and 7 rae 71.3 
price 182/.—Imperial Fire Ditto, 5/.; price 135/.—Albion Fire and Life Ditto, 2. 10s. ; 
price 56l.—Atlas Fire and Life Ditto, 6s.; price 6/.—Hope Fire and Life Ditto, 6s. ; 
price 6l.—Rock Life Assurance, 2s.; price 4/.—Provident Ditto, 91. per cent. on 10/. 
paid; price 20/.—Westminster Gas Light and Coke Company, 4/.; price 80/.—New Ditto, 
81. per cent. on 51. paid; price 6. premium.—City of London Ditto, 81 per cent. on 85i. 

id; price 651. premium.—New Ditto, 8/. per cent. on 451. paid; price 35. premium.— 
South London Ditto, 7/. 10s.; price 190/.—Vauxhall Bridge, 11.; price 35/.-—Water- 
loo Ditto, 1.; price 61—Ditto, Old Annuities, 2s. 6d. in the pound on 8i. price 361.— 
Ditto New Ditto, 2s. 6d. in the pound on 7/.; price 33/.—Regent’s Canal, 57/.—Wilts and 
Berks, 10/. 10s.—Grand Union, 301.—Huddersfield, 30/.—Portsmouth and Arundel], 25/.— 
Stratford upon Avon, 28/.—Imperial Gas Light and Coke Company, 401. paid; price 22/. 
premium.—New Ditto, 5/. paid; price 17/. premium.—Guardi Fire and Life Assurance, 
10, paid; price 14, premium.—London Institution, 35/.—Russell Ditto, — 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From March 27, to April 26, 1824, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
2 ; ts ; ||Barom = | sls — 
e ~~) . ° . 

ro Zin. pts.| Weather. g & in. pts.| Wenther. 
=z] = 
° jj : ° ° 
35 || 29, 84 cloudy 38 | 47 29, 47\fair 
32 » 95 snow sLowrs 35 | 49 » 75/fair 
4l » 99 fair 36 | 50 | 3s > 91 \fair 
31 » 66'show' of hail 35 | 51 | » 90 fair 
30 $ 75/cloudy 40 | 42 > 30\rain 
36 » 87 fair 40 | 40 > 57/rain 
34 » 28|stormy 45 | 53 
40 » 10 fair 9 | 42 | 59 
40 > 35 fair 47 | 63 
39 » 45 fair 47 | 61 
38 » 47 cloudy 52 | 61 
39 } » 15 cloudy || 23 | 50 | 50 
41 xe 28 cloudy 47 | 60 























43 || , 04 cloudy 50 | 60 
34 | 29,45 stormy | so | 52 29, 64! cloudy 
30 || , 44 snow . \ 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 29, to April 27, 1824, both inclusive. 


Ex. Bills, lee. Bills, 
1000/. | 500i. 








.B d. 
In nds. 
3 d onds 


53 55 pm. 
pm./54 56 pm. 
-|56 58 pm. 
-| 5658 pm. 
-/58 54 pm. 
— 107% 3 pm./53.56 pm. 

108 53 57 pm. 
s]244 |95 108 |23. 3,—— -|53 56 pm. 
244 [943 Z) \102§ 10739,23 4 (5457 pm. 
82444 /954 107$ 23 4 59.55 pm. 
9,245 [959 ; 108 |23 4 78 pm. 47 44pm. 
10,;2454/958 1089 23 4 80 pm. .|50 53 pm. 
12/2454/95$ 108 § 28 80 pm. 5242 pm. 
19/2453/954 # 1089.23 77 pm. 49 44 pm. 
14/245$)95+ | 108§/28 78. pm. -|44.47 pm. 
15/2453/95§ 108§ 28 4 pm. .|4845 pm. 


16|Hol. | 
245 [954 ; 1089 234 78 pm. .|47 50 pm. 


Hol. 

‘Hol. | ! 

245. |95$ 4 100§ |102$}1083 234 |300 |82 pm. 5054 pm. 

24541953 § 3 100g 101§|1084 23 $|3003/84 pm./54 54 57 pm. 
4 











































































































Hol. 


245 |954 
‘a 100} |102 |109 |23$ |2993 56 .|56 52 pm. 


95% $196 
24441959 g9Gh H102 | 100g '102 [109 !23 $/2994 54 5451 pm. 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





964 100§. (102 {10841234 84 pm.|56 .156 54 pm. 












































JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





